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OTTAWA — 
aig J. O. PATENAUDE, 1.8.0., 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1935 7 hs is 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Houser or Commons, 


Fripay, June 14, 1935. 


Resolved—tThat Bill No. 98, An Act to provide for the Constitution and 
Powers of the. Canadian Grain Board be referred to a Special Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley (Quw’Appelle), Porteous, 
Ralston, Stewart (Hdmonton West), Vallance and Willis, with power to send 
for persons, papers and records, and to report from time to time. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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The Special Committee on Bill No. 98, Canadian Grain Bossd 
leave to present its First Report as follows:— 

Your committee recommends that it be given leave ; an 
day Proceedings and Evidence, 800 copies in English and 250 cop 
and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto: 

Also that leave be given to sit while the House is sitting. "3 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusb oF CoMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 18, 1935. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m. 


Members present:—Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, 


. Ralston, Stewart, Vallance, Willis. 


Mr. Bennett was elected chairman. 


Discussion took place as to procedure and evidence and interests desiring 
to make representations on the bill. 


Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., appeared and stated the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and some grain dealers wished to make representations. . 


Mr. Mackenzie, M.P. (Vancouver Centre) asked that the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange and other interests from British Columbia: be permitted to address 
the committee. 

It was agreed that these interests should be heard at the next or subsequent 
meetings, on the appropriate clauses of the bill. 


Mr. Ralston read and filed a statement of information he required produced. 
Decision as to production was deferred. 


Meeting adjourned till Thursday, June 20 at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Seal? 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
June 18, 1935. 


The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
spd Powers of the Canada Grain Board, met at 10.30 a.m. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Gentlemen, pursuant to the notice I gave in the 
House yesterday, and as the convenor of the committee, notice has been sent 
to all the members of the select committee to which was referred Bill number 
98. The first business is the election of the chairman. 


Moved by Mr. Willis, seconded by Mr. Gobeil, that Mr. Bennett be chair- 
man.—(Agreed). . } 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, will you come to order. Bill number 98 which 
has been referred to this committee will be taken up section by section, I assume. 


_ It may be that there are those who desire to be heard before the committee with 


respect to various sections of the bill; if they so desire it might be well for them 
to state that fact, and we will make arrangements accordingly. If there is 


" anyone present who desires to represent any interests we should be glad to know 


their wishes. | 
Isaac Pirsuapo, K.C. (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, I represent the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and I can say to members of the committee that the Exchange 
would like to make some presentation, and I think, also some of the grain dealers 
might wish to make a presentation to the committee if the committee is willing 
to hear them. 

The CuHairMAN: Then I take it that you are willing that Mr. Pitblado 
should represent the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Pirsiapo: I am not suggesting that; if witnesses appear they will be 
members of the Exchange. 

The CHAIRMAN: We cannot hear them all, Mr. Pitblado. 

Mr. Pirsuapo: No. I am not suggesting that. Certain representatives— 
I think, perhaps, the president of the Exchange, will make a presentation on 
behalf of the Exchange. I think he would like to make a statement, and I 


_ think some of the grain dealers would like to appear. 


The CHAIRMAN: As distinguished from the Exchange? 

Mr. Prrsuapo: They may have different individual views, Mr. Chairman; 
that is, the Exchange as an exchange would make a presentation, and I think, 
then, some others might like to make a presentation because they comprise a 
very large number; and that is what I submit to the chairman. 

The CHarrman: What is your will, gentlemen? Is it that the Grain 
Exchange be heard through its president at the appropriate time? 

Mr. Wuurs: I think the Grain Exchange should be heard. (Agreed). 

The CuarrMan: It may be noted that the president of the Grain Exchange 
will appear at a time that will be agreed upon to present the views of the Grain 
Exchange. With respect to the grain dealers, it seems to me there has to be 
some limitation placed upon the numbers. 

Mr. Pirsiapo: I think that can be arranged. There is no desire that there 


should be repetition. That is one of the things I would like to say now—that 


certain representative gentlemen will appear before you—I cannot say how 
many, but the number will be limited to as few as possible. 
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The CuarrMaN: That can stand for the moment. <a 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, there are two gentlemen from British — 
Columbia who desire to be heard—Robert McKee, representing the Vancouver — 
Grain Exchange, and Stanley McKeen, M.L.A., representing interests of Van- a 
couver as a port generally and certain interests on behalf of the people of British — 
Columbia. I do not know what the representations will be, but those gentlemen 
will be here tomorrow morning. ae 

The CuHatrrmMan: Do you know any more about them than that? = = ~~ ' 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think they represent the port of Vancouver and — 
some people from the interior of British Columbia. <p ae 

The CHatrrMAN: That matter can be arranged later. We will take this bill — 
up section by section, and at the appropriate section those who desire to make — 
representations can do so. I fancy that will be the correct course. fy 

Mr. Pirsuapo: I think our representations, if I am permitted to suggest, 
will be general on the whole bill. “Sh aed 

The CHarrMAN: That will be section 3, probably, “There shall be a board 
to. be known as The Canadian Grain Board . . .” ep ‘y: 

Mr. Prrsiapo: I do not suppose you, sir, would want to limit the laymen 
in any presentation they had to make on any particular section? ; 

The Cuarrman: No; but, Mr. Pitblado, it is quite essential that we should 
direct their attention to this bill. This bill is what has been referred to this ~ 
committee—not something else—and section 3 of the bill creates a grain board, 
and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange holds views in opposition to the creation — 
of that board. They sent me a typewritten memorandum, I think—perhaps it _ 
was the Board of Trade—but I think they desired to make a presentation. 

Mr. Prirsuapo: I do not think the Exchange sent you anything. 

The CHatrmMan: Who is Mr. Gilliat? 

Mr. Prrsuapo: He is secretary of the Winnipeg Board of Trade. 

The CHairman: That is where the representations came from. 

Mr. Pirsuapo: He has nothing to do with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The CuatrMANn: Are there any others who desire to be heard as represent- 
ing any interests that are affected? Now, Mr. Pitblado, when will your people ~ ay 
be prepared to make their representations? Bim re > 

Mr. Prrsuapo: They are desirous of doing so as early as possible, but the 
difficulty to doing so is that they did not see this bill—I never saw the bill until ~ 
Friday of last week. It is not a matter that can be prepared in a hurry; they do — 
require still a little time to complete their presentation; but we are in the hands ~ 
of the committee in that respect. We would like a little more time for ~ 
preparation. : ae 

The CHairMAN: What do you suggest? . 

Mr. Prrstapo: I think that we will require at least a couple of days. : - 

The CuatrMan: Would Thursday at 10.30 suit you? . ee 


Mr. Pirsiapo: The time is pretty short, that is all I can say, from what 
I know of it. I think we really would like a couple of days for preparation — 
instead of one day. and to-day. We have to communicate with Winnipeg. We | 
have to get a lot of information from Winnipeg, and it is very difficult over the — 
long distance telephone to get the information we want. To come here unprepar-_ 
ed would not be very useful to the committee. I would rather sit on Fridays Sgn 
The Cuatrman: Are there any of the grain dealers here? 


eS Pirpuapo: Some of them; but they are in the same position. howe 
Jumped on the train and they are getting information from Winnipeg, (es ee 
The Cuatrman: Are the Vancouver people here? 
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Hon. “Mr. Mackenzig: They will be here tomorrow morning. I think they 
will be prepared to go on any time. 


The CuarrMan: That is after tomorrow? 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Possibly tomorrow. 


The CHatRMAN: Had we better adjourn until tomorrow? Mr. Mackenzie 
thinks that possibly the two representatives from British Columbia could then 
be heard, and we will take the second section of the bill and go down to the 
third section, then we will hear them. Would that be satisfactory? 


Hon. Mr. Rautston: Could we make it plain now so that we would know 
whether we are sitting on Thursday? 

The CHArRMAN: I am trying to find out if there is anybody ready to go on 
tomorrow or Thursday, and Mr. Mackenzie thinks— 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I have no assurance, but I presume they will be 
ready. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you sooner take Thursday? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Possibly Thursday. 

Mr. Wituis: Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. Prrruapo: If we have anybody ready by Thursday we will try to 
facilitate the committee by then. 


The CHarrMan: Is there anything further to be said with respect to this 
matter? 


Hon. Mr. Raustron: Mr. Chairman, at some time I would like—and I think 
some other members of the committee would like—to have information with 
regard to the operations of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers’ Limited, 
the operations of which are to be taken over under section 7-B. I am mentioning 
them now in order that we may save time. The matter could wait until that 
section comes up. ¢ 

The CHarrMAN: Quite so. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I have prepared a memorandum of the information 
which I think the committee should have. It occurred to me that it is quite 
possible that the information might be submitted by memorandum rather nae 
by witnesses. I am not concerned, because I am informed that the government, 
either directly or through the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers’ Limited, 
will have the information on hand, and I prepared a memorandum of the 
information desired which I will read to the committee and which I will file with 
the secretary. 

The CHArRMAN: You might file it. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: “Copies and particulars of all guarantees given to the 
banks from January 1, 1931, up to May 31, 1935, whether in writing or verbal.” 

The CHaAtrRMAN: Those are already filed in the Banking and Commerce 
committee up until 1934. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I have a recollection that those were the orders in 
council. 


The CuHatrMAN: That constitutes the guarantee. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I thought there must be some communication with 
the bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was all covered by order in council prepared by Mr. 
Ross and Mr. Rogers. Sometimes there was a delay in getting it done, but 
there was always an order in council. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I am speaking of the communication between the 
government and the bank in implementation and pursuant to the authority of 
the order in council. 
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The CuatirMAN: That is a matter of documents. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: What I am asking for is copies and particulars oF al 
euarantees given to the banks as distinct from the orders in council whic 
T presume, are the foundation of those guarantees. 


The CuarrMAn: The banks received the orders in council as a guarant 22 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: And did no letter accompany them at all. aay 
The CuarrMAN: There may be a letter transmitting them. a i) 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes. I think I have in mind that somebody vontaieeae ane 
that orders in council without communication and intimation that they were 
to be depended on were not guarantees in the proper sense. They .do not 
constitute a guarantee. The members of the committee who are associated Vi 
with me would like to have:— 


Particulars of instructions or communications, verbal or written, — 
to the banks or the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers’ Limited, 
or to Mr. McFarland, indicating any limitation in money or quantity — 
of wheat to be covered or dealt with under any of such guarantees. 

It is apparent that the orders in council do not contain any limitation and f 
the information asked for there is whether there were instructions either in 
writing or verbally to the banks or to Mr. McFarland intimating that. oo s 
guarantee was to cover only so many bushels or so many dollars. : 


Amount of wheat as of July 31st, 1931, for which Canadian Co- Fae 
tive Wheat Producers Limited had become responsible, with ee 
cost per bushel as of that date. ae 


That is to say, it is apparent that the Orders in CAtnen do not aes 
any limitation of the information asked for as to whether there are instructions 
either in writing or verbal to the banks or to Mr. McFarland intimating peg 
this guarantee was only to cover so many bushels or so many dollars. : 


Amount of wheat disposed of by Canadian Co-Operative Wheat 2 
Producers Limited each month between August Ist, 1931, and June Het, 
1932, with the amount on hand at the end “of each month and pee of 
merce future at end of each month. 


Amount of wheat acquired or disposed of during each caOReEe week 
or day as indicated below, by Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers | 
Limited, with the amount on hand and price of nearest future, at end of 
each month, week or day as the case may be:— . 


ee 
{ ie 


June 1st, 1932 | Nov. Ist, 1933 ] «, 

to: By months to aceon 
December 3ilst, 19382 | Mar. Ist, 1934 ~ { Bae 
December 31st, 1932 ) Mar. Ist, 1934 } 

to By weeks to. E o 
November Ist, 1933 Aug. 31st, 1934 | pets 
Week ending July August 3ilst, 1934 ] 

By days + ‘By months 


22nd, 1983 


Approximate average cost per bushel of all wheat being ee i 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited as at # 


May 1, 1933 
July 1, 1933 
May 1, 1934 


to 
; May 31st, 1935 | 


May 1, 1935 
May 31, 1935 
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Approximate average cost per bushel of all wheat acquired by Canadian 


~ Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited, after July 31st, 1931, and being carried 
as at 


May 1, 1933 May 1, 1935 
July. .1, 1933 May 31, 1935 
May 1, 1934 
July 1, 1934 
Oct. 1, 1934 


Approximate average cost per bushel of old Pool wheat being carried by 


Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited, as at 


May 1, 1933 May 1, 1935 
July 1, 1933 May 31, 1935 
May 1, 1934 
July 1, 1934 
Oct. 1, 1934 


Amount of total liability, of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited, as guaranteed by Canadian Government to banks as of 


July 31, 1931 Aug, > 1):1933 
Aug. 31, 1931 Aug. 31, 1933 
Dee. 31, 1931 . Sept. 30, 1933 
July 1, 1932 Oct. . 31, 1933 
Dee. Ee 1932 Nov. 30, 1933 


May 1, 1933 Dec. 31, 1933 
June 1, 1933 Jan. 31, 1934 
July, 1, 1933 Feb. 28, 1934 
July 14, 1933 Mar. 31, 1934 
July 16, 1933 Apr. 30, 1934 
July 17, 1933 May 31, 1934 
July 18, 1933 June 30, 1934 
July 19, 1933 July 31, 1934 
July 20, 1933 Aug. 31, 1934 
July 21, 1933 Oct. 1, 1934 
July 22, 1933 Dec. 31, 1934 


The CHAIRMAN: 
at once; we would be here all summer. 


May 31, 1935 


Well, we do not propose to give all the information, I say 
We are not here to investigate that. The 


opportunity was afforded the members to inquire into that the early part of 
the session if they so desired. We shall offer such information as may be 
necessary to afford this committee the opportunity to determine, whether or 
not, under the provisions of the section dealing with the taking over of this 
property, a clear appreciation of what is involved. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: To have a clear appreciation of what is involved the 


information just asked for here is necessary. And I want to say to you that I 


do not think there is any difficulty, or there will be any difficulty whatever in 


a very short time furnishing this information, if the government have the records. 


The CuarrMan: We have not, and never have had the records. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That means simply that the government have been 
allowing those operations to go on without supervision of the acquisition of the 
wheat and the labilities involved. 

The CuarrmMan: They received reports from the auditors, Peat, Marwick, 


Mitchell and Company and from the chairman of the lending banks, and these 


reports are available. . / 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am asking here, generally speaking, for reports of 


operations for a monthly period. 


The CHarrmMan: No, daily. 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: One week daily only. ONS 
The Cuamman: The limitation of one week daily makes it easier to supply sn 
the information, but we have not the records here. All we receive is the daily — 
report of the chairman of the lending banks, which indicates the extent of the — 
dealings and the extent of the quantity carried. These are available, as they 
have been received from the auditors, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Compe 
and from the chairman of the lending banks. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Where do we get the particule ee at 
The CuHarrMan: They would have to come from Winnipeg. ‘ e " 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Would there be any difficulty about that? Maite 
The CHarrMAN: There may be. Mr. McFarland is in bed and has been is 
for three weeks. The doctors say he cannot be up before the end of the week. 
Those facts would have been available in an investigation of this business in | 
the-last four or five years. This is an investigation of what is to be taken over 
_ by the Grain Board constituted by section 3. ae iN 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I understand that, exactly. ua 
The CuatrMan: What the liability assumed is and what the aueanee oe 
bushels are; but the investigation before the Banking and Commerce Committee | ; 
a year ago ‘covered practically the same field as you are covering now in your 
remorandum with the exception that the committee decided they would not 
give the amount involved or the number of bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: At the suggestion of the Minister of Finance. Le 
The CuarrmMan: No, not so; not true, that. : 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I beg your pardon; the record says that. 
The ‘CHaAtrMAN: The record does not say it was his suggestion. 
Hon, Mr. Razsron: I will let the record speak for itself. 
The Cuarrman: I think it would be much better if it did. Then, there were a 
others who were present there. He did not make any such suggestion. ft is. 
unworthy to make such a statement. ; 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I beg your pardon. is 
The CHarrMAN: I say it is an unworthy statement. ape 
Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I will let the record speak for itself. It may be the 
Chairman who made the suggestion, one or the other. | 
The CuatrMan: It is another thing altogether to say the chairman said hee 
and to say it was said by the Minister. year 


Hon. Mr. Ratstron: It is quite sufficient for me. Beit shah 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Surely, we have arrived at a stage in the proceedings —_ 
of the operations of this Co- operative Wheat Producers Limited where we are 
entitled to have information w th respect to their dealing. ure 


The Cyarrman: You may, in the proper place and at the proper Tae ii 
before a committee of the House of Commons. This committee has had this bil 
referred to it. The Agriculture Committee or the Banking and Commerce Com-_ hae 
mittee has been available to supply that information. ais 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: This bill has not been proceeded with before. It was vee 
introduced and allowed to remain lying there; no one knew what the contents. ae 
of it were to be. Na, 

The CuHatrMan: To establish a Grain Board. stad a 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Which may mean much or little, and apparently it so - 
means much. | a 
The Cuarrman: There is nothing difficult in it. eas a is 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: Let us clearly understand the situation. We are only 


going to be given such information as the committee in its wisdom allows: us” a 
o have. 4 


> 


ate 
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The CuHarrMANn: No; whatever is necessary for the purpose of enabling this 
committee to deal with the provisions of this Section; namely the turning over 
to the Board of the business of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited with the bushelage and the liability that is involved. But that does not 
involve the question of the examination of the operations from the date they 
came into being. That is a matter that might have been begun at any time 
during this session. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Take it over as a pig in a poke, white-wash the situa- 
tion and leave it for examination afterwards. 

The Cuarrman: If that is the attitude from which the hon. gentleman 
approaches it, we will approach it from that attitude as well. He has filed his 
statement; that is all, nothing more to be said. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: There is considerably more to be said. I am not only 
filing the statement, I am asking for information to be furnished. I understand 
from the Prime Minister it is all in the hands of the government except possibly 
the particulars and possibly the daily operations, which could easily be obtained 
from Winnipeg. 

The CuHatrMANn: On the contrary I have said all that is in the hands of 
the government is a statement of the auditors, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company which shows weekly operations, ten day operations and sometimes a 
longer period; but there are no details such as have been asked for. 

_ Hon. Mr. Ratsron: The Prime Minister is not asked for the daily situation. 
All that is asked for is the amount sold, the amount bought, the amount on hand, 
the particulars of the nearest future. That is not much detail. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: All of which will be disclosed in their books. 

The CHarrMAN: Which may or may not be. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Surely,— 


The CuHatrMAN: The Prime Minister has not seen their books. He has seen 
nothing but the reports of the auditors, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 
made to the chairman of the lending banks. That is what he has seen and those 
documents are available. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Surely the Prime Minister does not suggest the amount 
of purchases and sales and the prices and the amount on hand are not shown in 
the ‘books. 

The CuHatrMan: The question was the nearest future. I do not suppose that 
would be in their books. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I do not suppose prices are in their books but I suggest 
the prices at which the purchases were made are in the books. 

The CuHarrMaANn: The question is whether or not we are going into this at all. 
The vital question is whether or not we are going, in this committee to which is 
referred a single bill, into the whole question of the operations of this body. At 
any time during the last four months it was open in the House of Commons to 
any member to ask that a Standing Committee of the House of Commons be 
set up to investigate this matter, just as it was last year, if he desired to do so. 
He could have done it. This bill is not going to take the next two or three months 
to be considered. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: This information could be furnished, I should think, 
by Friday or Saturday. There is lots of time to furnish it. 

The CuarrmMan: Well— 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: The information is all in the hands of the government, 
the question is whether the government is going to make it available or cover 
it up. 

The CHatrMAN: That again is an absolutely false statement, the desire of 
the government to cover up anything. 


i ait 
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Hon. Mr. Rasron: I think the Chairman knows as much about 
statements as anyone. I think he is accustomed to making them. 
The Cuamman: That may be. We have listened a great deal to t 
member from Shelbourne-Yarmouth in that regard. But what I have to s 
this: There is no intention or endeavour to cover up anything so far a 
government is concerned. It appointed a committee to find out the situ 
in regard to those things, and took steps to try to deal with it, and it he 
apology to offer for the manner in which it dealt with it. It is another thi 
investigate the operation of the five years for some purpose that has no relat 
to this bill, when there is a permanent committee of the House of Com: 
available for that purpose at any time. A ea 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Does the committee to-day think the investig 
necessary ? iter. 
The CHAIRMAN: Opinion differs as to that. i, 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: There is considerable difference of opinion. 
The CuatrMAN: A slight difference of opinion. We will leave it at 
Now, the question of meeting tomorrow is a very simply one. If there | 
work to be done tomorrow. we will meet on Thursday at half-past ten, if 
convenient. Then, the witnesses from British Columbia will be heard and 
Pitblado says his witnesses are here; they may desire to be heard, and on 
he will proceed at half-past ten with his witnesses. That is the position. — 
Hon. Mr. Rarston: Then, I understand that the chairman takes t 
position none of this information is to be furnished. es he ee 
The CHarrMAN: He said no such thing. Soa 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Do I understand that to be the position? = = = 


The Cuarrman: I cannot tell anything about what the hon. gentlem 
understands. All I can say is this. On the record he has asked for this infor 
ation and it will be looked into. I will communicate with the officials o 
company. ee 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What is on the record is that if I want to ap 
in this manner the government will approach in the same manner. 

The Cuairman: How the government will approach it has not been n 
known to the committee except what I have said. I merely say this is not tk 
committee to examine the doings of a private enterprise that has been carryit 
on operations for five years, after what took place last year. I make it perf 
clear that there is nothing to cover up, and if it is the desire to set up a Sp 
Committee or to go before the Banking and Commerce Committee or 
Agriculture Conimittee to investigate this matter, well and good. What we ¢ 
dealing with is a bill; to that bill the attention of this committee will be di 
by the chairman, section by section. a ere 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I just call attention to the report of the com 
of last year in which, I think, Mr. McFarland was being examined. The f 
ing question was asked Mr. McFarland:— at 

Did you report to them, and did they inquire what you were ic 

from time to time. ; 

A. The banks got the report. The chairman of the lending 

got the reports daily and he sent copies to the Prime Minister, I t 

Q. I understood you to say, Mr. McFarland, in answer to a que 

of Mr. Bothwell, that you had been dealing in futures to stabilize the pr 

of wheat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? & 

A. Yes, correct. 

That is what Mr. McFarland says. 


The Cuatrman: He said, “I think.” That is the difficult " 
send daily reports to the government, Ata Toe | pee 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: This is the first time we have heard this. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: No, it was available any time you wanted it last year. 
You did not seek to get it. You did not want facts. You wanted what some- 
body else thought about what somebody else had done. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We would imagine Mr. McFarland would know the 
practice and what he would ae as to the practice would be fairly reliable 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN: No; he said the chairman of the lending banks got the 
reports daily and he said, “I think he sent copies to the government.” I say 
these weekly reports are available. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: He says, “daily reports.” 

The CHAIRMAN: He certainly reported daily; he did not report to me daily. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is the information we have. I am asking only 
for the weekly reports, except for one week. 

The CHARMAN: No; the weekly reports to the bank merely show the sums 
of money advanced by the banks to the company. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We will see what the reports show. 

The CHAIRMAN: We may or may not. It will be determined whether or 
not it is desired in the public interest. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We may not have that. 

The Cuarrman: A special committee may but this committee is just deal- 
ing with a single bill. We are going to follow the usual parliamentary course in 
dealing with a bill. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Which takes over the operation of this concern. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The important point is to ascertain what the posi- 
tion is at the moment of that concern; that is the position. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: How that position is arrived at. 

The CHARMAN: How is it arrived at would not change it in the least. That 
is a matter for investigation by a special committee if it desired to do so. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think it would be very helpful to this committee to 
know how those operations were conducted in order to decide to whom we should 
give the conduct of the grain business of this country in the future. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: This is not the committee to do it. Then we will proceed 
to examine witnesses on Thursday, Mr. Pitblado, if you are ready, Mr. Mac- 


kenzie says his witnesses will be ready. That is all. We will stand adjourned 
until 10.30 on Thursday. 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, June 20, at 10.30 a.m. 
BXHIBIT A? 
REQUISITION FILED By Mr. Rauston 


Copies and particulars of all guarantees given to the Banks from January 
1, 1931, up to May 31st, 1935, whether in writing or verbal. 

Particulars or instructions or communications, verbal or written, to the 
Banks or the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, or to Mr. 
MeFarland, indicating any limitation in money or quantity of wheat to be 
covered or dealt with under any of such guarantees. 

Amount of wheat as of July 31st, 1931, for which Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Limited, had become responsible, with average cost per bushel 
as of that date. 

Amount of wheat disposed of by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited, each month between August Ist, 1931, and June Ist, 1932, with the 
amount on hand at the end of each month and price of nearest ‘future at end of 
~ each month. 
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Amount of wheat acquired or disposed of during each month, week or day 
as indicated below, by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers ‘Limited, with © 
the amount on hand and price of nearest future, at end of each month, week OF. = 


day as the case may be:— es Pred 
2 November Ist, 1933 ~} Ee 
June a rst | ie saoates ne ; By ae wa 
December 31st, 1932 | March Ist, es ! ae 
2¢ er 81st, 1932 Mareh Ist, 19: ae 
Te SAN a } ere de ibs | iy. aediel ae 
November Ist, 19383 J August 31st, 1934 J By aD is 
Week ending July } August 31st, 1934 | eres 
22nd, 1933 | By days to By eres 


May 31st, 1935 


- \ 
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Approximate average cost per bushel of all ook being carried by 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, as at : 
May 1, 1933 May 1, 1935 
July 1, 1933 May 31, 1935 
May 1, 1934 
- July 1, 1934 
Oct. 1, 1934 
Approximate average cost per bushel of all wheat scqnahean by 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, after July 31st, 1931, 
and being carried as at : Pg 


Ss 


May 1, -1933 May 1, 1935 

July 1, 1933 May 31, 1935 Bou 
May 1, 1934 . re ae ae 
July 1, 1934 . ee 
Oct. 1, 1934 ae 


Approximate average cost per bushel of old Pool wheat being carried | 
by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, as at ay 


May 1, 1933 May 1, 19385 
Jay As 1833 May 31, 1935 espe st” 
May 1, 1934 peor err 
July 1, 1934 aN ese 
Oct. 1, 1934 i 5 va 


Amount of total lability of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers is : 
Limited, as guaranteed by Canadian Government to Banks as of 
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July 14, 1933 Mar. 31, 1934 et 
July 16, 1933 Apr. 30, 1934 RO erie 
July 17, 1933 - May 31, 1934 rae Sati 
July 18, 1933 June 30, 1934 SE aM of 
July 19, 1933 July 31, 1934 SD eae 
July 20, 1933 Aug. 31, 1934 ETH Ro yn 
July 21, 1933 Oct. 1, 1934 in 
July 22, 1933 Dec. 31, 1934 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HovusEe or Commons, 
TuHourspay, June 20, 1935. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Bennett presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, Ralston, 
Stewart, Vallance and Willis. 


Mr. Vallance moved that a recommendation be made to the House that 
the committee be given leave to print its day to day Proceedings and Evidence. 


After discussion motion stands. 


Robert McKee, representing the Vancouver Board of Trade, Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange, Vancouver Chamber of Shipping, Vancouver Grain Export- 
ing Association and the Vancouver Grain Exchange, appeared and submitted 
_ the views of the represented parties. 


R. W. Milner, President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, appeared and 
submitted a brief on behalf of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Motion of Mr. Vallance recommending that leave to print the day to day 
Proceedings and Evidence be asked of the House was adopted. 

It was agreed that leave be asked of the House for the committee to sit 
while the House is sitting. 


The meeting adjourned till Friday, June 21, at 10 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
June 20, 1935. 


The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution and 
Powers of the Canadian Grain Board, met at 10.30 a.m., Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
presiding. ! 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, it being 10.30, will you come to order. I under- 
stand that the gentlemen who desire to speak to the committee from Vancouver 
are present. Who is the first gentleman? . 

Mr. Vauuance: Before the witnesses are called I should like to move that 
the evidence taken before this committee be printed from day to day. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have no power to do so except by a reference to the 
House. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Make a recommendation recommending that to the 
House. 

The CuHarrMan: I do not think we will do so. The reference is merely a 
reference to this committee in regard to this bill and I am going to confine it, 
as far as I can, strictly to the reference in this bill, nothing else. 

eae VauLLANcE: Mr. Chairman, are you ruling that this motion is not in 
order? 

The CHatrrman: I do not say it is not in order. I do say it is not within 
the power of this committee to order printing of the evidence. 

Mr. Vatuance: I think, in view of the interest that is being taken, the 
evidence should be printed so that the public will have some knowledge of what 
transpires in the committee. 

The CuHarrRMAN: You see, the motion is that the bill be referred to a select 
committee of nine members, composed as follows: 


Messrs. Bennett, Perley, (Qu’Appelle); Willis, Porteous, Gobeil, Ralston, 
Stewart (Edmonton West), Vallance and Lucas. 

The leader of the opposition proposed it, and I myself said if any suggestion 
was to be made to improve this measure which had been introduced as a govern- 
ment measure I would be glad to accept it. The bill before the committee is 
bill No. 98. I had not thought of the question of printing at all, because the 
discussion in the House will not be very much shortened, and it may be desirable 
for the committee to rise and report the bill after we have heard these gentlemen. 
That is the probable position because we are not going to discuss here under this 
reference matters that have been discussed here before. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, on the question of the motion of my 
hon. friend, I understand you are not ruling it out of order, but you are intimating 
that this committee has no power to order printing, which I presume is quite 
correct. 

The CHarrMAN: I am told so. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I know my honourable friend will amend his motion 
so that the order wil! be in proper form. I assume it will be within the power 
of the committee to recommend to the House that the proceedings of the com- 
mittee be printed. Now, Mr. Chairman, you have spoken as the chairman of 
the committee, and of course the committee will pass on a question of this kind; 
but I want to submit with all due respect, that you are treating the matter far 
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uns if you assume that there is no great interest in the country in the 
piaa ae af this committee in respect to this bill, and if you are assuming 
that this bill does not involve a consideration by the House and the country of . 
what has transpired up to the present with regard to the wheat situation and 
the policy which is to be followed in the future under the proposed sections of 
this bill or such bills as may emerge from this committee. I want to submit here 
—I might as well do it on the motion for printing—that this, Mr. Chairman, 
is either a continuation of Mr. McFarland’s policy and Mr. McFarland’s © 
administration, or it is a change. If it is a continuation of Mr. McFarland’s 
administration, then it means that we should examine, at least, the general - 
outline of that administration, find out if the policy which he has adopted has 
been satisfactory, in the interests of the country before we determine that this _ 
board shall follow the same line. When we find that Mr. McFarland took over ~ 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat, and this country at the moment has 200,000,000 — 
to 225,000,000 bushels of wheat it would lead one to believe that it is doubtful 
whether or not the policy which Mr. McFarland adopted should be continued; 
and surely it is a matter of consideration by this committee and by this country 
as to whether or not that policy so followed is the reason why that situation 
emerged. Now, before we commit this country to a permanent policy with 
regard to wheat— 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Ralston, do you think this is the opportune time to 
make this speech? iy 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I— 

The CHarrMAN: I came here at half past ten to hear these witnesses, and 
these gentlemen appeared to make their statement. Let us proceed with the 
statement. <F 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, I think I have the right to make a 
statement. : 


The CuyarrMan: I do not see why, because we said definitely on Tuesday — 
that at half past ten to-day we would proceed to hear those witnesses. I have 
no desire to get into any altercation about it, but I do not want to think that I 
have been deceived by any party in the House of Commons. It was suggested _ 
that time would be saved by referring this bill to a select committee. — 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: It was suggested in the debates, as the record will 
show, that a great deal more information would need to be furnished than could 
be easily handled in the House. : 

The CuatrmMan: I admit you said that. 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: I did not say that; it was my leader who said that. 

The Cuarrman: You said that as well, in your observation. As that is 
outside the question, cannot we get along with our business. This bill has been — 
referred to this committee. . We are here this morning to hear the witnesses. If, — 
later on, you have those observations to make, well and good, but I think the 
first thing to do is to hear these Vancouver gentlemen, and then I understand 
Mr. Milner, president of the Grain Exchange, is here to speak to us. Let us — 
proceed, at least, to that question and get something done. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: If you request that I certainly will be very glad to 
accede to the hearing of these gentlemen first; but I do not want you, Mr. 
Chairman, to sit and deliver judgment ex cathedra that we are not going into 
matters which we think should be discussed— 


The Cuarrman: There will be no discussion that will widen the terms of 
the reference. Se 


_. Hon. Mr. Rautston: That is a new position for a chairman to take; “there 
will be no discussion that may widen the terms of the reference,” but we may — 
discuss here— 
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The Cuamman: You cannot widen the terms of the reference, parliament 
_ does that. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You can recommend. What do vue terms consist of? 
The CuarrMAN: I just read them out. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What you have read here, Mr. Chairman, is not 
necessarily the absolutely final word. 

- The CuHatrMAn: What the House said. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I heard what the House said. 

The CHatrMANn: Do not get excited. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Don’t you get excited. 

The CuatrmMan: The House referred this bill to this select committee, and 
this bill is before the committee now. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Certainly; it is the same as a vote for a wharf or a 
breakwater that is before the committee of the whole House of Commons, and 
do you think all we are confined to is a discussion of that particular breakw ater 
or that particular few thousand dollars and we should not discuss any other 
question? 

The CHairMAN: That is what parliament says; it may be wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I have listened not only to you, but to everybody else 
on the other side of the House, and they have discussed everything in regard 
to works of a similar nature. I am not going into that now, but I want to say 
that I do not want you, Mr. Chairman, to deliver judgment as to what the 
terms of the reference include until you have heard the matter discussed by 
the members of this committee; because we have something to say as to what 


- the terms of the reference include. 


The CHarrMAN: I think not. The House of Commons made the reference, 
not you or I. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We have to decide what our duties are under the refer- 
ence. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is easily decided. It has been decided by a long series 
of precedents. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: No. If you are going to take that attitude— 

_ The CHarrMAn: J am certainly taking the attitude we shall confine ourselves 

to the terms of the reference until the House of Commons makes them wider. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Certainly. What we do under the terms is a matter 
for ourselves as long as we keep ourselves within the section. 

The CuairMAN: No; so long as it is within the reference made by the House. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You want to say as long as you consider it is within 
the reference. I want to say there are other members of this committee who 
have something to say in that regard. When we are debating a commitment 
of $500,000,000 as against a $10,000 wharf, it seems to me we should have a 
little information and the country should know as well what we are doing. 

The Cuamrman: The simple way to do it would be for the committee to 
rise and report progress. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is a matter for yourself altogether. What I am 
saying is I do not want you to rule until this matter is discussed. 

The CHartrMAN: I have not ruled. I merely pointed out the fact I thought 
we were wasting a little time. We might as well get on with our business. 

‘Hon. Mr. Rauston: We are getting on with our business. I intimated I 
was willing to leave this matter for discussion_later. A motion was put that 
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the proceedings of the committee be printed and you, Mr. Chairman, at one — 


stage intimated that the proceedings of the committee are not of a sufficient 
importance to record. 

The CuarrMan: It has to be done by the House. ie 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You said you did not see any good in printing the report. 
of these proceedings. I am speaking on that motion. If that motion is to 
stand, I am perfectly willing to leave the matter and have further discussion 
on the matter later, on the distinct understanding that the matter is not finished, 
and that members of this committee may have the opportunity to express their 
opinion when the witnesses are finished. Is that satisfactory? 

The Cuarrman: I had already stated before you rose to your feet that this 
motion might stand until later, and I say so again. May we go on with the 
business of the committee? Rb atl 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is the business of the committee; do not think 
that it is not the business of the committee. ay 

The Cuatrman: I am not here to indulge in hair-splitting. I desire those 
witnesses should be heard. 


, 
ed 
” 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I thought it was just hair-splitting you were doing, too. — 


You suggest we go on with the business of the committee. The business of the 
committee is that which the committee decides to do under its reference. A 
motion is before this committee. I am speaking to the motion. You suggest 
witnesses be heard. I am perfectly willing to have them heard but at the same 
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time I want it understood that this matter is not disposed of, or the motion is” 


not being abandoned. 


The Cuarrman: I think that has been abundantly clear for some time. | 


What is your name, please; come up and make your statement. 


’ Ropert McKesz called. 
The CHatrMANn: I understand you desire to make a statement to the 
committee? : 
_ Mr. McKae: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHatRMAN: We will be pleased to hear it, Mr. McKee. 


The Wirness: In the first place I may say, in company with Mr. Stanley | 


S. McKeen I am representing the Vancouver Board of Trade, the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange, the Vancouver Chamber of Shipping, the Vancouver Grain 
Exporting Association, and the Vancouver Grain Exchange. Those bodies are 
a unit in connection with this proposed wheat bill. We have not prepared any 
brief in writing for the reason that we understand the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
will do so. We in Vancouver do not propose to criticize what has happened 
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in connection with the handling of wheat during the past four years. We — 


realize that the government got into the wheat business more or less, and we are 
sympathetic with those reasons. We are not going to cricitize the operations 


= p.- 


of Mr. McFarland nor do we feel competent to do so even if we were so inclined. _ 
We feel that what we should do is to present to the government what we think — 


is a constructive solution of the problem that now presents itself to the country; — 


and I can do no better than to read to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the committee, 
the solution that those bodies I have just mentioned are unanimously in favour 
of as a substitute for the bill which is now before this committee. 


I am now reading from a telegram which includes this constructive solution 
of the problem:— De 
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. We recognize that an emergency exists relative to the present day — 


wheat holdings of the government. We recognize further that until private | 
traders shall have been encouraged to resume active trading in wheat in 
forward positions as was done prior to the government’s participation in 
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the market, some market support from time to time may be necessary 
to smoothly handle the large crop without unreasonable price declines. 

Our constructive suggestion therefore is that a wheat board of three 
experienced outstanding individuals be created, to be invested with powers 
similar to those presently possessed by Mr. McFarland, the prime object 
of the new board to be to lend support to the market as may be necessary 
from time to time, and gradually as conditions permit, over several years 
if necessary, liquidate present holdings. We strongly urge the government 
to state publicly their general policy for the guidance of such new board 
and to create public confidence in the market, that wheat will be sold at 
a fair world price, having regard to the quality of Canadian wheat, and 
also that the government intends to relinquish the wheat business entirely 
as quicky as possible without unduly depressing prices, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That telegram is signed, you said, by whom?—A. That particular tele- 
gram is signed by the Vancouver Grain Exchange, but I have wires of authority 
here from the other bodies. 

Q. That you have mentioned?—A. Yes, that I have mentioned. There is 
very little more that I can add, Mr. Chairman, except to say that this matter 
is not in any sense a political one in Vancouver. I am quite satisfied that 
prominent men in Vancouver of both parties are a unit behind the proposal 
that I have just read. 

Q. What is your particular connection with these organizations that you 
have mentioned?—A. It so happens that with the exception of the Chamber of 

Shipping, I have been past president of all the other organizations. 
Q@. And at the present time what is your connection?—A. At the present 
time I am managing director of the Canada Grain Export Company. 

Q. What do you mean by “world price” as you used it in the telegram? 
Do you know?—A. I can only say as to world price that my conception of a 
world price would be the approximate value of the grade of grain involved in 
- the best foreign market at the moment. 

Q. That market, I suppose you know, is Liverpool?—A. Well, I said the 
best. foreign market at the moment, because Liverpool would not necessarily 
register the highest value, working it back to terms of f.o.b, Vancouver, let us 
say. We might and do often find that the value of No. 2 Northern at Vancouver 
for shipment to Liverpool would be less than the value for shipment to Shanghai; 
so that a fair world price for any given grade of Canadian grain would, in my 
opinion, be the price obtainable for it in the highest market in any part of 
' the world, less the freight. 

Q. You are familiar with the marketing of grain, I suppose, from the 
farmer’s field to the ship for transportation abroad?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman; 
I have done practically nothing else for twenty-four years. 

Q@. Under existing conditions, that is of world conditions, you know that 
speculation has been largely absent from the market for some years?—A. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, I realize that the speculator, as we understand it—and I am not 
now including the grain trade as speculators—has been more or less absent from 
the market. 

Q. Who would take the hedges under the proposals that you have made?— 
A. Under the proposals that we are advancing, the public would take the hedges 
so far as it could do so and could be encouraged to do so, having in mind the 
proposed statement of policy that we are asking the government to make coinci- 
dentally with the passage of this Wheat Board bill. We realize, and so state 
in our proposal, that until such time as the public speculator, either foreign 
or domestic, can be induced to come back into the picture again, some board 
which we propose this wheat board shall be, will have to be prepared, just as 
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Mr. McFarland has been prepared, to take the hedges, if, in the opinion of the 


board, the market would have declined too much or too rapidly without such _ 


support. 


else to take the hedges. I think it is largely a question of the ability and 
experience of that board whether they should act at any given time or not. There 
might be a time when it would be good business to let the market go down 
for a temporary period possibly, and the board might choose to do so rather 
than support it. 

Q. That would be a matter of human judgment, subject to human mistakes, 
I suppose?—A. Yes. Although we feel, with all due respect to Mr. McFarland, 
than whom, I suppose, there is no grain man more highly regarded, that a 
board of three competent men would likely make fewer errors than any one man 
who might be selected. 

Quite so. Have you any other suggestions to make now with respect 
to this bill, other than what you have made?—A. Well, you will notice, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am not attempting to criticize the bill that is before the House, 
and I hope it will not be necessary to do so, because that would get us into a 
discussion as to what would happen to the port of Vancouver, in our opinion, in 
the event of this bill as it is printed going through. 


~, 


Q. What do you say would happen, because there is no reason why you | 
should not be perfectly frank in your criticisms?—A. Well, any suggestion that - 


I might make, Mr. Chairman, would obviously be merely opinion, because since 
the bill has not been passed we can only surmise what might happen. But since 
you have raised the point I may as well say frankly that we are very much 
concerned in Vancouver, not only as experienced grain handlers who have spent 


a lifetime in the business, over the prospect of losing our business, but from — 


the standpoint of the port of Vancouver, which is perhaps the greatest single 
export grain port in the world to-day. We feel that a grain board such as is 
proposed in the bill might do a great deal of injury to Vancouver. 


Q. You might say why, Mr. McKee.—A. Yes. The reason why is this: 


It is my experience in the grain export business that possibly 80 to 85 per ~ 


cent of all the grain that is sold to Europe is first of all shipped to Europe, or 
rather it is put afloat to Europe unsold. I am quite certain, from information 
from my own connections in Europe, that there will be a great deal of sales 
resistance created if we have a compulsory wheat board and there is only one 
seller of wheat and only one buyer of ocean freight. Now, I am wondering who 
is going to put wheat afloat unsold at Vancouver if there is only one seller. 

Q. Who does it now?—A. Dozens of private export firms. 


Q. Is there any reason why one should not do what dozens are doing?—A. 


a he Ria 
Q. Or if there is nobody else to take the hedges?—A. Or if there is‘nobody 


Yes, I can think of several reasons why. In the first place, the European buyer ~ 


seems to prefer to buy wheat as close to destination as possible; and in the 
event of only one seller handling all the wheat of Canada, I should think that 
the European buyer would prefer to have his wheat shipped via the Atlantic, 
because it is a short voyage. In other words, it is my opinion that for a time, 
at any rate, the European buyers would be unwilling buyers from a Canadian 


government board, and therefore, that they would buy only what they felt they — 


had to have, and only for quick delivery. 


Q. Do you suggest that they have been buying any more during. the last 
five years than they wanted, than they had to buy? Is that not the whole 
question?—-A. I think that during the time they felt they could buy other wheat 
to better advantage than Canadian wheat; but I am not prepared to say that 
that has extended over the past five years, but certainly during the past year and 


a half or so the British buyers have not bought any more Canadian wheat than — 


they felt they had to have. 
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- Q. Are you familiar with the method pursued in the Argentine with respect 
to the sale of their wheat?—A. Yes, I am reasonably familiar with it; although, 


_ Ihave never actually been there. 


Q. There is one seller there?—A. I do not wish to take issue with you. 

Q. No. I am not asking a question, it is so. I am just asking to see what 
you have followed up.. The government controls the exchange, as you know?— 
A. Which exchange do you mean? 

~ Q. The whole of the exchange between the Argentine and the world is under 
governmental control?—-A. Are you referring to monetary exchange? 

Q. I am talking about money exchange; now, I will ask you how they handle 
their wheat?—A. They handle their wheat through export firms, as is done in 
Vancouver. 

Q. Oh, yes; but how do they handle it from the standpoint of control?—A. 
The only control in the Argentine, so far as my knowledge extends, is in the 
aa of foreign exchange; but that has to do with other commodities as well 
as wheat. 

@. Yes?—A. I mean, I want to be very fair on this point, to the best of my 
knowledge, so far as the actual handling, the export and foreign selling of wheat 
is concerned, it is done in exactly the same way as it is done in Vancouver. 

(). Then, why would you suggest that if there was one seller handling the 
erain they would prefer to ship to Atlantic ports rather than through Pacific 
ports?—A. Simply because the average voyage from Vancouver to Europe is 
a matter of some 8,800 miles and it takes approximately 44 days. 

Q. And yet you say Vancouver last year was one of the largest grain shipping 
ports in the world?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman; for the reason that the private 
grain firms put millions of bushels afloat unsold, selling it when it gets close to 
market. 

Q. Yes?—A. If that were not so we could not compete with the Atlantic, 
because the British buyer would not buy wheat at Vancouver two months in 
advance of the time of delivery if he could get it from the Atlantic in six or 
seven days, and could have it handed to him every day as he wanted it. A 
part of the success of the Vancouver grain movement has been due to the 
perfection which has been developed there in the handling of tonnage. We have 
developed in Vancouver perhaps the best charter market on this continent. We 
have a lot of important chartering firms, and it may interest you to know that 
85 per cent of all our vessels leaving Vancouver in 1934 carried wheat. Now, 


the shipping firms in Vancouver are very much concerned with this proposed 


wheat board as per the bill here, a compulsory wheat board, that it would 
seriously interfere with the smooth flow of tonnage which makes possible our 
great lumber export business, our pulp and paper business, our business in fruit 
and many other commodities which we are shipping in a big way. If there were 
only one buyer for tonnage there would be no incentive for the shipping companies 
to, speculatively in a sense, charter vessels; to bring them forward to Vancouver 
to put them on berth for general cargo including grain. 

Q. You do not mean to say that 85 per cent of the ocean tonnage carried 
only grain, they carried something else?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They are coming into this port in the hope of carrying something else; 
lumber, for instance?—A. That is quite true. Wheat is the basis for many of 
these cargoes, it is dead weight cargo; and at the present time there is sufficient 
competition between many grain firms operating there to cause fluctuations in 
rates of freight; and up to present no one firm there controls the rate obtainable 
for wheat space from day to day. The average tramp steamer takes about 
5,000 to 5,500 tons of wheat. 

Q. That is a complete cargo, or is it only a part cargo?—A. Oh, you know; 
that is just a part cargo. 

Q. That is what I thought?—A. Then perhaps they take on anywhere 


from a million and a half to three million feet of lumber. 
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wheat only?—A. Practically none; in other words the full cargo business has — 

become a thing of the past out of Vancouver. Bi st) ee 
Q. And the ships carry grain—wheat—as well as fruit and any other export 

products available there; and the dead weight cargo in the bottom of the vessel | 


Q. Exactly; and of that 85 per cent you mentioned how much would be for 5 : 


is made up of wheat?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Now, I would like to extend _ 
just a little that point about Vancouver’s possible position with this new Board, _ 
because this question of commission freight is vital. We have two types of 
steamers coming in there, two general types; there is what we call the liner— 
not a liner in the sense that you know it on the Atlantic, but we calla liner any 
vessel operating on a printed schedule—these liners, so-called, handle normally 
about 40 per cent of the wheat movement out of Vancouver. The other 60 per 
cent is handled in tramp steamers which are put on berth by various shipping — 
companies. We feel very strongly in Vancouver that if there were only one 
seller of wheat, and consequently only one buyer of freight, regardless of whether 
that one happened to be the Canadian government or even a private firm, it 
would interfere seriously with the speculative taking of tonnage to put on berth, 
such as is now done by the private shipping concerns; because, théy would 
naturally feel that for their basis tonnage, wheat, they would be at the mercy - 
of one large monopoly; you could tell them how much they would pay for the 
wheat space. kc 

Q. Of course, that condition could be remedied readily by permitting the — 
board that I mentioned to treat these established brokers in the same way as_ 
they now are. If they so desired they could make them their agents to deal 
with the matter just as they now do. There is no limitation upon that power?—_ 
A. I am not sure that that plan would work very well, for the reason that the 
wheat rate obtainable from time to time is in a general way the basis of their 
rates for other cargo. I mean by that, if wheat rates go down then unless there 
has been some change in the lumber charter market the rate on lumber and 
other commodities that are to be carried on that vessel must be advanced. f 

Q. Were you there in 1919?—A. Yes, sir. ety! 

Q. How was it handled then?—-A. Then, in 1919, the wheat business out ~ 
of Vancouver was confined to wheat in bags, more or less. There was some ~ 
business as long ago as 1917. Eee 

Q. Yes, and before that Mr. McKee; cargoes went out of Vancouver before 
that?—A. There were some full cargoes, in fact; but the machinery for hand- ~ — 
ling export grain had not been perfected in 1919. The business to-day is largely 
done in full cargo lots by firms located in other places, such as Winnipeg or 
New York. There was no grain exchange there at that time; no shipping agen- 
cies of any consequence had been established there; and very little by way of 
regular liner service was available. ent ath 
' Q. The first cargo of grain shipped through the Panama Canal from Van-_ 
couver went out a considerable time before that, Mr. MeKee?—A. Yes. I think 
it was in 1917, \ ae 

The CHatrRMAN: Before that, as a matter of fact. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: And there was no difficulty about the price. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh no, there was no question about prices. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Anybody could sell wheat in 1917. 

The CHatRMAN: Yes, at a dollar and a half. 


By the Chairman: ; : ae 


Q. Well, Mr. McKee, is there anything further you desire to say with — 
respect to this proposed bill, or this bill—it is not a proposed bill—with respect 
to this bill; if there is, we will be glad to hear you?—A. No, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that aside from expressing on behalf of Vancouver interests a genuine sf 
fear as to the possibility of injury to the port through the operation of a inal 
Ni 
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bs _ monopoly in wheat; not only on our wheat business, but in its possible effect 


on our other big export commodities, through the influence that a possible wheat 


monopoly would have on the freight rates for such other commodities, and the 


_ smooth flow of tonnage to handle such other commodities. Aside from that I 


_ have nothing to say. 


Q. Then I might summarize it in this way: You are aware ‘of the fact that 


_ there is a surplus of wheat in the world at the moment?—A. Yes, and we propose 
how to deal with it. 


Q. And you propose that the Canadian situation, without expressing any 
opinion as to how it has arisen, should be dealt with by having a board created 
that would be authorized with the aid of the government to take hedges and 
stabilize the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what your proposal is; and that, then, there should be absolute 
freedom so far as the rest of it is concerned?—A. Yes; we feel very strongly 
that that should be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: I follow you. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Mr. McKee, did T understand you to say a while ago that 85 per cent 
of the export wheat of the world was sold afloat?—A. No. I said that approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the wheat shipped from Vancouver was sold after it had 
been put afloat unsold. 

Mr. Lucas: I beg your pardon; that is right. 

The CHarrRMAN: Have you gentlemen any questions to ask of Mr. McKee? 


~ How about you, Mr. Stewart? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: None. 

The CuHatrMAn: Mr. Lucas? Mr. Vallance? 

Mr. Vatuance: No; I think Mr. McKee has een us his views. 
The CuHatrMAn: Mr. Ralston? 


By Mr. Ralston: 


Q. In answer to the last question made in an effort to sum it up, as I under- 
stand it what: you are particularly against is what is called the compulsory or 
100 per cent feature of the bill?—A. That is it. 

Q. That is to say, your view is that this board should be a board to stand 
by and handle the orderly liquidation of stocks and at the same time stabilize 
the market, but it should not be operated so as to constitute a monopoly?—A. 


- No; we feel that the grain trade of the Dominion has been carrying on an 


honourable business for many years, has millions of dollars of capital tied up 
in it, and we feel—I think I can say this without attempting to be egotistical— 
that it would be a loss to the Dominion to have hundreds of years of combined 
grain experience thrown away by putting these men out of business. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. The reason why you grain dealers are not able to handle the situation 
is because of the absence of the speculator at the present time, isn’t it?—A. 
Yes, that is in part the reason, but that is not altogether the reason. 

Q. You want some agency to stand by to take the hedges of the speculator 


Which have not been taken up?—A. Well, that some agency will be necessary if 


we are to have comparative freedom from drastic declines and advances from 
time to time. In other words, if we are to have a fairly stable market there 
must be some board which will step in in case of need until such time as perhaps 
the price of wheat comes up to the level where a government board of this kind 
would feel that the market could take its own course, and that any decline that 
might occur would not be so great as unduly to injure the producer. 
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The Cuamrman: Col. Ralston, have you any further questions? 
Hon. Mr. Rautston: No. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Stewart? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Porteous? 


By Mr. Porteous: ae 
Q. I understand, Mr. McKee, that the only objection which you have to 
the bill is fear of trade being lost to the port of Vancouver?—A. No, not~by 
any means; in making that statement I was referring to the general interests 
of the port, not directly concerned with the handling of grain. These people 
are concerned with the possible loss of business, other than wheat, to the port 
of Vancouver. 


By Mr. Willis: hi 

Q. Mr. McKee, you said that if there was only one seller, in your opinion, 
responsible buyers would be unwilling to trade?—A. I am as certain of that 
statement as I could be about anything I cannot prove. 

Q. Is it not always the fact that Europe buys where it can buy best?—A. 
Yes, Europe always buys where it can buy best; but the question is what is best. 

Q. Yes, which Europe itself will decide. You come down to the finer point 
that Europe does buy where it can buy best, and if Canada were to offer wheat 
do you think Europe would ask questions as to who was selling this grain in 
Canada?—A. I doubt whether they would officially ask anybody that question, 
but I am quite satisfied that they would take some action, probably various ~ 
kinds of action, to insure getting along with as little Canadian or any other 
kind of wheat handled by a monopoly as possible. Please understand I am 
only stating an opinion there; I cannot prove it. : 

Q. Have they done that with the Argentine?—-A. There has been no necessity 
to do it with the Argentine because the regular grain concerns are handling 
Argentine wheat in the usual way just as we are doing in Vancouver—are 
extending credit to foreign millers where necessary. : 

Q. Except with regard to the control of foreign exchange?—A. Well, the 
control of foreign exchange is something over which the grain trade has no 
control, and if the Canadian government were proposing to handle foreign 
exchange in a similar way, I doubt if the grain trade would have any objection. 

Q. But that would be a control of the wheat, would it not, Mr. McKee?— 
A. It would be a control in a sense, but not any more control of wheat than of 
any other commodity. 

Q. It would be an actual financial control of wheat, would it not?—A. I do 
not know how you would call it control of wheat. If you wish to control 
exchange and you deal with exchange affecting all commodities in the country, 
I doubt if there would be any complaint from the handlers of grain. 


Q. There was one statement you made which I did not understand. I think 
your statement was that 85 per cent of the grain at Vancouver was put afloat 
unsold. Would you tell the committee when that grain is actually sold? Is it 
sold during the voyage or is it sold after it arrives?—-A. There is no formula. 

Q. Would you give us an average?—A. We have had wheat afloat unsold 
and have sold it before it had actually left the shores of British Columbia. We 
try to sell it from the moment it is put afloat, sometimes it actually arrives 
before it can be sold. . 


Q. Don’t you very often make preliminary arrangements before it is : 
actually afloat which give you a fair assurance that it will be sold?—A. Yes; 
we go to the trouble, of course, of finding out from our connections in the foreign 
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‘country, whatever foreign country it may happen to be, whether they think it 


will be good business to put so many thousand tons of such a grade of wheat 
afloat in such a vessel. 
Q. Would it be fair to say, Mr. McKee, that almost entirely all of that 


grain is sold before it reaches the other side?—A. Yes, but it very often has 


to be sold at some sacrifice if the judgment of the shipping firm has been wrong 
in putting it afloat unsold, and it is usually all sold before it arrives, because 
there are some charges accruing on it before it lands, and the owner of the wheat 
wishes to avoid those charges if possible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not know whether you have looked at the whole bill or not. It 
contemplates the elevators still being continued to be operated as they have, 
but on account of the board, and it does not necessarily involve what you suggest, 
namely, the loss of investment or anything of that kind. The facilities some 
years ago were declared to be works to the general benefit of Canada, and under 
the bill they are merely to be operated on account of somebody else for the 
benefit of the producers?—A. Yes, I quite understand, Mr. Chairman. I was 
referring to the exportation of grain which is not generally done by elevator 
companies. 

Q. No, by grain companies. You say that you are convinced that where 


- there is one selling agency for the whole of the grain it does not conduce to 


simplicity of sales, and you made that the first difficulty that did arise. I suppose 
you have followed this matter, say, in connection with Russia and Russian 
sales on the English market?—-A. Yes, I am familiar with what happened in 
Russia. 

(. There was only one seller there, was there not?—A. There was only one 
seller there. 

@. And the largest production in the world?—A. They did very badly at 
selling. 

Q. Oh, yes; but Iam not talking about that. There was only one seller, 
and the British people bought the wheat, and the purchase of wheat by the 
British people was the beginning of our trouble in 1930—wheat was being sold 
60 cents f.o.b. Liverpool from Russia?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think it should 
be remembered so far as Russia is concerned that her increase in population, 
her natural increase is so great that we need not worry very much about Russia 
except in the odd year when Russia happens to have a big yield per acre. I 
made that statement when I was president of the grain exchange in Vancouver 
and I got myself laughed at for saying so, but the fact remains that Russia has 
been a factor in the wheat trade in only one year since she began to export. 

@. Of course, she was a large exporting country before the war; you mean 
since she began to re-export?—A. Yes, after the war. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I think if you look at the figures you will find that 
it was more than one year; Russia has been exporting continuously since 1930, 
but the volume was not large except in 1930?—A. That is what I mean. I 
appreciate the fact that she has been selling a little each year. 

Q. This year, according to announcements in the press, she has the largest 
crop and the largest yield per acre for a long time?—A. That would not 
necessarily— 

Q. —involve export?—-A. Involve export; nor is there any assurance that 
the information is correct. 

Q. I see. Is there anything else you desire to say, Mr. McKee, in view of 
what you have been asked?—A. There is nothing more, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I understand that the next witness is Mr. McKeen; is he ready to 


appear?—A. Mr. McKeen asked me to speak for the city. 


(Witness dismissed). 
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The Cuamman: Mr. Pitblado, are any of your friends ready? 


irae hy 
Isaac Prrsiapo, K.C.L.: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Milner, president of the Grain 


” 


Exchange, is ready with his statement, and also Mr. Law—he is not represented — 5 


by me, but I think he sent a letter to you. 


The Cuamman: Yes, he did—Mr. R. S. Law. Shall we call Mr. ‘Milner, 


president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 


R. W. Miner, called. beryaie a): a 


By the Chairman: " 
Q. You are the president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have been for how long?—A. Since last August. 
Q. 


years 
Q. You started as a young man?—A. Yes. 


@. I understand you have prepared a statement which you would like to — 


read to the committee with respect to this matter?—-A. With your permission, sir. 
Q. Will you proceed to read it to the committee?—A. I appear here as 

president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to submit, without partisanship, and 

as dispassionately as possible our views on the bill now under consideration. 
The members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange have been engaged for many 


years in a highly organized and efficient form of commercial service, which has — 
made no small contribution to the development of Canada, and to the continuance — 
and growth of the overseas trade on which the prosperity of the Dominion so ~ 


largely depends. 7 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is a voluntary organization not incorporated © 


by charter or special legislation. Its members are bound together by a flexible 


constitution into a voluntary association whose function it is to provide a market — 


place for the sale for domestic consumption and for export of the grain crops of 


western Canada. The Exchange does not itself engage in any trading activities. © 


It merely provides the facilities for elevator owners, millers, exporters, commis- 


sion agents, shippers and vessel brokers—for all in fact who are engaged in the © 
handling, the transportation, the export and the processing of grain—to meet in 
a common centre and to avail themselves of the various facilities provided by 
the Exchange. Amongst its 460 members are numbered not only what is known — 
as the private grain trade, but also the various pool organizations, The United 
Grain Growers Limited; the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, — 


And you have been in the grain business for how long?—A. Twenty-six. 


« 
} 


that is the Pools’ Central Selling Agency, as well as the private terminal and > 
line elevator companies. The great majority of its members are Canadian, but 


included among them are persons resident in the United States and in many ~ 


European countries where there is, or has been, a steady demand for Canadian 


wheat. The Exchange is not in any sense a combination of grain traders. Its 
members are in their respective channels of trade in keen and constant competi- 
tion, subject always to the by-laws and regulations of the Exchange which are 


designed to secure fair and honourable dealing. ne 
One of the important functions of the Exchange is to provide facilities for 
trading in contracts for the future delivery of grain, and thereby 'to provide the 


form of insurance against fluctuations in grain prices known as “hedging.” —~ 


These hedging operations are not only necessary but are positively demanded 
for the financing of crop purchases, milling operations, sales of grain for export 


and purchases by importers in various countries. This practice has received the  _ 


approval of the best economic authorities—Professor Arch. B. Clark, until 


recently head of the Department of Economics in the University of Manitoba gm 


says:— ; 


So common is the practice of hedging that the elevator company, 4 i. 
the wheat merchant or the miller who does not protect himself as far as 
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possible against the risk of an adverse movement in price by hedging is 
with reason regarded as extraordinarily reckless. It is also recognized 
by these authorities that the existence and encouragement of professional 
speculative trading strengthens the futures market and through the com- 
plementary relations of buyers and sellers and the ultimately inevitable 
balance between purchases and sales “tends” to quote Professor Clark 
again “to relieve the farmer from the risk of price fluctuations, permits 
of more and keener competition for his grain and ensures a better price. 

Another important function of the Exchange is to provide a market place . 
in which exporters of Canadian grain and importers in all parts of the world 
can meet. The various branches of the trade need to be informed of the con- 
ditions in the grain markets of the world, and of the changes in prices registered 
on those markets. They require the latest statistical information relating to 
imports by consuming countries and exports by surplus producing countries. 
They must know the conditions of crops elsewhere. All this information is 
provided by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and enables its members to be kept 
in constant touch with the requirements of importers. Through these facilities 
trading connections in every part of the world have been built up and the trade 
is thus enabled to meet the varied demands of these markets. 

The nature of the operations conducted in the futures market by the 
members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has been the subject of inquiry 
by various Royal Commissions. Notable among these was the extensive inquiry 
conducted by the Turgeon Commission in 1925. The report of this commission 
recognized the value of the futures market in reducing the costs of handling 
and ‘marketing the grain crops of Canada. 

An investigation was conducted as recently as 1931 by the Royal Com- 
mission presided over by Sir Josiah Stamp. The terms of reference to this 
Commission were as follows: “To inquire into and report upon what effect, 
if any, the dealing in grain futures has upon the price received by the producer.” 
The report of the Commission approved in general the conclusions reached by 
the Turgeon Commission in 1925 and closed with this statement: ‘However 
in brief, our answer to the question submitted is that in addition to the benefits 
reflected to the producer in furnishing a system of insurance for the handling 
of his grain, and in providing an ever-ready and convenient means for marketing 
the same, futures trading, even with its disadvantages of numerous minor price 
fluctuations, is of distinct benefit to the producer in the price which he receives.” 

It has been stated that there is a short interest in the Winnipeg market 
amounting to 25,000,000 bushels. This figure was computed by deducting the 
amount shown in the visible supply of 200,000,000 bushels from the amount 
alleged to be held by the Government Wheat Agency of 225,000,000 bushels. 
But it should be pointed out that wheat in the following positions is not included 
in the visible supply:—Canadian wheat, which is on track, on ocean vessels, 
stored out of bond in United States ports, stored in United Kingdom or continental 
ports, and flour ground from Canadian wheat in any position yet unsold. We 
are convinced that all these stocks are regularly and properly hedged in the 
Winnipeg market and that their total would so nearly approximate the alleged 
difference of 25,000,000 bushels as to preclude any idea that there is a large 
speculative short interest in the Winnipeg market. 

It has been alleged that the Winnipeg futures market has been utilized by 
international speculators to depress wheat prices by short-selling and that a 
“ bear raid” was made last fall with this purpose in view. 

At the time that this allegation was first made by Mr. McFarland last 
October the council of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange instructed that an examina- 
tion of the trading accounts in the clearing house of all members of the Exchange 
be made as at September 17, September 24, and October 1. Results of the 

8i2—2 
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inquiry then undertaken were summarized in the statement issued and pu 
in the press by the Exchange on November 2, 1934. This statement » 
follows:— iY Bein: 
On October 1 Winnipeg newspapers carried an interview with Mr. ty 
John I. McFarland, who is in charge of the government’s wheat operations, — ‘ 
in which he stated that he would recommend to the government at Ottawa —— 
that an investigation be made into the selling of wheat on the Winnipeg i 
market and would urge the government to make representations to the 
governments of Argentina and the United Kingdom that they take similar 
action in regard to the futures market in Buenos Aires and Liverpool. — 
About October 6 a mischievous despatch purporting to be the inside ~ 
story of an organized bear raid on the Winnipeg grain market during the ~ 
two previous weeks appeared in many of the leading newspapers through- _ 
out Canada. This despatch originated apparently from some newspaper 
service in Winnipeg. It made free use of Mr. McFarland’s name and its — 
contents would lead many people to believe that figures and supposed facts 
given in it must have originated from Mr. McFarland’s organization. The . 
article is inaccurate and misleading. There was no condition existing in — 
the trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange that would justify such a _ 
story. It reads like fiction and to the best of our knowledge that is just 
what itis. There is no evidence in the figures showing the market position — 
of the grain firms as at September 17 and October 1, secured by the council — 
of the Exchange from the clearing house, and which have been disclosed 
to Mr. McFarland, that any bear raid was attempted. Mr. MeFarland _ 
has also been advised by the council that the international firms whose 
names have been mentioned in this connection were ready to authorize — 
the clearing house to make the figures showing their trading available to — 
him. : igs a 
The international investigation suggested by Mr. McFarland on — 
October 1, should, in our opinion, not be lost sight of. There can be no — 
argument about the fact that our greatest need is to export more Cana- 
dian wheat, and if there is any hope that an independent international — 
investigation into the situation in Canadian, Argentine ad English markets _ 
will disclose anything in the actions of government agencies or individuals 
that is making it difficult for us to market wheat abroad, it should be under- 
taken at once. It would obviously be in the interest of the whole country — 
as well as of our wheat producers. It would, we are sure, be welcomed by 
the grain trade of Canada. <a srides HO 
The council of the Exchange is prepared to afford facilities for the ~ 
investigation of the trading operations of all its members, without ex- 
ception, by competent and impartial persons, if such an investigation is ~—— 
deemed to. be in the public interest, and has previously advised Mr. Mc- 
Farland that the Exchange would in addition lend all possible assistance 
to the government supervisor of the kind recommended by the Stamp Com- — 
mission should the government see fit to appoint one. Pairet 
The action of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in setting minimum prices 
for December and May wheat of 75 cents per bushel and 80 cents per. oe 
bushel respectively was taken at the instance of the Dominion govern- _ a 
ment and in pursuance of the policy the Exchange has consistently pur- ae 
sued of co-operating with the Dominion government and the government — 
wheat agency. ee ae 
The offer made by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange still holds good. 
It is also alleged that the machinery of the grain market has broken do: vn 
and that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has ceased to function, As proof of this © 
Statement it is alleged that the futures market has not been able to take the 
hedges against wheat purchases. The truth is that the futures market performed — 
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F ‘its normal fection for nearly two years after the pools got into financial diffi- 
culties in the winter of 1929-1930. Then Mr. McFarland was appointed general 
2 manager of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited in November, 1930, 
and directed the operations of the Pools’ Central Selling Agency. But it was not 
until June, 1932, that Mr. McFarland began under guarantee of the Dominion 
3 government to support prices in the Winnipeg market. From the time that wheat 
prices in Winnipeg began to be sustained above the natural level of prices in the 
markets of the world the ability of the futures market to absorb hedging trans- 
- actions began to decline. In face of the uncertainty as to the course which might 
_ from time to time be pursued by the Government Wheat Agency, and the arti- 

- ficial level of prices on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange established by its opera- 
_ tions, the futures market has become increasingly less able to cope with hedging 
requirements. In other words, the alleged break-down of the Winnipeg market 
has been the natural accompaniment of the government’s operations, and its 
failure to take the hedges, to the extent that there has been failure, is a result of 

the co-operation of the Exchange in the policy of the government. 

Throughout the period of depression which began in the fall of 1929 the 
attitude of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has consistently been one of active 

- sympathy with the difficulties of the growers and of co-operation with whatever 
~ measures the government has seen fit to take under the advice of Mr. McFarland. 
This attitude has frequently entailed the rendering of services by the trade to 
the Government Wheat Agency at a lower cost than such services normally 

- warrant. 

| Soon after their inception the three provincial pool elevator companies and 
the Central Selling Agency (Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited) 
became members of the Exchange and availed themselves of its facilities. The 

_ other large farmers’ co-operative grain company, United Grain Growers Limited, 
had long been in membership of the Exchange. 

As the agents of the producers in the storing, transportation and merchand- 
ising of their grain the interest of grain traders, indeed their very existence, 
depends upon the maintenance of the farmers in as sound and prosperous a 
condition as can be attained. 

' The members of the Exchange are vitally concerned to secure for grain 
growers the largest possible return for their crops, to develop and maintain the 
widest and most remunerative markets for their grain and grain products, to 
keep the costs of handling and merchandising within the most reasonable limits 
and to assist by the provision of the most efficient and economical machinery 

for these. purposes in meeting the competition offered by other grain producing 
countries. 

No other industry or trade in the Dominion is so highly regulated as the 
erain trade. No other industry, on the other hand, is so keenly competitive in 
its operations. A cash market for farmers’ grain has been continuously avail- 
able, and the movement of grain from the farm to the ultimate consumer in the 

cheapest and most efficient manner has resulted from the maintenance of com- 

petitive conditions in the trade. 

These low handling costs and Bonet tive conditions have inured to the 

benefit of the producers in the price which they have received. 
_ The Bill to provide for the constitution and powers of The Canadian Grain 
Board which is now before the committee, will if passed into law in its present 
form, destroy most of the valuable machinery of grain marketing which has 
taken so many years to develop, and which has proved itself so highly efficient. 
The skill and experience brought to bear through the instrumentality of the 
private grain marketing agencies cannot be replaced, nor the present channels 
of trade communication with consuming countries maintained in effective opera» 
tion, by the substitution for the existing grain marketing machinery of a single 
monopolistic agency. That this would be the effect if the powers conferred by. 
812—24 
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this legislation on the Canadian Grain Board were to be utilized is a powerful — 

objection to its passage. It would destroy what has been built up during fifty 

years and dissipate the technical skill and knowledge which has grown up — 
around the present marketing agencies, in order to meet an emergency which 
must be regarded as passing and temporary and which the operation of recog-. 
nized economic forces will in time correct. Grave disadvantages are inherent — 
in a single monopolistic control and operation of the grain trade in Canada. 
Such control would not be subject to any of the corrective influences exercised — 
by competition. Any mistakes in policy or management would be accentuated 
if the handling and marketing of Canadian grain were solely in the hands of a 
state monopoly. : 

The grain trade as represented by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange objects 
to the application of compulsion in the marketing of grain, and to the virtual 
confiscation of property and machinery owned by the trade. 

Recent events in connection with proposals to apply compulsion in the — 
marketing of certain other farm products demonstrate that a large proportion 
of farmers also object to this feature. 

In this bill the proposed Grain Board is definitely instructed to “undertake 
the orderly marketing of wheat in interprovincial and export trade.” The out- 
come of the endeavour of the Canadian Wheat Pool undertaken in the name of 
“orderly marketing” to handle nearly fifty per cent of the wheat crop unhedged, © 
that is to say, without insuring against price fluctuations, and to feed their 
grain to the consuming market in a manner which they thought would main- 
tain and increase the price obtained for it is now a matter of history. The 
efforts of the pools to institute a system of ‘orderly marketing” of wheat 
resulted in inability to finance their holdings in the face of falling prices. They 
were compelled to appeal for governmental aid, and were finally forced to 
abandon the experiment after incurring heavy financial losses. The failure of 
so-called “orderly marketing” led to the appointment of Mr. McFarland tg 
liquidate the unsold stock held by the pool and has gravely accentuated the 
difficulties of the wheat situation down to the present time. A Canadian Grain 
Board could not raise or control the price of wheat in world markets. Wheat 


prices are determined by world conditions of supply and demand. The move- ~ 


ment of wheat through the channels of trade developed in response to the actual — 
conditions from time to time prevailing is already orderly. It has been evolved 


in response to the actual necessities of the situation and past experiments in 


centralized control have merely resulted in disorderly marketing,-and in des- | 
truction of the balance betwen supply and demand. 

The inefficiency of centralized control or state monopoly in face of economic. 
factors has been amply demonstrated not only in relation to wheat, but in 
regard to the production and marketing of numerous other commodities in other 
countries. There is no escape by legislative expedients from the facts of the 
world wheat situation. . eaitee 

We hold the sincere and honest opinion that to resort to compulsion and — 
centralized control, with the consequent destruction of the established methods — 
of marketing is not reasonable or justified by the conditions, and therefore — 
register our objections to the proposals embodied in this bill. RS 

_ The Winnipeg Grain Exchange realizes the gravity of the present situa- 
tion but feels that the sooner a policy is adopted of selling our grain crop in the 
open market at prices that will find purchasers in the markets of the world in 
competition with the grain of other countries the sooner will the present diffi- 
culties disappear. In the meantime it may be necessary to subsidize the pro- 


ducers either by some system of price support, or by other means, and in that _ 


uae Winnipeg Grain Exchange will continue to co-operate with the govern- 
ment. 
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There has been, Mr. Chairman, since I have prepared this brief, a small 
- addendum prepared which I hope I may be permitted to read. It is very short. 
_ Have I your permission? 

The CuarrMan: Certainly. 

The Wirness: Since the statement was made in the House of Commons 


alleging that there was an apparent short interest in the Winnipeg market on 


June 14th of thirty-five million bushels, the council of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has required its members to provide statements showing the amount 
of wheat and flour in positions not shown in the visible figures but which they 
had hedged in the Winnipeg market. The statements show the following 
amounts in various positions: 


WHEAT POSITION AS AT JUNE 14, 1935 
NOT IN CANADIAN VISIBLE 


Bushels 
(1) Flour in Canada.. LER PRA te Sn ae ER Rete Ae DHL OG)! 
(2) Flour in United PS URED OS, sy sera) I Led fe ot 428,000 
(3) Flour afloat. Bs ht oa aN GATE Ge ae 68,000 
(4) Flour in British Iles and Foreign Countries: ees ss 306,000 
-———— 5,423,000 
(5) Wheat in U.S. in transit and in non-reporting mills 
and feed Lape 
ee ROm die cae cease ie etnet a okey SOLON, ae F isco AO 2D LOO) 
Out of Bonds: H aic 596,000: 
(6) Wheat on ocean passage and at British and foreign 
ports... .. 7,509,000: 
(7) Wheat in non- ‘reporting ' ‘Canadian ‘mills in process of 
grinding... aye he .. 1,402,000 
(8) Wheat en route from “country points. . Sie rons Wao ee pO 
oe 22),843,000: 
28,266,000 
Other grains hedged in Wheat futures.. .. .. .. .. 2,559,000 
Spreads other markets, unfilled contracts... .. .. .. 4,014,000 
———— . 6,573)000: 
TRO GAIA re eaheigns ee Pease ed ae Wy 0 a th ws ue we 84,839,000 


It is to be noted that the figures total 34,839,000 bushels. I feel confident 
that the Prime Minister was not informed of the fact that these amounts were 
not included in the visible figures and that if he had been properly informed he 
would not have made the allegations which he did. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Milner, you will observe that what I said was that if the visible was 
200,000,000 and the farmers had 10,000,000, of that there would be 190,000,000 
left and there would be a shortage of 35,000,000?—A. Yes. 

! Q. And the explanation which you have given here is that the visible is 
not correctly stated?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But that is the figure— —A. No, I do not say that the visible is not 
correctly stated. There has been a custom of preparing certain figures for the 
visible supply figure. 

Q. Yes, but the visible supply figure given to the world is 200,000,000 ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But you say that it should have been 234,000,000?—A. I do—I do nat 
say that the visible supply figure should be 234 000, 000. The visible supply 
figures are, as I understand it, compiled by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
or the Statistical Department. In those figures they do not include wheat which 
may be properly hedged on the Winnipeg market, and which is regularly hedged 
there. . 
Q. There is a great difference. If the visible is 200,000,000 and there is 
10,000,000, as estimated in the hands of farmers and mills, which may or may 
not be low—I said it was an estimate?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That would leave 190,000,000 visible wheat available to satisfy. the 
225,000,000 which Mr. McFarland has call upon in cash and futures?—A. Yes 

Q. That is right, is it not?—A. That was correct, the figure of the visible, SN 
presume, that you gave. It was approximate. Aa 

Q. I only gave it approximately ?—A. Yes, : 

Q. But you say there is known to you at this time the fact that there is 
34,000,000 which is not included in that 200,000,000?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is what I gather from what you say. Now, Mr. Milner, I am not 
going to discuss your Winnipeg Grain Exchange. You have entered into a 
defence of the Exchange. I am not going to discuss that with you. I am going 
to ask you this first: You know there is a surplus of wheat in the Words 
Yes. 

Q. And you know the crop of 1930 was not marketed when Mr. McFarland | 
took over; it had not been marketed?—A. Yes, that is correct. - 

Q. You know that, and you know that he undertook to try to market it: 
You have known Mr. McFarland for a long time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that he endeavoured to market that crop; that is true?—A. ie 
don’t know what his operations were, sir; I know that is what he was there 
for. 

Q. Yes, that is what has been said?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I put this to you; that was in the fall of 1930; is it poarees or 
not to say that the demand for Canadian wheat, in view of the crop conditions, _ “! 
had resulted in a large carry-over since 1928, the year of the large crop?—A. 
Are you referring to the Canadian carry-over or the world carry-over? 

Q. I am taking first the Canadian carry-over?—A. The large crop had a 
bearing on the amount of the carry-over, I would say. 

Q. Yes. The figure we have been given is 127,000,000 for 1929 and 1930. 

I think perhaps, without getting into details, that figure has generally — been | 
accepted as being correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. That is a very much larger figure than a normal carry- -over?—A.- 
That is larger than the carry-over previous to that time. 4 

Q. Well, I said the normal carry-over?—A. I don’t know how to explain i 
that term. t: 

Q. We will put it this way: It is a larger carry-over than the carry-over 
in previous years?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. It is the largest carry-over that you have ever known of; we will put it 
that way?—A. Up to that time. 

Q. Yes, up to that time. You, in your business as a grain dealer, as a erain * 
es of course knew that there was a world surplus of wheat as well?— ay 

es 

Q. In the producing countries?—A. Yes. i 

Q. And that it was not being absorbed by the importing countries to the — 
extent ue diminishing it to the point of taking care of the surplus?—A. That ; 
is correc 

Q. That is so, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was it that the speculative interest was unable to take care of 
ae hedges ae Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. I don’t know that that condi- | 

ion ever existe 

Q. What?—A. I don’t know that that condition ever existed. > 

Q. You mean to tell me you never knew a condition existed of that. kind? 

I suppose you will agree that you speak of Mr. McFarland as part of the specu- : 
ae interest, is that right?—A. No, I was not going to make that suggestion. _ 

Q. What do you mean by it, then?—A. I mean, having no regard whatso-. 4 
ever to price, it has never been demonstrated that the speculative interests, a 


exporters and importers were not prepared to take all the hedges that. were — 
offered in the market. a 


oe 
dene 
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Ben sat Now, Mr. Milner, surely when wheat dropped—wheat dropped to 384 
id cents, didn’t 1t?—A. Yes, 384 cents. 
Q. The lowest price known for 400 years?—A. Yes. 
: ie Who took the hedges then?—A. The speculative trade and the export 
rade. 
Q. Yes, they were taking hedges at 384 cents—A. Yes. 
Q. All ‘they were offered?—A. Well, there was no other person that took 
them, other than the ordinary methods. 
: Q. Quite so; and the hedges were not being taken?—A. I don’t understand 
that. 


Q. What I mean is that there came a time when there was nobody; the 
speculative interests were not prepared to continue further buying at 384 cents?— 
A. What was the date of that? 

@. I am just asking you. I am putting these in the form of questions, not 
statements.—A. Yes, I have forgotten the date of that. 

Mr. Porrrous: January, 1932. 

The Cuarrman: It was after the 1931 crop was being marketed, in the spring. 

- The Wrrness: I think perhaps that is fair, if it was January, 1932. But to 
show that the market did function during the period of low prices, Mr. McFarland 
in evidence before the Banking and Commerce commissions stated that he did 
not make a purchase of grain until June, 1932, as a stabilization effort. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Yes?-A. He further stated that in November, 1932, he had less wheat 
then than he had had at any previous time, so the market must have been 
functioning in its normal way throughout that period. 

Q. No; sales had been made by him of wheat, is, I suppose, what you 
mean?—A. Sales had been made? 

@. By him of wheat?—A. I don’t understand the implication there. 

@. You see if he had less wheat, he had sold it?—-A. He had sold wheat, yes. 

@. Yes. That is all I mean by that. What I am endeavouring to ask 
you—I may have been all these years wrongly informed—there came a time 
when wheat dropped to 384 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. McFarland in the committee indicated that he had no further 
credit and was unable to take any further hedges?—-A. Well, that is a part of 
the evidence and some statements that have been made that I have never been 
able to understand, because it is in direct variance, I believe, with what happened, 
and with the evidence that Mr. McFarland gave; although there is no question 
about it that he did not buy any wheat until June, 1932, but that was subsequent 
to the drop in price; and my recollection of the market is that it had again 
advanced to about 50 cents a bushel from the severe decline of 3845 cents. I 
would need to check that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. It was in December, was it not?—A. I believe it was in December. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Of what year?—A. 1932. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Milner, the crop of 1928 was the largest crop we had in uli country, 
was it not?—A. Yes, it was. 
_ Q. And the crop of 1931 was the third largest crop?—A. 1931? 
Q. Yes?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Yes, that was the third largest crop we had in Canada?—A. I shall take 


- those—I have not got the figures. 
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Q. I know, but that is roughly correct?—A. All right. 

Q. And we had a carry-over; we had an abnormal carry-over at the oo of 
the crop year in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right; and added on to the abnormal carry-over in 1930 was the 


third largest crop in the history of the country, which made the available surplus — 


for sale larger than it had been for years. Is that a fair way to put it?—A. I 
think that is a fair statement. 


Q. The largest it had ever been; that is the fact, is it not?—A. In 1933 


are you speaking of? 

Q. No, I say the crop of 1931—A. Yes. . . 

Q. —was added to the surplus carried over from 1930, and you had a sum 
total of wheat available for sale larger than at any previous period?—A. I will 
take that as your statement. I won't contradict it. 

Q. You are also aware that at that very same time there were large 
surpluses in the other producing countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Though you do suggest that, wheat having dropped to as low as 383 
cents, had no action been taken there might have been absorption of the hedges 
at that price?—A. I still say that there was no action taken other than the 
regular operations of the market. 

Q. When?—A. At the time wheat was 384 cents. 


Q. You say not until the summer of 1932 did Mr. McFarland fey any . 


action at all?—-A. Yes. . ¥, 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Except to sell. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I think he is wrong as to that. 
The Wirness: I am only quoting Mr. McFarland’s evidence. *» 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you not confusing two things, his operations in stabilizing and ae : 


operations in connection with the ordinary business of taking hedges, for he had 
been taking hedges ever since he had been in charge of operations?—A. I think 
you have been misinformed on that. 

Q. I am just asking you. I do not pretend to know.—A. I have no methods 


of finding out other than my conversation that I have had with him, and my ~ 


knowledge of what occurred in the market. 


Q. Yes?—A. And I would say definitely that Mr. McFarland’s statement ~— 


when he appeared before the Banking and Commerce Commission to the effect 


that he did not buy any wheat until June, 1932, must of necessity be a correct 


statement. 


Q. That is, you said a moment ago, for stabilizing purposes, stabilving 


operations. I did not know whether you made an distinction between the Bye: 
—A. No. It was a question of buying wheat to support the price. 
Q. For any purpose?—A. Yes for any purpose. 


Q. If that be so, wheat had dropped to the price of 384 cents; that is ruin- — 


ous to the producer?—A. Yes, it is. 
Q. There is no doubt about that?—A. No, sir. 


Q. What, to your best knowledge, is the cost of production of wheat? If | 


you don’t know, say so.—A. I don’t know. 


Q. You don’ t pretend to know; but it is at least 384 cents; it is more than 
that?—A. Yes. 


Q. Again I say to you that I am not going to discuss your Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange at the moment at all. You were there in 1919?—A. I was overseas, - 


sir. 


Q. I mean, you came back before the operation had been closed out, hadn't 
you?—A. No, I got back in July, 1919, and I have forgotten. 


QO. You knew there was a wheat board in 1919 and 1920?—A. I did, sir, ve oe: 
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Q. And it was conducted by three gentlemen in Winnipeg, was it not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And it does not seem to have destroyed the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 
—A. It was not conducted over a long period of years. 

Q. No, I am not talking about the period; it was conducted for-a time, over 
' a year anyway, one crop year—A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

(? Q. That is correct; and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange survived?—A. It 

did, sir. 

Q. And elevators increased in number?—A. Unfortunately, yes. 

Q. Unfortunately—yes; and wheat was marketed by the Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes; notwithstanding all that the institution is still there, and that sug- 
gests that the reproduction of a wheat board now would not be such a terrible 
thing.—A. I see, sir. 

Q. Was it terrible in 1919 and 1920?—A. No, sir; but conditions were 
different. 

Q. Well, of course, that is always the reason; conditions were: different, 
there is no question about that; they are very much more dificult now than 
they were then.—A. We are in a very difficult situation. 

4). Conditions are much more difficult, aren’t they?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Very much more difficult, by reason of very many causes, I suppose one 
of the principal ones being the increased production of wheat in the world.—A. 
I don’t think that is Canada’s main cause, sir. 

Q. I did not say, Canada’s main cause?—A. I understood you did. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to what Canada’s main cause is; 
I am far from endeavouring to prevent you from saying that?—A. Are you 
asking it as a question, sir? 

Q. No; you are suggesting that there is something you had to say about the 
main cause?—A. I did not suggest— 

. Q. If you have, say so—A. I would suggest one of the reasons for Canada’s 
trouble, as far as my own experience is concerned, is that our grain is held at 
a price too high to compete with other grain exporting countries. 

Q. Meaning that the price which was asked for it was too large a price 
in comparison?—A. In comparison with the others; yes, sir. 

Q. It is a better quality of wheat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You recall that in 1931 the public was advised that wheat should not 
be sold at a low price?—A. I do not know by whom that advice was given. 

Q. I should say, the public press?—A. I do not know where they took 
their advice from. 

Q. You know there was a general view that Canadian wheat was worth 
more than was being paid for Argentine?—A. Yes; that is correct to-day. 

_Q. Yes, that is correct to-day. It is correct to say, is it not, that it was 
the Argentine sales that created the difficulty in 1931? About which reference 
has been made in the press and elsewhere?—A. Yes; there was a very heavy 
selling of Argentine wheat. 

@. At a price which would not give the Canadian producer any return 
for his wheat?—A. In 1931; yes, that is correct. 

Q. That is correct?—A. We are agreed that a price of 38 cents was not a 
fair price for the producer. 

Q. Exactly. Now, the spread between Argentine wheat and Canadian 
wheat at the present time is, how much?—A. I have not seen the figures for 
several days; I have been busy with other matters. 

Q. Yes, T would think you might have been.—A. I think the spread is 
about 18 cents a bushel. 

Q. Eighteen cents, yes; it has gone up from 18 to as much as 25 cents 
-a bushel, hasn’t it, at times?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it has been as low as 8 and: 9 cents?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is comparing No. 2 Canadian wheat with mie quality of Auten 4 
—A.I believe it is Rosa Fae. xa 

Q. At any rate, the grade w hich a oes to No. 2 northern?—A. “They ts 
attempt to arrive at a parity as to grades, yes 4 

Q. And, as far as ve ce the comparison should be with the “Rosa Fae” ia 
and No. 2 northern; would that ‘be right?—A. That would be fair. ; 

Q. That would be fair. That spread has been narrowing during: the last 
few months, it was as high as 25 cents?—A. That is correct; yes. 

Q. Yes. Now, you referred to the world’s market. You have ites the 
rest of us, I suppose, read, and you have had first hand information probably, . 
with respect to the bonuses and assistance given to the wheat producers in 
Australia and in Russia and various other places—not in Russia, in various 
other places. I just put this to you: is there any world market in the sense 
of the term as it was used prior to subventions and bonuses and: matters of that 
sort?—A. Do you mean, is there anywhere now a world market, sir? 

Q. No; is there a world market in the sense in which that term was used 
before various forms of asistance were given to wheat producers, as in France, 
Great Britain, the Argentine and Australia?—A. Yes, sir, I think there. is a. 
world market. 

Q. What would you say that world market was?—A. I would say that a 
world market is a place where buyers wishing to purchase commodities can 
do business. ) 

Q. Regardless of whether or not the commodity is a bonused coluniaditys: 
or a commodity that is not produced under similar conditions by all?—A. Yes, 
sir, that does not affect the marketing of it. 

Q. That does not affect marketing as you see it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there really any such thing as a “market” for wheat at the moment? 
Boke the Winnipeg market is a world market for wheat. 

Q. Yes, it is a world market for wheat in a sense, but not in a sense that 
the ultimate consumption of wheat is determined by the price payable there. 
The greatest importing country is Great Britain, isn’t it?-—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So far as a world market is concerned, if there is any left at all, it would — 4 
be Liverpool, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes, Liverpool is probably the world’s largest 

“world market.” if 

Q. Yes; and you would not say that that was a world market as it was — 
known to you and to others for instance before subventions, bonuses and restric- 
tions with respect to sale by other countries became common?—A. if do not "as 4 
the force of your question. : 

Q. For instance, take France?—A. Yes? aN 
. ag You are familiar with the fact that France exports wheat to England?— a 

es. este’ 
Q And is selling it in ee ai at a pate which bears no relation to its cost, ‘ 
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Q. But the ae of that wheat on the Baltic Exchange in London, or Tae c, 
pool, is at a price which had no relation to the figure which he receives in France seg 
you know that?—A. It does not bear a direct relation. Esai 

Q. It is much less, as a matter of fact?—A. It is less. ih 

Q. Very much less: in some grades it is only half?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you describe as the world market then? Take the fee 
this commodity, for which the producer in France has received upwards of 
dollar and a quarter a bushel, we will say, and which is being sold in Liverp 
or on the Baltic at London for, say, half. that; is that a world market?—A 
would say the world price is a price at which a commodity can be obtained 
the world’s markets, regardless of where the market is located. I would Sa} 
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was just and fair to say that Chicago at one time had become a world market 


a _ when they bought Polish rye; if that was the highest price, or the best place at 
which to sell Polish rye then that is the world market for Polish rye. 


Q. The only point I am trying to ask you is something about which you 
know much more than I, and that is whether or not you could describe as a world 
_ market a price which is given for a commodity which is being marketed after the 
producer of it has been paid by the marketing agency—being the state—twice 
what is being received for it on this market. You think that would be a world 
market?—A. I think so, because I think the seller of that—regardless of the 
producer, or of control or anything else—the seller of that wheat, whoever he 
may be ultimately, will have to compete with wheat being sold from any country; 
and the relation between these values determines for the buyer what the price 
should be; that is the world price of that commodity. 

Q. Yes; then the world price for Canadian wheat according to that would 
be the price which was fixed by the seller of wheat—not by the seller, which 
was obtained by the seller of wheat—although the producer was not that seller — 
A. Yes, sir, that is correct; having relation always to quality. 

Q. I am talking about uniform grades, to be frank. Then, so far as that is 
concerned, world market figures at the present time is the price at which state- 
aided produced wheat sold in the markets of the world sells at; what they can 
get for it; leaving out Canadian wheat for the moment?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. That would be right; and I notice in your memorandum you suggest that 
control should be removed and that Canadians should now take this great surplus 
that has accumulated by reason of the facts to which you have referred, and 
this wheat should be sold for a world’s price, which is the price at which the 
French government or any other government might desire to sell, even at half 
what it cost, or what the producer received?—A. In this country, sir? 

Q. No, no. We have a world’s market established to your satisfaction; 
but we have France selling on the Baltic in London and at Liverpool at half 
what the wheat cost because of subventions by the state, which have been given 
to provide the farmer a certain compensation for his crop. Your suggestion in 
this memorandum is that all control should be loosed and the Canadian farmer 
should take for his wheat the price that is fixed in the world’s markets?—A. I 
regret that you read that out of a memorandum, sir, it is not in there, to the 
best of my knowledge. | 

Q. This is your memorandum; here is what you say in the last page, I 
listened to you with attention and here is what you said: 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange realizes the gravity of the present situ- 
ation ‘but feels that the sooner a policy is adopted of selling our grain crop 
in an open market at prices that will find purchasers in the markets 
of the world in competition with the grain of other countries the sooner 
will the present difficulties disappear. 

A. I did not refer to the producer of grain, I referred to Canada’s grain. 

Q. Look at what you said, please:— ~ 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange realizes the gravity of the present 
situation but feels that the sooner a policy is adopted— 

I was looking for some constructive suggestion from you about this bill and you 
say i-— 

The sooner a policy is adopted of selling our grain crop in an open 
market at prices that will find purchasers in the markets of the world 
in competition with the grain of other countries the sooner will the present 
difficulties disappear. 

That is your view?—-A. I still subscribe to that view, sir. 

Q. Yes; in other words, the question for the producer is unimportant?—A., 

That is not correct. 


~ 
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Q. That is what it means?—A. I do not know how you can take that mean- 
ing out of it. See bcbg = 

Q. How could you take any other?—-A. Because, under the present system— 
and I have not in this brief even attempted to suggest to this government a sub- 
stitution for the proposed Grain Board Bill. . te 

Q. Ah, but you have. I have asked you for constructive suggestions. It 
was not an apology for the grain exchange which I was seeking from you, I was 
asking you for something constructive to assist us. What you say in the con- ~ 
cluding paragraph of your memorandum, at page 9, is; you realize the gravity of 
the situation and feel that the sooner we adopt the policy of selling our grain crop 
in the open market at prices that will find purchasers in the markets of the 
world in competition with the grain of other countries the sooner will our present 
difficulties disappear?—A. Mr. Bennett, may I say, sir, to put it briefly, you have 
read some meaning out of it than the meaning which I intended. My intention 
was,.to convey the idea that out export markets should not be restricted, we should 
continue to sell grain in open competition with other countries. I have stated, 
it is my personal opinion, that the farmers’ interests are paramount as far as this 
grain situation is concerned; nor did I ever hold any other view. f- 

Q. Well, you see, Mr. Milner, I do not want in any sense to discuss that 
phase of it with you. Take your recommendation to this government as to how 
they should deal with the situation, and what you say is that your grain exchange 
realizes the gravity of the present situation?—-A. Yes, sir. - 5: hag 

Q. Your evidence satisfies me that you do. You have also given testimony 
as to how prices have lbeen arrived at with respect to the sale of grain where it > 
has been produced under state aid, or with bonuses or subventions as the case 
may be. Now you say that the sooner a policy is adopted of selling our crop in 
the open market at prices that will find purchasers in the markets of the world in 
competition with the grain of other countries—that is French grain, Australian 
grain and grain of that sort—the sooner will the present difficulties disappear. — 
Then you close by saying:— a na 


In the meantime it may be necessary to subsidize the producers either 
by some system of price support, or by other means, and in that case the ~ 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange would continue to co-operate with the govern-~ 
ment. 

A. Yes, sir. ene 
Q. In other words, what you say is let the Canadian production of 400,000,000 
bushels go on the market in competition with the grain of all the countries of the 
world and let it be subsidized by the Dominion government, in accordance with — 
your suggestion, and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange will co-operate?—A. I think 
that is a fair statement. 
@. That is a fair statement?—A. Yes. : Dee 
Q. Is that your only constructive suggestion with respect to this bill2—A. 
That is the only constructive suggestion that I have got in connection with it, sir, 
Q. In other words, it is, in the words of Carlyle, “Let the devil take the hind- 
most”?—A. I do not know that that can be read out of it, sir; we are interested, 
as I pointed out, in the interests of the producer. We are suggesting that a 
subsidy, if necessary, be paid the producer; but we do deplore the fact that our 
export trade in wheat has diminished. ; peal 
@. But, Mr. Milner, was it not bound to decrease the minute nations began — i 
to subsidize the producer; countries that formerly had been importers?—A. I 
believe that that is the situation. : 
Q. Is that so or not?—A. That is so. Wait! 
Q. Now, Mr. Milner, I knew you when you were a young man—although 
you are not an old man yet by any means, you are still young—but in those 
days you were selling large quantities of wheat to France?—A. Yes. oa 
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~ Q. That is so, yes; and to-day fie, only wheat sold to France by anybody 


is wheat that represents the same kind that France has been permitting to be 


gold to other countries?—A. That is correct. 


~Q. And of the amount bought last year by France, according to figures 


: furnished to us, the major part came from Canada?—A. That is correct. 


Q. That is correct. How do you explain the fact—put it this way, is it not 


absolute common sense that the minute France begins to supply her own wheat 
there is a diminution of Canadian exports?—A. That is correct. 


Q. That is so?—A. So far as France is concerned. 
Q. You know, one year we sold France 31,000,000 bushels—I think that 


was 1930—is that correct?—A. Yes. 


- Q. We sold much less in the following years because France increased the 


production of her own wheat; that is so, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Q. And all she bought was what was necessary for mixing and seeding; that 


is so, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Q. My difficulty is this; you say there has been a shrinkage in the sales of 
Canadian wheat, wasn’t there bound to be under these circumstances?—A. There 
was; but I should have perhaps added, in comparison with Argentine and 


- Australian shipments. 


Q. Yes, Argentine and Autralian; and Australian bonuses to the extent of 


£4,000,000 for producers, as you are aware?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now you suggest that some such treatment as that should be accorded 
to our producers, is that your suggestion?—A. I do not care to suggest as to the 
method. 

Q. No, no; not the method; some such system as that?—A. Yes, that is a 
fair statement, that the producer receive a reasonable return for his work. 

Q. You say you think the producer should receive a reasonable return, 
and you will say if you are familiar with the figures, that the Canadian pro- 
ducer has received for a very much smaller quantity of wheat, a very much 
larger sum of money than he received for a larger quantity in preceding years? 


_—A. I have seen the figures. 


Q. There is no question about them being accurate?—A. I have not checked 
them. I presume they are accurate. I take your word they are accurate. 
Q. You are aware of the fact that the price of wheat sold by Canada has 


_ been higher during the last year or two than it was previously, and it dropped 


as low as 50 or 60 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have vou looked at the question of imports by importing countries in 
the vears when wheat was very low as compared with years when wheat was 
bearing a higher price and seen what the effect has been?—A. I do not know that 
T have examined those figures. 

Q. No. I suppose in the ultimate test the question is the consumption of 
wheat, the actual going into consumption of the wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. As long as wheat is overhanging the market, whether in the hands of 
the speculator or the producer it is unsold wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And obviously until it goes into consumption it cannot be said to be no 
longer a factor in wheat prices; I suppose that is correct?—A. I do not get it. 

Q. The test is when the wheat goes into consumption?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is clear, is it not? As long as it is overhanging the market, 
whether it be in the hands of a speculator or the owner, it is unsold wheat?—A. 
The statement is that it has a depressing effect on the market. 

Q. Yes, until it goes into consumption. I suppose that is correct, is it not? 


-—A. Are you still speaking in connection with unsold wheat having a depress- 


ing influence on price? 
Q. Yes.—A. I have seen times when that has not been the case. 
Q. It is a broad and general rule?—A. Yes, it is. 
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Q. If that is so, I am still asking you to look at the situation as you. see ae 
to-day. In any other business in the world, except probably im the production 
of wheat, in farming, if large surpluses accumulated in the only market in which — 
you can ‘sell your product the general idea would be to realize on your inven- nid o 
tories and not produce as much as you had been producing until such time cast 
you are able to overtake the market; is that in cn That may be true Aa 41 


some industries. 
; Q. Is it true in relation to wheat?—A. That aa be a last resort in our ; 


industry. 4 
Q. If it is going to take care of the situation you mention?—A. Have our us 
price of wheat more near the price of other exporting countries and get rid of ‘tb ee 
Q. In other words, Canadian wheat, if it is sold on the basis of competition 
with France, with Australia or with the Argentine, would get re of that probe if 
lem?—A. That would get rid of a certain portion. ‘aie 
Q. Of that problem?—A. Yes. SoH 
Q. What happens to the producer?—A. I have suggested Ae the pro- ON 
ducers’ interests must be protected. ee 
Q. Yes, how?—A. Well, there are various methods that could be adopted. Ni 
Q. Would you tell me what your suggestion may be, because we are deal- — ) 
ing with this matter?—A. We have related the method adopted in France. I~ 
do not know whether the government in this country is prepared to follow a 
proposal of that nature, but the export flow of Canadian wheat could be main- — fi 
tained and the difference between the price which it was necessary to bonus— 
the price at which this grain was collected and the price at which it was sold 
on the open markets—that loss could be taken by the government of this country 48 
as a subsidy to agriculture. aM 
Q. Oh, yes; that is what I thought you would probably say. Now, what 
other method have you to suggest?-A. Well, it is a presumption on ma. Pape 
to suggest. 
Q. No, you are representing a great body. I understand your first sug- ee 
gestion: you simply say a reasonable price should be paid the producer for his 
grain, and that based upon the cost of production, and then the grain should | ae 
be allowed to flow out uncontrolled, and that the difference between the uncon- 
trolled price, the price realized from the uncontrolled flow and the price a ve 
the producer is paid should be made up by the taxpayer?—A, Yes. ees 
Q. As a subsidy to agriculture?—A. Yes. Seay ear ae, 
Q. That is perfectly clear and easily understood. .Now, have you any othe ee 
suggestion? —A. No, I have no other suggestion, sir, but other remedies I have. 
heard other grain men speak of ultimately fall into ‘that same:channel. 9. 
Q. Yes, they all fall into that; they all get down to that in the end?—A, ye 
Yes, they do. aU 
Q. There is no doubt about it. Now, that being so, I put this to you: ee e 
have followed the operations on the Grain Exchange of Mr. McFarland, and ~ 
you know him very well; he talks to you frequently, I understand 2—A., “Yes. 
Q. At present he is in the hospital?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And this is the position, that the farmers of the country, the nredureree 
of wheat in the country have been receiving a price which is higher than they _ 
can receive for their grain if it is marketed in competition freely, would: you 
say, with wheats of other countries?—-A. The farmers did do so. 
Q. Do you suggest the price paid them has been excessive?_A. I ‘do va 
Q. Then, it would involve, on that statement, a subsidy to agriculture in 
the method you have indicated of the difference between what the farmers. 
receive and the price at which the grain should be sold—allowed to flow out | fr 
the country?—-A. That is correct. is 
Q. Now, the grain has flowed out of the country, but not in as las volume. 
as you would like, at prices which have been approximately those paid for i — 


ree: 
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Q. The grain has flowed out of the pouring at approximately the prices at 
~ which it was bought. or received by the producer?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. That is correct, yes. Now, it has been said here that Mr, McFarland 


Pr has accumulated 225 000, 000 bushels of wheat or thereabouts by taking the 
- hedges of the farmers and by purchases on the Canadian market for the stabil- 
- ization of price. On the latter side of it, according to what you have said just 
now, you give your heartiest approval, as to stabilizing the price to the pro- 
: ducer?—A. I did not get the word. 


Q. I am sorry. I was not speaking up—A. Your question was quite clear. 
Q@. Perhaps you did not hear me. I said it is shown that Mr. McFarland 


- has accumulated 225,000,000 bushels of wheat and that a portion of that wheat 
~ was taken for hedges and a part of it purchased for stabilizing the price to the 


farmer, to the producer in western Canada. Leaving out the first question, which 


is disputable, and taking the second, the question of stabilizing, I gather that it 


meets with your warmest approval as giving the producer a reasonable price 
for his wheat and under conditions to which you have referred?—A. The question 
of stabilization, sir, meets with my approval; the price at which it was stabilized 


i does not. 


Q. It was too high?—A. Too high. 

Q. In other words, the price Sea to the producer, you think, is higher than 
it should have been?—A. No, sir, I do not think that. 

Q. Well, that is what it comes down to?—A. That is correct, but there could 
have been another method employed. 

Q. Now, I think we should have that. What would be your other method? 
—A. The other method might have been, as one alternative, that the government 
of this country decide as to the price that the farmer should have for his product. 

@. In other words, the government of Canada fix the price of wheat?—A. 


As far as the producer is concerned—as a minimum. 


Q. That is the first alternative suggestion; that the government should fix 
the price, the minimum price to be paid for wheat. Yes, that is interesting. 
What is the next pomt?—A. The next point is that in the event of the Canadian 
market declining to a price lower than that, that the farmer should have some 
form or method of collecting the difference between such minimum price and 


__ the price which he receives at the country station. 


Q. That would be a very interesting experiment?—A. I think it would be 
all right in my personal opinion. 

Q. In the first place, the transaction is made between the farmer and the 
elevator company. That is the first sale of it and it is made within the provinces 


themselves. But leaving out of the question any difficulties in a legal way, you 


say that this Dominion government should fix the minimum price to be paid for 
wheat?—A. I do not say they should; I say that is an alternative. 

Q. No, no; it is a pure alternative, I do not want to mislead you. Then, 
having fixed the minimum price, for the sake of argument let us have some 
figures, say, 60 cents at the elevator, the wheat is sold on the Canadian market 
by the elevator company through the channels of trade to which you have referred 
in your memorandum at 50 cents, and the 10 cents will be borne A. By the 
government. 

Q. Borne by the government as a subsidy to agriculture?—A. Yes. 

Q. What method would you suggest should be adopted for arriving at the 
minimum price—I am leaving out freight rates because there is a variation to 
freight rates—it is all Fort William basis: but leaving that out, how would that 
be done?—A. That would have to be entirely with the covernment, the finances 
of the country. 

Q. And if White wheat should decline to the price of 384 cents, there would 
be a tremendous liability; and that would have to be met as a subsidy to agri- 


- culture?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And it is so, is it not, Mr. Milner, from your past experience, having 
regard to your knowledge of the 1928 crop and the 1931 crop, I think you will 
see beyond question that the removal of all controls at present with respect to © 


accumulated wheat that is held by Mr. McFarland—we use the name Mr. 
McFarland—but held by a corporation—together with the probable crop of this 


year, would reduce the price to a very low level?—A. It is always difficult to 


forecast the market. 

Q. I agree; but having regard to what you know of world crops and our own 
expectations with respect to western Canada, which, at the moment have been 
expressed in terms of 400,000,000 bushels, and to the rapidity with which wheat is 


marketed in the fall, would it not have the effect of rapidly decreasing the price 


of wheat if all controls were removed and its free flow were permitted?—A. It 
would decrease it with world conditions remaining as they are at the moment. 


. f 
ip 


> 


a 


Q. I am talking about world conditions as you know them to be?—A. Yes. — 


Q. I am not talking about what may be; I am talking about what is. Now, 


that being so, wheat cannot be marketed unless it is hedged, can it? That wheat 


cannot be marketed unless it is hedged?—-A. The new crop? 
Q. Yes.—A. No. : 
Q. No, it certainly cannot. Hedging really is related to what we call the 

credit situation; that is its relation to the necessity of the elevator companies 

having credit facilities to buy the farmers’ wheat?—A. That is correct. 
Q. That is the short way to put it. The only reason the banks will not 


advance money is that they are unwilling to take the risk with the depositors’ 


funds unless they have a hedge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the hedge means that somebody has put himself in a position where 
he must take that wheat which has actually been purchased by the elevator 
company; in the event of the contingency arising that he has to do so, he must 


be in a position to do so?—A. He must be in a position to do so, to put up the © 


hedge. 
“Q. Putting up the hedge simply means that the elevator company has 


limited its possibility of loss. That is a short way to put it?——A. We call that 


“price insurance.” : 


A. Yes. 


Q. If this crop is to be marketed, somebody must provide price insurance? 


—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Well, now, you suggest that if all the controls are removed and the wheat 
is allowed to go upon the open market, plus the 225,000,000 bushels Mr. — 
McFarland has, the hedges can be taken by speculators?—A. My suggestion 


would be that all the controls should not be removed. I do not believe in that. 
Q. You do not believe in that?—A. No. 
Q. But assuming that the controls were removed to the extent to which 


you suggest, you believe the speculators then will taken the hedges, the price 


insurance?—A. I do think it is fair to say just speculators. I think the same 


interests who have always taken the hedges—let me put it that way—would 


take the hedges, yes. 


Q. If all price restrictions were removed?—A. I have said I do not think 
all price restrictions should be removed; but I do think at a price which would 


not be.a good thing to-day that speculators, importers and exporters would — 


ultimately take all the hedges. 


@. In other words, price insurance could be sold to somebody if there was _ 


no limitation or restriction as to prices? 
Mr. Portrous: Ten cents a bushel. 


The Wirness: It is a question of leading the cost of that wheat—you are | 


talking about the cost of insurance. 


Q. That is a much better way. This price insurance must be provided?— — 


a 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. No, 1 am not talking about the eost of insurance at all. I have to sell 
some price insurance to somebody?—A. The hedge. 
” Q. In other words— —A. Yes. 
ae Q. Because I thought your two words were admirable as expressing what 
would be understood by everybody I have used them—A. I was thinking 
of premiums. 
a Q. I was not. I want to put this to you, now. Do you think there would 
be enough purchasers of hedges—I want your opinion, the best you can give— 
Peat! all restrictions and controls were removed?—A. I do say that, but at a very 
much lower level. 
Q. Exactly. Have you any idea how low a level, having regard to what 
_ happened in 1931 with ih crop of that year?—A. No, I would not make an 
~ estimate. 
% Q. It might be ee | cents?—A. It would be altogether dependent upon 
_ the world condition of wheat. 
fo QQ. The world condition of wheat at the present minute is known to you. 
_ It would unquestionably involve a greatly lowered price level; that is a fair 
- way to put it?A. That is a fair way to put it. 
Q. And the result would be that the primary producer of this commodity 

might receive a sum wholly inadequate to pay him the cost of his seed and 

-labour?—A.. May I repeat, sir, I have never suggested at any time— 

@. No; I am saying in the absence of controlled assistance, put it that way, 
_ it would involve that?—A. Yes, sir. 

s Q. There is no doubt about that?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That being so, direct your attention to the bill. I ask you this. You 
will observe that it is not proposed to take the elevators from the owners; 
it merely proposes to permit them to continue to operate their elevators as 
heretofore, but on account of the board. You think that is a mistake?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Which may be a pool. On account of the board. I am treating this as 
a pool, as it is. There would be no difficulties, so far as the elevator is con- 
cerned, would there, Mr. Milner?—A. Well, the difficulty is this, as I see it, 
that this bill provides for the confiscation of the use of property. 

Q. I am quite well aware of the legal argument made about that. It is 
not confiscation at all. I put this to you, Mr. Milner: You own an elevator. 
You ran it all last fall, and as you very properly say, you are governed by 
statute in the operation of that elevator; (a) you must have a licence and, 
(b) you must issue certificates, receipts in forms settled by the Governor in 
Council under the act itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have to be bonded and matters of that sort? Now, as the 
farmers could not sell that grain to you last fall at your elevator, you sold it 
under terms to various people who held it in other bins for storage, didn’t you? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I ask you what is the difference if I merely say you operate instead 
of for prospective purchasers, for a purchaser that you know before you operate? 
—A. I know the money I can make out of that elevator will be dependent 
‘upon competitive conditions. 

Q. It will be this time?—A. In this bill it does not provide for any tariffs. | 

Q. They are fixed by the Grain Act?—A. There are certain matters in 
connection with street grain and so on that would have to be gone into, the 
amount of their operation—there is nothing in this to state what return— 

Do not let us get into the street grain business. Let us leave that 
ine AAT right, sir. 
 Q. I am putting it to you, that when you talk about confiscation—it is a 
good word for lawyers to use occasionally—what happens in this case is you 
812—3 
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are going to run your elevator that you have at Okotoks for the board this year, — : 
last year you ran it for anybody you,could get to buy your grain. What is. j 
the difference? Is the difference you do not think you would make so much 
money?—A. That is always a consideration in business. REO A aa 
Q. I know it is. That is what business is for. Is that the real reason?-— 
A. No, it is not the real reason. It restricts the operations of the elevator under 
this act. See hee ie 
Q. How?—A. It virtually makes all the customers whom we have and 
whose business we have been looking after over a period of years, Jom an — 
organization which becomes similar to the pool—we used that expression betores i.7 
Q. This is a pool of grain, yes?—A. We do not think it is in the interests 
of those people to market their grain in that manner. gif 
Q. Do you see, what I am coming to is this: I am trying to direct your 
attention—it is not an easy thing to talk about the thing as a whole—I am ~ 
starting in with the primary producer who hauls a load of grain to the elevator? — 
—A. Yes. ; 4 
Q. Last fall he hauled it to you at Okotoks; he got a cash ticket and went - 
out and got’ money for it at the bank and that is the end of it; you became 
the owner of the grain; that is, after you bought it; then you sold it to some- 
body else?—A. Yes. het ate 
Q. Now, this year the producer hauls the grain in to you and your elevator 
is running the same way, still bonded and your fees are fixed by law as — 
heretofore; however, you know you have no worry about buying or selling of 
that grain, because it has passed into the hands of the board. You buy for — 
them. When you bought it, it was their grain. Tell me wherein the elevator ~ 
company suffers?—A. We suffer in the fact we are not running our own —_ 
business. ats 
Q. But you are. That is what I am trying to show to you. You are— 
buying grain. You are a public utility under the law; remember, now, you 
are licensed; you have certain statutory obligations to perform. Those obliga-  _ 
tions you are performing this year exactly the same way you did last year. 
IT want to know where the elevator company suffers; J am starting with the. ~ 
producer hauling his grain to the elevator; the elevator is being overated the 
way I have indicated. Now, I want to know where he suffers. You are the — 
owner of the elevator—A. Well, one way in which we might ‘suffer is this, — 
that we have built up—take any company that a man is associated with; 
his business connections have been built up by service and by proper dealings: 
In this case where all the elevator companies in the country were run by one 
organization— ee 
Q. No, no; each company is running its own elevator and the competition — 
for service is just the same as it ever was, and the desire to serve your cus- ~ 
tomer is just as great, only you know exactly what you are going to pay, so 


v v 


far as he is concerned.—A. Then there is no price competition Sep 
Q. No. You do not mean to suggest there is very much for the elevators, 
do you?—A. I do, sir. é 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Did you sell wheat? 
The CuarrMan: No. TI know what the competition is, but there is no- — 
competition in price. I put it to you, where has he suffered? He has taken 
Se aNs. risk, none at all. He gets the same fee, the same customers, the same 
ning and you have no worries. You know your wheat is sold when you 
uy. it. tte isi 
Mr. Vauuance: This must be for you, this bill. ert ss i 
The (CHatrMAN: We are starting with the primary producer and the 
elevator. We have to take it along, starting with the grain in the hands of ~~ 


~. 


the elevator. . 
Mr. VauuAncn: I should be on the stand, not him. 


iia re , en 
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~~ The CHatrmMan: I am asking for suggestions with respect to this, because 
; 


_ this matter is one of the most important in the bill, this section which provides 


i that the elevators shall be operated for the benefit of the Board. Now, the 


witness before you suggested that some sort of board may be necessary. 


~ We will leave that out for the moment. We will assume that there is a board. 


el am starting. out with the producer hauling his load of grain in to the 
elevator this fall just as he did last fall. The initial payment is fixed. He 
knows what he is going to get, and you know, running the elevator, what 


you are going to pay. I am going to ask you where your elevator has been . 
damnified or injured by this step? 
The Witness: I said that one thing is the question of competitive prices. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But your customers, you said a moment ago, are established?—A. They 
are established by competition. 

Q. Well, there is competition in service?—A. There is. 

Q. Not in price?—-A. There is competition in service and competition in 
price. re 

Q. We will leave price out, because the price, we say, adopted by all the 

elevator icompanies is the same?—A. To that extent I have no chance of main- 

taining competition with my other people there; all I can do is on service. 

Q. Quite so?—-A. It narrows competition, let us say. 

QQ. It narrows competition?—A. Yes, for customers. 

Q. Yes?—A. For customers. 

@. But you see, the customer who has been accustomed to hauling his wheat 
to one place, when he is going to get the same price if he goes to another, will 
continue presumably to haul it to that place; and if the service you give him 
is better, or you convass him, you will get the business. It is a question of ser- 
vice?—A. It would be, under this. 

Q. There is no financial injury, is there, because your wheat is sold before 
you buy it?—A. I don’t know what terms these elevators would be employed on. 
Q. But it is fixed by law?—A. You are talking about the tariff now? 

Q. It is fixed by law, yes, by statute. We have not changed the statute. 
You will get the same rate. Assuming it is for storage, and if it is specially 
binned—that probably would not longer operate except it be for sale within the 
province, to a milling company in the province or something of that sort—the 
handling charges are all the same. I have not changed them or suggested that 
‘they be changed. What is your loss in the elevator by this bill?—A. I would like 
some time to think that question over. 

Q. All right. Then proceeding from the elevator to the next step in the 
movement of the grain, the grain already in the elevator is held on account of the 
board instead of on account of, we will say, the Ogilvie Milling Company, if it 
be one of their elevators, or on account of anyone of the numerous elevator com- 
panies. It is sold. It moves out by car, loaded as rapidly as possible, down to 
the head of the lakes. eThere is no difference there, is there? And so far as the 
head of the lakes is concerned, the treatment is exactly the same, for that is 

covered by statute, is it not?—A. The tariff? 

Q. That is covered by regulation, as you say, or statute; there is no difference 
up to that point?—A. Right. 

Q. Now I put this to you: Is there any reason why, in the operation of this 
board as described, all those persons who have heretofore discharged services 
might not continue in the same way as the elevator companies do, as agents for 
the board, to make their contacts, use their contacts abroad for the sale of wheat? 
—A. | have not studied the point of this sufficiently to answer. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am quite interested in that question. You say they 
will be permitted to continue their contacts for sales, as the elevators? 
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The Grates T took the wheat from the producer to the elev 
panies. I left the elevator with the wheat. It has been loaded and bro 
down to the head of the lakes where, as Mr. Milner says, it will receive th 
fee as heretofore for doing that, and: then it has to seek its markets abroa 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes, and not through any agency other than the 

The Cuamman: No. I said if the board authorized various persons “one 
Baved in that business to make sales, the only matter being what we have said 
here with respect to elevators, or that may be varied as the case may ae is 
there any reason why that should not be done? sone 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I just want to be clear about that. You say if various — a 
persons are authorized to make sales abroad— 

The CHarrMAN: This is the way I put it: I am the board, re: these Houses 
gentlemen are men who have heretofore ‘been engaged in the sale of wheat, and I 
say to them, “ Gentlemen, I want you to continue to sell this wheat that, I have, 
for which you will be paid a reasonable fee for the service you render, with your 
customers abroad, and supply them with Canadian wheat.” That is conceivably 
an easy way to do it. They have contacts; the board has not. There is. no ok 
reason why that can not be done if they would be willing to do it, is there, | as a 
agents of the board? owt 


x 
Ua 


The Witness: That would seem to be reasonable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would seem to be reasonable as far as that is concerned. The only Ee 
- question that would arise would be with respect to those who desired to buy it 
outright from the board. They might want to take a chance to make some money 
themselves, if it were provided that the board could sell to them direct and they 
wanted to take a chance. There would be no limitation there, would there? - 
mean, it is conceivably an easy thing to do, is it not?—A. This is getting too 
involved. } 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I agree. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You know, Mr. Milner, it is not involved to your clear ne Ally you 
_ have to do is just put yourself in this position: You are the board, and you ‘are 
not going to establish new agencies in order to undertake trade. You. merely i 
say to all those people who have engaged in the same trade in Winnipeg and 
elsewhere, ‘Gentlemen, preserve your contacts with your customers and sell 
my wheat.” It is the only wheat there is to sell. There is not much difficulty 
about that, is there? And for honest services you will be paid an Lose ss 
That is what the 1919 board did. i 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is a lovely aie 
The Cuatrman: That is what the 1919 board did. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: But, the 1919 board was not organized for the purpose te 
of paying higher prices for grain. a 


The Cuarrman: I have it here, paragraph 5, it says:— ) ee 


Deliveries of wheat may be taken from, through or by. thet use of 
such agents or grain companies or organizations as the Board may see. i 
fit, and may be at such points in Canada, at the seaboard or otherwise, ei ae 
as ‘the Board may direct, and the Board may pay to such agents or grain oe 
companies or organizations handling wheat, or delivering wheat to. the 
Board, such commissions, storage and other charges as the Board w ae. 
the approval of the Governor in Council may deem proper. ‘ 


® 
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Bat By the BD hemons 

a Sans fag have not touched, or endeavoured to touch, in this bill anything that 
fixes. fees by the Grain Commission. We have not dealt with that at all. Is 

af there any reason why the business of the board should not utilize all these 

marketing agencies that have been created during all these centuries for the 

; purpose of selling grain?—A. I presume the board could use those services. 

Re Q. Certainly, and without disturbing the business of these people with the 

__world?—A. I don’t want to go that far. 

7 Q. You don’t want to go that far; there might be some disturbance?—A. 

ie - There might be. 

Q. Is it not fair to say to you there would not be; you are quite right in 
saying you have no desire to go that far. You said there might be, that is “right. 
_ There is no reason why these agencies that have been created all these years 
_ for the sale of wheat.should not continue to function if the board is willing to 
employ them?—A. Suppose the board were not willing to employ an agent who 
had been in business a number of years and did not employ him; is that fair? 
ts Q. No. Suppose it provided for the employment of any who had been 

previously engaged in the business, without particular designation—just as I 

proposed in respect to the elevator ‘companies? —A. I would like to have some 

individual effort in the conduct of my business. 
Q: You would still have?—A. But it would be— 
Q. The same business might continue and make money?—A. That is correct, 
_. if there is a settled standard of crop. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. You would not want to speculate?—A. I do not ever want to speculate. 
Q. What difference does it make in respect to individual initiative?—A. I 
mean, business that would accrue to the company. 
Q. It would accrue just the same?—A. It does -not require speculation to 
make business. 
The CHamrMan: It would accrue just the same. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want you to direct your mind to that problem, will you?—A. Yes, 
I shall. 

Q. You say all that is involved is the question of utilizing every existing 
agency without discrimination for the purpose of preserving contacts with the 
markets, particularly in the sale of grain?—A. Do you say that is done anywhere 
in this bill? 

: Q. What I say of the bill is this; that it can be done, of course, just as 
was done by regulation with the other business of 1919. You see, Mr. Milner, 

~ what I want to get in your mind is this; we have a real problem, I am asking 
you for any constructive suggestions you desire to make. You have made one; 
two, as a matter of fact. One is the removal of control and allowing the 
wheat, of Canada to go into the markets of the world regardless of other con- 
siderations; ‘and two, that any loss sustained by the producer below a given 
figure shall be compensated for as a subsidy; that is part of your suggestion ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I am trying to ask your attention to the bill to show that starting with 
the producer hauling his wheat to the elevator, and from the elevator down to 
the head of the Lakes and from the head of the Lakes down to the seaport 
and so on, that you have a condition visualized, if you will, by what I suggest. 
That would not interfere with your business, let it continue; but it would 
not enable wheat to be bought and’ sold as a commodity with the same free- 
dom as it now is. That is, the John Smith Company could not buy a million 

’ bushels of wheat to-day thinking there was going to be a rise in the market; 
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it al 
they would be acting as agents for the board in the sale of Be. “an cites 
board would direct its policy, as Mr. McKee has said; the board therefore, 
as he says, would be directing the policy as to how best that can be’ done. 
Would that be unfair interference with vested rights in business, do you think? — 
There would be some restrictions, as you say, but would it be an unfair inter- 


ar 
¥ 
\ 


ference with it?—A. I would like to have time to think about that. Sar. Fe) 


Q. You would like to have time to think about that. I quite understand _ 


that.. Perhaps we had better adjourn. When shall we sit again? We eae < 


sit this afternoon after the House meets, unless we ask for leave. 


The Witness retired. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Shall we meet to-morrow at the same hour? 

The Cuarrman: Perhaps we had better say 10 o’clock, would that be con= 
venient? 

Mr. Vauuance: Before we rise, I think leave of the House should be | 
requested tio authorize the printing of the proceedings of the ese thomas 
day to day. 


The CuairMAN: Well, yes there is that question; that the House of Com=- oy 


mons be asked for leave to print the proceedings from day to day. | -, 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes. I did want to say a word about that, ene 
J think the evidence that has been given this morning by these witnesses in 
connection with this matter, and the attendance here, indicates how much 
interest there is in the discussion. aS 


The CuamrMan: Yes. Very well, I have no objection in the world to that — : 


being done, if it is the common opinion it should be done.» The only thing is ~~ 


T had not thought that we were going to deal with anything other than this ~ 
bill, but the suggestion has been made to make it a wider investigation. I 


suppose that that means some sort of an interim report should be presented 


to the House this afternoon, and that a motion should be made by me as the 


chairman that the proceedings should be printed in so many copies—whatever oe 


the motion is—prepare it for me, will you Mr. Clerk? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: There are only two copies I understand being sae 
now. 


The CHarrMan: Is that all; I did not know that, I mae there were 
more than that. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I did not know that either. yas 
The Cuatrman: I did not know that until this morning. ot 


It would be very difficult for me, but I suppose it is probably desnable ; 


that the committee ask leave to sit while the House ; is IN session. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is all right as far as we are concerned, 


Hon. Mr. Ratsron: That is all right as far as we are concerned: but, of . ; 


ae, it would be much more difficult for Hoe chairman than for anybody Lal 
else re. 


The CHARMAN: I know that. We will Anet leave it and perhaps do it as 
a matter of routine. od 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: We will leave that to your decision, Mr. Chairman. ' 
The CuHatrMAn: sThank you. 


The Committee adiourned at 12:59 p.m. to meet — 
Friday morning, June 21. 1935. P again at 10 o'clock am. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Fripay, June 21, 1935. 


The meeting came to order at 10 am., Mr. Bennett presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, Ral- 
ston, Stewart, Vallance and Willis. 


Mr. R. W. Milner was recalled, questioned and retired. 


Mr. Richard S. Law, President of United Grain Growers’ Limited, appeared 
and read a prepared statement. 


Mr. James Richardson, President of James Richardson & Sons, Limited, 
appeared and presented a prepared statement. 


Mr. Richardson to appear for examination at the next meeting. 
Discussion followed as to the date of the next meeting. 


The Chairman enquired if there were other gentlemen present who wished 
to be heard. 


Mr. Sydney Smith informed the meeting he had a statement to make. 


The Chairman informed the meeting that Mr. MacLeod of the Co-Operative 
Producers Limited, had requested permission to appear and it was agreed he 
should be heard. 


Mr. Ralston directed attention to his motion for certain information, 
made at the meeting of June 18th. Discussion followed. 


Mr. Ralston moved, “that the proper officials of the government or Geo. 
Mclvor, assistant manager of Canadian Co-Operative Producers, Limited, be 
summoned to bring with him information showing the amount of wheat held by 
Canadian Co-Operative Producers, Limited, from time to time, the cost of 
such wheat, the amount of the obligations of the Dominion of Canada from time 
to time under the guarantees given to the banks in respect of the operations of 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, and in so far as the same 
are not readily available the books or records containing any information 
relative thereto.” 


The motion was taken under advisement. 
The meeting adjourned till Monday, June 24th, at 10 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
June 21, 1935. 


The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
and Powers of the Canada Grain Board met at 10 A.M., Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Well, gentlemen, it is 10 o’clock; come to order. Is Mr. 
Milner here? 


R. W. Miner, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Milner, I asked you yesterday a few questions regarding the sale of 
wheat in the Argentine. As I understand it, the government acquires all the 
wheat from the farmer in the Argentine through a board; it is sold by the 
various agencies that obtain in that country for making a sale, chartering ships 
and forwarding the grain. Is there any reason why that should not be done 
here?—-A. The reasons I have expressed in the summary of the statement I 
gave, sir. 

Q. Yes, but I am asking you now, you see, is there any reason why in view 
of the difficult situation to which you have referred we should not establish a 
board which would acquire the wheat in the same way as they do in the Argen- 
tine, utilizing existing facilities without limitation—without discrimination, at 
least—for the purpose of seeing the wheat reach the markets of the world; are 
there any conditions in Canada which make it more difficult in this country 

than in the Argentine?—A. I am not familiar with conditions in the Argentine. 
@. That is what I asked you: is there any reason why we should not adopt 
that principle? You heard what Mr. McKee said?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. I am asking for something helpful, if we can get it, for this bill?—A. 
Yes, sir, I think I made it perfectly clear yesterday after the statement I issued 
on behalf of the Exchange that any replies which I made were only my own 
personal views. They did not represent the views of the Exchange and could 
not on account of the number of our members and their various views on all 
matters. 

Q. Yes, Mr. Milner, I realize that you are the president of the Exchange? 
—A. Yes 

Q. I am going to ask you to direct your mind, if you will, to conditions that 
you mentioned yesterday by which wheat from the Argentine is underselling the 
wheat from Canada; that is what your view was yesterday?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what I am asking you is this: is there any reason why, without 
going as far as controlling exchange, a board such as that mentioned by Mr. 
McKee should not market the wheat as it is acquired from the farmer, using 
existing facilities and not in any sense destroying them nor confiscating them as 
you said?—A. There is no reason why it could not be done. 

Q. No. Then if there is no reason why it could not be done it is merely a 
question of judgment as to whether it should be done?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what I would judge. Now, in that regard, yesterday you filed 
a statement attached to your submission ‘regarding the wheat position as of 
June 14, 1935. I want to sak you a few questions about that, Mr. Milner. Mr. 
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McFarland holds, either as cash wheat or as futures deliverable on or before the 
31st of July, 1935, some 225,000,000 bushels; that is your understanding?—A. 
That is what has been stated. = 

Q. And that is the figure you are acting on?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Now, the visible wheat in Canada on the 14th of June, is how much?— 
A. I have not got the visible figures, sir; I took it at the figures you used when 
you discussed— 

Q. A couple of hundred million bushels?—A. Approximately. 

Q. That included an estimate of the wheat in the farmers’ hands—only an 
estimate?—I cannot understand that statement. nag 

Q. Of the wheat in the farmers’ hands as part of the visible 200,000,000 
bushels?—A. The only wheat that belongs to farmers that appears in the visible 
under the method by which the visible figures are compiled would be some grain. 
in the country elevators gr stored grain in the terminals owned by farmers and 
not sold. . 

Q. Yes, quits so. That does not include any estimate of what is on their 
farms. I suppose you have arrived at a fairly definite knowledge of what they 
have in elevators; you can always tell about how much the farmers have in the 
elevators by checking it up?—A. It is difficult. é 

Q. In the terminals and country elevators?—A. It would be difficult to do. 

Q. It is done anyway?—A. It is estimated; it is variously estimated. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. In the weekly reports it would show?—A. No. 

Q. The receipts of the country elevator?—A. That is so, but it would not 
necessarily show wheat owned by the farmers in the receipts; it might be grain 
bought outright by cash ticket that was the property of somebody else. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The flour situation which you estimated as not being in the Canadian 
visible amounts to a little over 5,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that wheat hedged after it is converted into flour?—A. The hedge 
still remains on the wheat if the flour is unsold, sir; that is the practice. 

Q. How much of that flour may be under contract for sale I suppose! you 
do not know?—A. I have no method of knowing. 

Q. I see “wheat in United States in transit and in non-reporting mills and 
feed plants; in bond 4,625,000.” I suppose it is possible to estimate that with 
some degree of certainty?—A. Those figures were computed after having received 
the statements from various members from whom we required them; they 
furnished them, , 

Q. ‘Coming now to the two largest items you have “wheat on ocean pas- 
sage and at British and foreign ports’—that wheat, therefore, is out of the 
country ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. And that wheat could not be available for the purpose of delivery to 
Mr, McFarland on or before the 31st of July?—A. No, sir; he knows that. 

__ @. I should think he would. And the wheat in non-reporting Canadian 
mills in process of grinding, you put that down 1,402,000 bushels; I suppose that 
is an estimate?—A. No, sir; I want to make it perfectly clear that those figures 
were compiled as the result of reports received from members of the Exchange 
and the council required that they furnish this information. And in connection - 
with these figures may I make this clear; may I say this on behalf of the 
Exchange, not as an individual, that we would weleome any person checking 
these figures. 

Q. Yes, I am coming to that; just oné moment. So that if we take the 
wheat which is on ocean passage and at British and foreign ports obviously that 
wheat can never be made available to satisfy the demands of Mr. McFarland. 
on or before the 31st of July?—A. That is in an indeliverable position. 
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Q. It is clear he cannot get it, whoever else may get it?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Wheat en route from country ports 8,711,000 bushels’; is not that 
included in the visible statement?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because it is not compiled in that method. 

Q. It was in the elevators before it left?—-A. That is correct, but when it 
went out of the elevators it went out of the visible position. 

Q. You do not suggest that when the statement was prepared it did not 
indicate that some eight million bushels was included?—A. No, sir, it did not. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because it had left the elevator. It was on track, and 
it was not in any position that the statisticians who compile visible figures had 
any method of figuring. 

Q. Then it is not in the weekly refiorts?—A. No, it is not in the weekly 
reports. 

~ Q. How is that estimate arrived at?—A. How is that estimate arrived at? 

Q. Yes.—A. I did not make up this actual statement, you understand; I 
required that it be made up by members of the Exchange, and the total of these 
figures which were received from the members came to this figure. 

Q. Then the position is this, that instead of their being 200 million bushels 
in the country you say there is 200—have you the statement there—200 and 
and how many bushels?—A. In the country? 

Q. In Canada and the United States, Canadian wheat?—A. And on pas- 
sage? 

Q. No. I am not talking about wheat on passage; that has nothing to do 
with Mr. McFarland; you admitted that?—-A. No, sir, I did not say that; he 
knew it was there. 

Q. I am not concerned about what he knows was there. It is not available 
to satisfy his contracts, is it? The contracts he holds?—A. Yes, but it is by 
no means short. In this way; I will have to explain that. 

Q. I am not asking you that. You may desire to make an explanation— 
I am not going to limit you—but the 7,500,000 bushels of wheat could never be 
made available to satisfy the terms of his contract?—A. That is the purchase 
for long July wheat? 

Q. I am not calling it long or anything else. He has a contract calling for 
the delivery of so many bushels of wheat on or before the 3lst of July, 1935, 
and that seven and a half million bushels cannot be available for that purpose? 
—A. He knows that that is so. 

Q. I am asking you if that is‘so?—A. That is so. 

Q. And if you look at your other figures, the 8,711,000 bushels on track 
might become available for that purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, providing it did not belong to somebody else before it was shipped? 
—A. It would become available, sir, if it was able to be unloaded in the terminal 
in a deliverable position. 

Q. With respect to the five million in flour, that would not be available for 


_ delivery to him or on before the 31st of July, would it?—A. That would not. 


Q. So that 5,423,000 would not be available—that represents the flour; the 
seven and a half million would not be available, that makes twelve million that 
would not be available, in round figures. Of the wheat in the United States in 
transit amounting to 5,100,000 bushels, that would not be available, that is clear, 
is it not?—A. It is clear it would not be available to him on delivery on July 
contracts. 

Q. And wheat in non-reporting Canadian mills in process of grinding would 
not be available for him either?—A. That is true. 

Q. “Other grains hedged in wheat futures 2,559,000 bushels;” would that be 
visibly available to satisfy Mr. McFarland’s contracts?—A. I do not understand 
the force of the question. 

Q. Look at your paper, in which you are trying to make up your 34,000,000. 
We have got rid of two millions. I am dealing with 2,500,000 or other erains 
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hedged in wheat futures. Could that amount under any circumstances be 9 
available to discharge the obligation in the contracts which Mr. McFarland — 4 
holds?—A. A short sale of wheat could never discharge a contract. MY Ets SB aa: 

Q. I am just asking you. This is a piece of paper containing figures made 
up to show that certain figures—information I used was inaccurate. I am asking 
you whether any part of that 2,559,000 of other grains hedged in wheat futures 
could be made available to satisfy the contracts which Mr. McFarland holds? 
—A. Definitely not. ; 

Q. “Spreads other markets, unfilled contracts.” Could that be made 
available to satisfy Mr. McFarland?—A. Certainly. { 

Q. Of all these 34,000,000 bushels I have had put before me there are 
8,711,000 that might be available for hyn?—A. That is correct. en ahs 
Q. Taking that 8,711,000 from the 34,839,000 leaves 27,000,000 bushels of 

wheat that is not available at this time for Mr. McFarland?—-A. That/is correct. 

Q. That is correct; and of the whole quantity that you mentioned yesterday, 
34,839,000, 8,700,000 bushels only is available, if the whole of it could be secured 
by him?—A. If the attitude of Mr. McFarland was to stand for delivery of 
that amount of wheat then he is long. 

Q. That is exactly what I am asking. Now, there were 225,000,000 bushels 
in cash wheat which he has a right to ask for; and the figure which I gave to 
the House was 200,000,000—less 10,000,000, I said, making a total of 190,000,000 
—that being the figure of wheat in the hands of millers and so on—making 190,- 
000,000 bushels that might be available to satisfy that 225,000,000 bushels. You 
make it somewhat less than that now. You see, the result of what you have said 
to me and what I have indicated to you is that of all this visible wheat only — 
8,700,000 bushels is now available to satisfy the demand for 225,000,000 bushels? _ 
—A. Yes; but I must remind you that the statement that is presented here 
was a reply to the statement which you had made. . : 

Q. Quite so?—A. That there was 35,000,000 bushels of short wheat in the — 
market; arther, the 25,000,000 bushels, I think you said. 

Q. I said it was 35,000,000 bushels; and if you take 10,000,000 as being 
unavailable, being in the hands of millers, your figures make it just that much 
worse than mine. For instance, 10,000,000 bushels is the figure of the amount in 
the millers hands—you put it at 8,711,000—that is all the wheat in Canada that 
is available to satisfy Mr. McFarland’s contracts. Let us get this straight? 
—A. I am doing so. 

Q. I know. I say, “let us”; not you?—A. Do you wish me to reply to that? 

Q. Yes, of course, I do?—A. I started to say: The statement which you ~ 
made, as I read it or heard it, was to the effect that there was short wheat sold in 
Winnipeg to the extent of the difference between the visible supply and the 
contracts held by Mr. McFarland. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the necessary inference from that was that that short 
interest was an interest which was detrimental to the market. Now, I have 
pointed out by this statement that that interest, or the difference between these 
figures, was represented by hedges which were properly made against wheat and — 
flour in various positions; and regardless of whether they could be applied on 
the July contracts or not these are still proper hedges against. grain or flour in 
that position. en 

Q. Yes. The point I am trying to make notwithstanding all that is this: 
Mr. Milner, I would like you to look at your figures carefully. There are eight _ 
items in your figures, and you exclude from the possibility of any wheat men- 
tioned in these items being available to Mr. McFarland’s contracts every one 
of the eight except number eight itself?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. jae 

Q. So that, to satisfy the requirement for 235,000,000 bushels of wheat— — 
225,000,000; less net cash and futures—you have at the most 8,700,000 bushels 
of wheat?—A. That is correct, sir. 
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Q. That is correct?—A. I shall have to make a qualification. I do not care 


about that figure, but in connection with the question of delivery on July con- 


_ tracts Mr. McFarland in his operations has at various times spread one month 


into another in the matter of hedges. 


Q. Yes?—A. Mr. McFarland is aware that this amount of grain is always 
in a position undeliverable, and he as a representative of the government has — 
never yet taken the attitude and he would stand for deliveries for the total 
amount of the “long” grain, and quite rightly so. 

Q. Yes. The point I was endeavouring to make was that there was a sale 
of very large proportions made on the Winnipeg market; and what I mentioned 
was that there was not available in Canada sufficient wheat to satisfy Mr. 
McFarland’s contracts if he asked for delivery?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is true, isn’t it; beyond question?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. That is my point. Now, Mr. Milner, there was a fall in the price of 
wheat of six cents in the initial three days of October last. You were in Win- 
nipeg at the time?—A. Are you asking me if I was? 

Q. Weren’t you?—A. I don’t remember. 

@. Don’t you remember the spectacular fall in the price of wheat in the 
early days of October?—A. I don’t remember that, no. 

Q. You don’t remember it. Do you remember there being some millions 
of bushels of wheat offered for sale in Winnipeg, on that market, in. October?— 
A. I don’t get your question. ; 

Q. I say, do you remember the depression of the market by large quantities 
being offered for sale at that time?—A. I do not. 

@. You were not there?—A. I was not there, not on the floor. 

Q. You heard of it, I suppose that is the only way?—A. I saw a lot of it. 

Q. You saw a lot of it?+-A. I said, I saw a lot of it. 

Q. I will give you the figures: The figures show that on the Ist of October 
the price of wheat was 814; on the second it was 77% and on the third it was 
75%. Do you recall the circumstances; do you remember how many bushels of 
wheat were offered for sale?—-A. I do not know how anybody would ever know 
that. 

Q. That is what I thought; except, the people who offered it?—-A. That is 
correct. 

@. And they were wire houses, so far as your investigations led you. If 
it were not that you say in this statement that you made an investigation I 
would not bother you about this. Your investigation satisfied you that it had 
been restricted to wheat offered for sale by wire through brokers operating on 
the Winnipeg Exchange—A. I never made that statement. 

Q. I am asking you; is that so or not?—-A. That is not so, that only wire 
houses had wheat for sale. 

Q. No, no, you don’t get me; that huge quantity of wheat offered for sale 
at that time was restricted to offerings through wire houses; that is, the wheat 
offered for sale on these particular days in the Winnipeg market?—A. I do not 
know who was offering wheat for sale. 

Q. You say, there is no way by which you could know?—A. I could not. 
If there was an investigation made into it— 

Q. I thought you said you had made it?—A. If that is the period to which 
you are referring, we did make an investigation; yes. 

Q. That is what I have reference to; the marketing of millions of bushels 
of wheat offered for sale in three days in October of last year?—A. I have for- 
gotten the figures, sir. 

-Q. Give them to me, approximately?—A. I could not even give them to 
you approximately. 

Q. Were there five million bushels?—A. I do not know that there were five 
million bushels. 
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Q. Were there three million bushels? On the three days, I am not going 
to say which three; was there not more than five million bushels offered for 
sale?—A. I would like you to explain that “offered for sale.” 

Q. I mean, “sold” on the Winnipeg Exchange?—A. And “bought”? 

Q. Well, you know what happened; the price of wheat dropped six cents 
and then Mr. McFarland bought wheat; to keep the market from being demor- 
alized was the reason given. Is that not so?—A. Mr. McFarland did buy 
wheat, yes. 

Q. After the debacle?—A. I do not know what debacle you refer to; do 
you refer to the decline in price as a debacle? a 

Q. Yes, and brought about by the offering on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
of millions of bushels of wheat by someone?—A. I do not like the term, “offer- 
ing”; if you say there were sales “long” and “short,” I will say,yes. 

Q. I am not talking about “long” or “short” you see; I am talking about 
wheat, leaving out these words “long” and “short”; did somebody offer for sale 
millions of bushels of wheat for future delivery on the Winnipeg Exchange on ~ 
these days to which you refer; I will not state the exact days?—A. I say, I have 
no method of knowing whether they offered them or not. 

Q. Did they sell them?—A. There were large quantities of wheat sold. 

Q. Offered at a lower price than the market price?—A. Never; it couldn’t 
be done under the rules of the exchange. 

Q. Well, you recall that the price fell from 81 cents to 75 cents?—A. Well, 
undoubtedly the person with long wheat if he offered that wheat for sale and 
could not find a buyer we will say at 90 cents he must then offer it at 89% if he 
wants to sell it. 

Q. In this case it was not one-eighth short, you see; offers went down from 
81% to 7522?—A. But it did not go down in that method, sir. 

Q. Well, explain?—A. Under the rules of the exchange no one is permitted 
to offer at less than the bid price; so that it is not a question of offering, it is 
a question of having a buyer for it. es 

Q. The difference between “offering” and having a buyer is a little difficult 
for me to understand, Mr. Milner. I don’t want to confuse you at all, I just 
want to ask you a simple question; the operations of the early part of October 
forced the price of wheat down six cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was brought about by large quantities of wheat being sold on 
your exchange?—-A. That. is correct. ba 

Q. A matter of millions of bushels?—A. That, of course, I do not know; 
I do not remember the figures. 

Q. Yes. I supose you do not know yet who the people who sold the wheat 
were?—A. I believe that the check-up did show, but the method that we had 
to use in checking up was through the connected houses, through account 
numbers. 

_ Q. Quite so; you examined the books of the brokers who sold it?—A. No, 
It was not necessary to do so for our purpose. 
ea it was speculative sales, clearly?—A. It was sales of “long” and 

Q. Well, “long and short”; it was a sale for delivery in the future?—A. 
That is correct; 11 may have been selling out of long wheat, which is different 
from a speculative sale in the sense in which you are using the term. 

Q. Quite so; but as a result the price went down six cents a bushel? 

Hon, Mr. Srewart: Was that in October of 1934? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I ask your attention, Mr. Milner, to the fact that at the end of October 
the price had fallen to 75 cents a bushel; it was 81 cents at the beginning of the 
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related action and it went down to 75 and a fraction. Now, you told me yester- 
day that Mr. McFarland began to support the market in June of 19327—A. I 
said that that was the evidence before the Banking Committee. 

Q. Yes; as far as you know that must be correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. McFarland said, at page 231 of the Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce for 1984—Mr. Irvine said:— 


Q. Can you say, Mr. McFarland, whether you had less or more 
throughout this period?—A. I really can’t tell you what we had at that 
particular time, but we made very heavy purchases of wheat from 50 
cents down to 44, to 45 cents, and unfortunately we ran out of credit 
about that time. You gentlemen will probably recollect the very drastic 
decline that took place from 45 down to 38 and a fraction. There were 
statements made that many farmers were squeezed out on that break. 
I took the trouble to investigate it with the different elevator companies, 
and I found that only two and a half million bushels of wheat were sold 
from 45 down to 383 cents. I only mention that to show what a very 
weak market—if you might call it that—existed, and what might have 
happened if there had been any real large volume of liquidation to take 
place at a time like that. Supposing we had been forced into liquidation 
at a time like that, why it would have been chaotic. 


Now, I suppose you recall—you were President at that time; you were on the 
Winnipeg Exchange?—A. Yes. 

Q. You, J think, said to me that the crop we had in 1931 was the third 
largest crop we had?—A. 1931? In 1932, sir. 

Q. 1932, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, the 1932 crop; and that was being marketed that fall?—A. Yes. 

Q. A great deal of wheat came in very quickly. Now, I observe this, that 
about the first of December the price of wheat was 454 cents; on the 2nd it was 
45 cents; on the 3rd it was 444 cents; and so on along down until it fell to 40éths, 
403ths—as a matter of fact on the 16th it was 393ths. During all that time 
there. was the freest market in the world for anybody who wanted to buy Can- 
adian wheat?—A. My recollection of it was there were no restrictions. It was 
a free market. 

Q. No restrictions, yes. During that period of time, that being so, you 
come into the month of January, 1933, and you have wheat never getting beyond 
46 cents, I think, in the whole month, running from 42. Then you come to the 
month of February, and the highest figure during that month was 47 cents flat; 
and then you come to the month of March and it began to rise a little as you 
went along and got to a high of 50% cents. Then in the month of April it began 
to move up a little and got as high as 58 cents on the 22nd, and closed at 594 on 
the 29th. In May it began to move up again. During all that time the. volume 
of Canadian wheat sold for export did not greatly increase, I suggest to you; 
that is, purchases abroad of our wheat?—A. I am not here in the capacity of 
an exporter who could answer that question. I have exporters here who could 
deal with that quite intelligently. 

Q. I do not want to ask you something you don’t know.—A. I don’t know. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What was your question? 

The CHAIRMAN: I just asked if, during that time, there was any appre- 
ciable increase in the purchase of wheat abroad. 

Mr. Goser: In quantity. 

The CuarrMan: In quantity yes. And you say somebody else other than 
you would have to speak as to that. 


The WITNEss: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Srpwarr: That is in the spring of 1932? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I commenced and ran from December, 1932, up to May. — Nee 
The last figures I gave were figures for the month of May. I only asked that in 


consequence of what your statement had been. Otherwise I would not have 
bothered, Mr. Milner. : 
The Wrrness: I should like to make another reference to the question you 
were talking to me about in connection with the difference in the figures you had 
there. You left one there unfinished and you said I might talk to that later. 
The CuArrMAN: Yes, certainly. Go ahead. 


The Witness: I pointed out that in connection with the fact of this grain 


that you speak of being out of position, what we call out of position grain, that 
could not be delivered to satisfy July contracts, was grain that Mr. McFarland 
knew was out of position, and as evidenced by the fact that when we were making 
spreads with him from one month to a future month, to a more distant month, 
we were obliged, particularly in the last months going over into May, or going 
into July, rather, from May, to make up a statement showing the position of 
these various stocks and of the various firms, asking for the amounts of grain, 
and the July wheat which they had. So that in the case of wheat that is on 
passage, for instance, it was required and given him the names of the vessels 


which carried this wheat, so that it was nothing that he was not aware of; and 


he knew. I mean, there is no point in stating that it could not be delivered to 
satisfy the contract, inasmuch as he knew it could not be delivered, and he was 
the holder of the contract, and a man whom we have great confidence in, that he 
would not force a situation which was ridiculous. That is the point I want 
to make. 


The CHARMAN: That is the point I am endeavouring to make with you. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. He was helping the trade out. He was not only helping the farmer out 
but he was helping the trade out?—-A. He was. 


Q. They have created the position where they could not deliver?—A. But it 
was his creation. It was not the creation of the trade. ¥ 


Q. You say that he does not know exactly what wheat he is buying. He is — 


buying in the pit, buying in the hedges?—A. Who said that? : 
Q. You said a while ago you could not distinguish as to who was selling 
the wheat, whose wheat was being offered?—A. That is correct. 


Q. Then Mr. McFarland is taking it all, so he could not tell?—A. Mr. 
McFarland never took it all at any time. 


Q. He has evidently got the bag now, so he must have taken it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is it possible at all times for wheat to be available to cover all hedges? 
You will find the position now—at least, a condition as stated by the Prime 
Minister, that there were hedges out and there was no wheat to fill them. Now, 
apparently what I gather from the discussion, this is one of the outstanding 
occasions where that condition existed. Is it peculiar or does it happen quite 
often?—A. It is a situation that is always in the trade. 


Q. It is always in the trade, so that that was no extreme condition, any we 


more than the volume was larger than at some other time. Because I have been 
going into the statistics and find that that condition does exist at various times. 
I am not out here to try to condone it, but I know it is not a peculiar condition. 


The CuatrMan: I think, Mr. Milner, none of us would disagree with Mr. 


Vallance, that that condition does from time to time exist. The point I am 


trying to make is it is that it is a speculative position— 
Mr. VALLANCE: Sure. 
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The CuairMAN: —in which somebody has sold wheat, and they have not 
wheat to satisfy their obligations unless they get it from somebody else. 

The Wirnuss: I would answer that in this way, that in the ordinary course 
of business, that a person who had flour in this position, had Mr. McFarland 
not had the holdings which he had, would have taken the necessary steps to 
remove that hedge into the position where it would be taken up by the time this 


flour was disposed of; so that his worry as to the position of his hedge would 


not be necessary at all. But due to the fact that Mr. McFarland switched hedges 
and had such an amount of grain, he created a condition where the short sales 
of wheat covered the hedges, and positions of this nature could not be satisfied. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Except by sales—purchases from him?—A. Except by purchases from 
him, and he recognized that fact. 

Q. Certainly. In other words, he would take a July option instead of a May 
option?—A. Yes. 

Q. Calling for delivery in the month of July instead of the month of May, 
which eased the situation for those who had sold the May options?—A. Yes. 
He was recognizing that there was used a proper hedge that could be put over to 
further futures. _ 

Q. That is exactly what I wish to make clear. If there was no sale of 
futures, that condition obviously could not arise, just as Mr. Vallance has said. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Sure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is clear, is it? There could be no condition such as that except there 
was a sale of futures?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Yes, that is correct. It was only about thirty years ago that you began 
to trade in futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange—in 1904 or 1905, was it 
not?—A. I don’t remember the historical facts. We will take that. 

Q. Something of that sort. I do not remember exactly. I am only keeping 
it in my head roughly. Now, just one step more, and I do not want to keep 
you too long, Mr. Milner. The fact is that you read, I suppose, Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s report?—A. I have read it, yes. 

Q. Yes, and you knew the investigation that took place; you know the 
people whom he described as the moths—when you go to your lunch and find 
somebody who has a few thousand bushels of wheat with his broker for specula- 
tion to make a little odd money over Sunday; that sort of thing. Those were 
the moths of the business. That is right, is it not?—A. You have termed 
them ‘‘moths.” 

Q. That is what he described them as?—A. Yes. 

Q. I did not describe them. I think he did. I put this to you, Mr. Milner: 
There were, during the feverish days of speculation, large quantities of wheat 
held by speculators in every walk in life, from the clerks in the banks and 
hotels?—A. Correct. 

Q. That is so?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have disappeared?—A. You state that? 

Q. No, I am asking you. Excuse me, these are questions. They have 
largely disappeared?—-A. Largely disappeared, yes. — 

Q. And they did absorb considerable quantities of hedges, didn’t they? 
—A. Yes, they did. 

Q. They are no longer on the market to any extent, to any appreciable 
extent; that is the way to put it, is it not?—-A. There are not so many. They 
have been decreasing gradually since 1929. 

Q. They decreased very rapidly at one time in 1929, did they not?—A. Yes, 
they did. 
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Q. Just one word now, in order that you and I may have no misunder- 
standing about the Argentina situation. I do not pretend to know anything 
of it except what I have read, but in the Trade and Commerce report for the 
12th of January, 1925, the Canadian Trade Commissioner there made his report _ 
as to how wheat was marketed down in Argentina; and while it is not in any ~ 
sense stated by me to be absolutely correct, I believe it to be from my other 
investigations. I read to you this, and would like you to follow me. He refers 
to the setting up of the board and says:— : 

The purpose in setting up the board was to raise the prices received 
by the producer for wheat, maize and linseed. When the board was 
created it was stated that it would purchase from the producers, from 
dealers in the interior, such as storekeepers who buy from the producers, 
and from commission agents who sell exclusively for the account of the 
producers. The grain purchased by the board at the above-mentioned 
basic prices was to be sold to exporters at current international values 
for these cereals. The grain had to be available at the railway stations 
or loading ports at the time of sale. It was further stated that when - 
quotations for wheat, maize and linseed rose above the basic prices, it 
was not the intention of the board to interfere in any way or operate 
when the market was in such a condition, it sole object being to obtain a 
fair market value for the producer. 

Whatever losses might be incurred between the buying and selling 
prices of the cereals purchased, as well as the costs of operating the Board 
of Control, were to be covered by profits derived from an exchange fund 
created for this purpose. These profits were to be made by the Exchange 
Control Office in the buying and selling of exchange under the new regula- 
tions created by a decree issued on November 28, 1933. This same 
decree also authorized the Exchange Control Office to purchase export 
bills at a rate which was fixed at 20 per cent higher than the rates ruling 
on November 29, 1933, thus automatically depreciating the currency by 
this amount. ; 

The announcement just made that the board will continue to operate 
at the above basic prices has cleared up the doubt recently expressed 
in grain circles as to the government’s attitude regarding this season’s 
crop. 

Is there any reason why, leaving out the exchange, the general principle referred 
to in the Argentine set-up should not be followed in Canada?—A. I don’t know 
that there is any reason, if it is the wish of the government of the country to 
do so. I do not see anything physical that would impede it. 

Q. What I want to make clear is, you seem to have the idea from the way 
in which you approached it—I don’t say your exchange—that somebody desires 
to jeopardize what might be called the property and good will of an exchange. 
What I have been trying to bring to you, or get from you, at least, is some 
evidence as to the necessity of the producer getting a reasonable. price. 
Remember all those months that I read you the quotations for. I think you — 
will say, will you not, that the price at which wheat was being sold did not mean’ 
a return to the farmer for his effort?—A. I do. 

Q. You say beyond question that that is so?—A. T do. 

Q. When you get any figures such as 39 to 45 and 50 cents, he is not getting 
any return for his effort?—A. Well, he is getting a small return for his effort. 

Q. Do you think at 45 cents he is getting a return for his effort?—A. He 
is getting a small return. 

Q. Does it not cost him more than that to produce it?—A. I don’t know. 
That can be variously estimated. ; 

Q. His return, however, would be very small?—A. Very small. 

Q. I think perhaps you would agree with me that if a man purchases wheat — 


at 45 cents—that is, 45 cents at Fort William?—A. I understand. — \ 
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Q. What would that net the farmer, for instance in Manitoba? You know 
the general rates—A. About 28 cents. 

Q. What would it net the farmer in Saskatchewan?—A. Cut off two. 

@. About 26?—A. Yes. 

@. What would it net the farmer in Alberta?—A. It would be about the 
same. 

Q. Yes, because he ships to Vancouver?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: 22 cents, that is what the farmer gets in Alberta. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. 22, 26 and 28 cents a bushel; that is no compensation for a man’s effort, 
is it?-—A. No, it is not. 

Q. You said yesterday that you were desirous of improving the position 
of the producer?—A. Yes 

Q. That means the raising of prices over 45 and 50 cents at Fort William, 
anyway ’?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Lucas: Might I suggest that that is for No. 1 Northern. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, that is No. 1 Northern: I was reading off this, 


By the Chairman: 
@. And there is a limited quantity of this No. 1 Northern as compared with 
No. 2. There is more No. 2 than No. 1, I understand?—A. Yes. 
@. And the difference between them, roughly, per bushel, in grades, is how 
much?—A. 3 cents. 
Q. So that that would explain what Mr. Stewart Ke just said as to wheat 
in Alberta being 22 cents. That would be No. 2, I take it? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. I am not too sure it did not apply to No. 1 for 
a considerable period. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did it? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to put this to you: Assuming that a board was set up—lI shall 
not trouble you for more than a moment—as suggested by Mr. McKee, and 
that it had complete control of the wheat that is now on hand in Canada in the 
hands of the Co-operatives, that it exercised only the power that the Argentine 
Board of Control does, namely take over from the producers their wheat and 
continue to market it under the conditions mentioned by Mr. McKee as to 
there being no disturbance of existing facilities——shipping agents and brokers 
and men of that sort, those who are engaged in this business, elevator owners 
and everything of that sort at. Vancouver and at the head of the lakes,—is there 
any reason why, practically—and I am jut putting it to you practically; I do 
not want any theories about it—we could not actually do it and thus preserve 
the situation? Because you add to that, you admit that there is a great world 
surplus, as far. as we know, that has to be taken care of, before the market will 
be steady?—A. Yes. 

Q. As you said yesterday. I would like to ask you on the practical matter 
whether we could not work this out on some such plan as that?—A. It could be 
worked out in that manner. As to the advisability of it, of course that is another 
thing. It could be worked out from a practical standpoint, yes. 

0. That would, at least, permit the orderly marketing of it, would it not? 
—A. I have never been able to understand that term. 

Q. Orderly marketing really means this: to prevent wide fluctuations that 
arise from somebody throwing upon the market substantial quantities of wheat 
- at a price of 6 cents less than it was two days before?—A. That is a different 
_definition from the usual definition of orderly marketing. 
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Q. I am putting it to you that that is what I have in my mind?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it flows to the consumer in a steady flow at reasonably steady prices? _ 
—A. That will not work, sir, ' 

Q. That will not work?—A. No. ' 

Q. Because of the desire of those who mill our wheat to buy it for as little 
as they can?—A. They are buyers. 

Q. And if the Argentine has been able to sell at the quantities it has at — 
the price it has it is because the buyers get it at a cheaper price than they 
thought they could buy Canadian wheat; that is your view?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a practical matter it could be worked out in that way. That is what 
I want to get from you. Now, one word more. You spoke about compulsion. 
If we had a board such as Mr. McKee mentioned yesterday dealing with the 
matter in the manner he indicated it is perfectly clear it must have all the wheat, 
must it not, if it is going to be able to serve any purpose at all?—A. I do not 
agree with that, sir. 

Q. Well, you see, in the Argentine they found it necessary to have it all?— 
A. Regardless of what they did in the Argentine I do not agre with that idea, 
that it would require to have all the wheat in order to be successful. 

Q. Well it is perfectly clear you cannot leave it just in a haphazard manner, — 
can you, if you are going to carry out the plan suggested by Mr. McKee?—A. 
I must have misunderstood the plan as outlined ‘by Mr. McKee. 

Q. What he said was this: I admit some board should be set up to deal 
with the situation?—A. Yes. : 

Q. We will just stop with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, could that board function in this country—I am eliminating local 
sales within the province—unless it was in a position to make the sales to intend- 
ing purchasers, having regard to holding all the wheat as they do in the 
Argentine; could it properly function otherwise?—A. Oh, yes. Mee: 

Q. How could it?—A. Much along the same lines that the present opera- 
tions of Mr. McFarland have been conducted. 

Q. In other words, be willing to hold the bag while the other fellow was 
playing it?—-A. That is not a fair statement. aoe 

Q. Pretty nearly that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Is not the boot on the other foot? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: All right. 


The CHAIRMAN: [I do not think so. 


By the Chairman: ; 


Q. Mr. Milner, what I desire to get from you is this: what method ean be 
pursued to deal with it if only part of the wheat were being dealt with by the 
board?—A. Well, I did indicate yesterday, sir, if it were necessary in order to 
protect the government’s interests in the large holdings which they have, if it 
were necessary to prevent rapid declines in prices due to outside causes or the 
ee marketings in this country, a board empowered to do that might be of 

enent. 

Q. Could it function unless it were in a position—I am leaving out’ Mr. 
McFarland’s holdings—to deal with the whole?—A. I do not get the force of 
your question, sir. : 

Q. What I mean is, could it possibly successfully function unless it had all. 
a aie Yes; I think it would function behter if it did not have all the 
wheat. fea 

_ Q. Would you mind explaining how that is possible, because that is the 
point I had great difficulty about and I am asking you to help me?—A. The — 
obligations of the board, the liabilities of the board would be lessened to the 
extent of the smaller quantity of wheat it had to handle. has? 


\ 
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Q. I am thinking of the primary producer in this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am approaching it from that angle and trying to see he, at least, gets 
something for his efforts. You say frankly 22 cents, 28 cents and 30 cents is 
just no good at all?—-A. A ridiculous price. 
~~ Q. Yes. Now, in thinking of him, is there any way by which we ean deal 
with it except in the manner I have indicated, except that board had complete 
control of the wheat. How could it function ‘successfully except in that way?— 
A. I do not know that the operations of Mr. McFarland have been entirely un- 
successful inasmuch as had there beer a sales policy in conjunction with his 
stabilization efforts, I think that probably the operations conducted by him 
would have been entirely successful. 

Q. You remember that Mr. McFarland before the committee last year 
stated that one of the things that he did when he took over from the actual 
management was that there should be a calling in of those sales agents in 
London, let the ordinary trade otherwise function, the ordinary trade functions 
of the Baltic and elsewhere. Do you remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has been continuously pursued?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest that the proper thing to do would be to retain these sales 
agents for the purpose of endeavouring to make sales through other than the 
ordinary channels?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Was not the sales resistance that developed against Canadian wheat 
brought about from the fact that that trade which existed for over a hundred 
years was resentful against the loss of business; 1s not that so?—Undoubtedly. 

Q. Now, Mr. McFarland endeavoured to remove that, he told this commit- 
tee last year. That is the first thing he did?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under those circumstances how would it be possible to utilize the ordin- 
ary channels of trade? I am starting with your elevators, going from them to 
your terminals at Vancouver and the Head of the Lakes, then I am going to your 
great sales agencies, and I am transporting you to the Baltic and Liverpool. 
How would it be possible to do that under these circumstances—remember, 
under these circumstances, talking about that, unless all the wheat were con- 
trolled by the board for this purpose?—A. Well, if you start out with the 
assumption you are going to use all the elevators and you are going to use all 
the terminals as agents for the board then, of course, that presupposes you are 
going to have all the wheat. 

Q. That is what I am putting to you. I want to ask you if there is any 
other way in which we can do this except that way’?—A. Yes, not use the 
elevators; permit the elevators to function exactly as they have been up to the 
present time. 

Q. They will, except they will be buying for one person?—A. Then they 
become agents for the board, sir. 

Q. Yes, and they will be paid for it?—A. Permit them to function as they 
do to-day, leaving the marketing machinery as it exists. 

Q. The marketing machinery exists under the Grain Act, and you are more 
familiar with it than I am because you used to operate it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The charges and fees are all fixed by statute, regulation?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. What I am thinking of— A. These are charges to the farmers. 

Q. Yes; I am trying to preserve it all, not destroy anything by suggesting 
to you there is no way in which it can be done by which you can save the 
elevators, the terminals, all this machinery that has been built up through the 
years, unless all the wheat is in their hands to deal with it. I wish you to help 
me; I am asking for help from you?—A. I would say as I said a moment ago, 
sir, ‘that in my opinion a better method would be to continue operations such as 
have been conducted by Mr. McFarland and leave the machinery exactly as it 
exists to-day. ; 
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Q. Now, I follow you there—don’t let me interrupt you. Is there anything» 
r?—A. No, sir. / i be elt Bech 
aos Then, I put this to you: here is McFarland with his wheat, first cash 
wheat and his July options?—A. Yes. : Hise 3? 
- Q. At the ad of Jey he would take delivery if he had the money—that is 
clear, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, he would have his wheat, whatever it might be, 200,000,000 
bushels for safe argument, and he would be endeavouring to sell that?—A.. Yes. 

Q. And the farmers would have their wheat flowing in, if the crop is as 
large as expected, at a tremendous volume?—A. Yes. ; ae 

Q. And does the board get that, or does everybody get it under your plan? 
—A. I have not submitted a plan. 

Q. Under your suggestion. I am not trying to trick you with the word 
“plan” ?—A. All right. ; 

Q. Under your suggestion. I am really anxious to see what can be done to 
meet a difficult situation?—-A. Under that condition I would say that stabiliz- 
ation operations would have to be continued by the board to prevent a very 
serious decline in prices. 

Q. If the crop is 400,000,000 bushels as suggested, that means—it is a late 
crop, I am advised?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many days is it that it usually takes a crop to mature?—A. 101, 
106. 
Q. 106. The crop this year is a bit late. You do not expect deliveries to 
commence before when, as you see it now?—A. In volume the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 15th of September. 

Q. That is pretty late, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Between that and the close of navigation there will be a tremendous 
effort made to move wheat by millions and millions of bushels?—A. From the 
farmers. 

Q. If past history has indicated anything?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless you think something is done the price may get out of line?—A. 
I do. 

Q. And you know of no method except a board that would deal with the 
situation or somebody exercising a stabilization function?—A. That is so. 

Q. You believe a board would be better than any individual because it 
would have continuity and would live long, would not be sick?—A. Only on the © 
basis three minds are better than one, too much of a burden for one. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is only one reason it would not get sick and 
that is because the government are financing it. 

The CHarrMaAn: I say he says that. What you say now is the country 
should stabilize the operations of the board? 

The Wirness: All I am interested in in regard to stabilization is a good 
return to the producers through any method they may adopt for stabilization. 


The Cuatrman: I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Milner. There is nothing | 
more I desire at the moment. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. As a man from the east who does not have a very clear understanding © 
of wheat handling, may I ask you this question: am I correct in what I under- 
stood, that under existing conditions any man not in the trade or firm in the 
trade can put on the market one million bushels of wheat that they do not 
own?—A. You are asking me is it— path st : 


Q. At the time they, are offering for sale?—A. You are asking me if it is 
possible to short sell grain in the Winnipeg market, make short sales of grain. 
Q. Yes.—A. That is possible, yes, and it is done. oe 4s 
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Q. It is done?—A. Yes, there have been short sales of grain in the Winnipeg 


_ market; I presume they are offering short wheat in the Winnipeg market. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Are there any tabulations as to your longs and shorts?—A. They must 
balance. 


By Mr. Gobel: 

Q. Our reaction is that is a condition that should be remedied?—A. You 
think that is a condition that should be remedied. 

Q. Yes—A. I am not competent; Sir Josiah Stamp did not think so. 

Q. I have no experience?—A. Neither have I. 

Q. Would a body such as contemplated by this bill be able to prevent 
that? : 

The CHarrMAn: Yes, undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 

Q. Would a board such as contemplated by this bill be able to prevent 
that?—A. There would be no market to sell in if this bill were to go through 
in the present form. 

Q. Let us have it. 

The CuHarrman: That would stop it. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There would be no such animal. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. In your opinion, would it be a good thing in the iaeaeat of the producer 
to close a future market?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Now, for the information of at least two or three on the committee, 
would you mind reciting briefly just what a future market means and why it 
was established. Why do we have a future market?—A. I used the term yes- 
terday of “price insurance.’ 

Q. For the AES of those who are not familiar with the operations of the 
market— 

Mr. Porrsous: No insinuation. 

Mr. Vauuance: No; I am just making a statement of fact, and the cir- 
cumstances would indicate— 

_ The Cuairman: [I read into the record in the. House of Commons, Mr. 
McFarland’s definition of futures. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. It does not seem as though this committee is familiar with it. Then, 
forgetting that for the moment, in your opinion, Mr. Milner, and I suppose 
you have some knowledge of the operations of the market and that our greatest 
competitors today are Australia and the Argentine, have you studied their 


methods from the producer’s standpoint as to how they are handling the 


production and sale of the crops? In your opinion, and I suppose you have 
some knowledge of the operations of the market of our greatest competitors, 
both Australia and the Argentine, have you studied their methods from the 
producers’ standpoint—how they are handling the production and selling the 
crops?—A. I have no information. I have not made a study of it. 

Q. The information I have is that Canada to-day is holding a greater 
volume of wheat considering production, percentage of production, than any of 
the two countries that are our keenest competitors, that is Australia and the 
Argentine; have you any knowledge of that fact?—A. Only the knowledge I 
have seen in the press. 
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Q. Now, you understand the system that operates in Australia?—A. I do 


not. 


Q. You know that they are subsidizing the growers down there?—A. Yes, — 
I know that. We es et 
Q. They are subsidizing the growers to the extent of 6 cents a bushel on — 
wheat actually delivered, and three shillings per acre on production. Then there 
is no restriction on the market at all. There is a guarantee there plus the 
price. The Australian Intelligence Journal shows that to the end of the crop 
year of 1934 she carried twenty millions at the end of the year and disposed of 
it in December. Now, dealing with the marketing set-up for Canada—and 
you say in your opinion it would be a good thing to close the future market— 
for several reasons?—A. Yes, as set forth in a statement which we have made. | 
Q. Do you approve of, say, a basic price to the producer? The Prime 
Minister was trying to get out of you some suggestion you might make as to what 
would operate probably a little more efficiently—if I am permitted to say that— 
than has the past operation of Mr. McFarland, because we cannot judge the 
operation of Mr. McFarland because we have not got the information; so when 
vou say, as you did, that you understand the system under which John I. 
McFarland has been carrying on you must have knowledge that we have not 
got, and I would like to get. from you the knowledge you have of the successes of 
the John I. McFarland operation?—-A. I do not say it was satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the finances of the country or the ultimate outcome of the thing. 
Q. The general set-up?—-A. The general set-up. I spoke of that very 
broadly as to stabilization operations working in conjunction with the Canadian 
marketing system. , ein 
{). Would you be in favour then, looking at it from the trade standpoint of, 
say, arriving at a basic price, or a minimum price then allowing the machinery 
as now operating to continue operating? And I have this one thing to say with 
regard to the Prime Minister’s point about the operations of the Argentine 
Board, that they did not control the wheat, they merely controlled the market, 
I think if he reads his own words he will find that there were times when the 
control of it is not in evidence. 


The CuatrrmMan: The wheat goes through the Control Board in the Argentine. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Effective control only takes place when it goes below 
what they call basic. 

The CuatrMan: It all goes into their hands. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Not quite. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they sell it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ; 

Q. Mr. Milner, you think our first difficulty at this time is the very large 
amount we have on hand from past crops?—A. Unquestionably. are 

Q. And as you said to the chairman, you thought it was Canada’s main 
difficulty at this time?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That is the difficult factor in the problem before us?—A. That is. 

Q. And that amount of 225,000,000 bushels approximately on hand has rolled 
i oe Pe 75,000,000 taken from July, 1931, to that amount I have spoken 
oI—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Now, do you know in a general way, from your knowledge of the 
operations in the handling of the crop, how that has accumulated? Has it — 
accumulated from year to year in about equal proportions? Do you know — 
what was on hand, say, at the end of December, 1933?—A. Are you talking 
about carry-over figures as I have them? ae ne 

Q. In Mr. McFarland’s hands or the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- | 
ducers Limited?—A. I would not know from visible figures how much the ~ 
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~ Canadian Co- Paardtive Wheat Producers Limited may have had. I do not 
know if the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited ever had until 


_ the present time—ever owned practically all the wheat; so that using the figures 


the carry-over might not be an accurate estimate of the amount the government, 
through Mr. McFarland, had owned. 
@. What information can you give me in that respect? How much were the 


_carry-overs?—A. I can look them up for you. 


@. You have not got them in your mind roughly?—A. It seems to me it was 
127,000,000 and 143,000,000, and then a very much higher figure. I had the 
figure yesterday. 

The CHarrMan: That 127,000,000 includes storage in the United States? 

The Witness: May I get this information from Mr. Richardson. I had this 
peace yesterday. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What is the amount of carry-overs at the end of each crop year for 1982, 
1933 and 19384?—A. 137,000,000, 219,000,000, and an estimated carry-over this 
year of about 203,000,000, subject to change. 

Q. Now, you say you do not know how much of the 219,000,000 in 1934 was 
held by Mr. McFarland?—A. Nobody knows. 

@. Have you any knowledge?—A. I have not. 

Q@. You said vou had discussed Mr. McFarland’s operations with him 
from time to time?—A. Very frequently. 

Q. Did you get any idea from him how much he was carrying at that time? 
—A. The question of the quantity which he was carrying was never discussed. 

Q. And did you discuss the question of the quantity of purchases, of sales 
from time to time, the extent of his operations?—-A. There have been occasions 
when he has told me how much he has poueD and how much he has sold, but in 
individual instances. 

Q. Do you know anything about act operations in the summer of 1933? 
—A.I do not. 

Q. Now we have the 225,000,000 first to deal with, and that is our real 
problem. Is it possible to give to the producer a fair price and still regain our 
markets without somebody taking up the slack?—A. Under some conditions it 
might be. That would be a world shortage of wheat. 

Q. Is it possible to do it this year under the prospects which we face?— 
A. I think it altogether improbable. 

Q. And therefore there will have to be Some assistance, some bridging of 
the gap?—A. Yes, that is a fair statement. - 

Q. And is there any other place that you can suggest from which that 
assistance may come, except from the government of the country?—A. I do 
not know. ; 

Q. If we attempt to make our customers pay a greater price in order to give 
the producer a fair price, that means we will not sell our wheat?—A. Certainly. 

@. And that, as you say, has been the cause of the trouble so far: that we 
have been holding our wheat too high and, therefore, this large amount of 
225,000,000 bushels has accumulated?—A. I have said that that undoubtedly 
was the reason that the surplus had accumulated. 

Q. And that while we may have been successful in paying the producer 
something near a reasonable price, it has been at the expense of rolling up a 
surplus which is now facing us at the end of the road?—A. That is my opinion. 

_ Q. In other words we have been attempting to make operations balance— 
that is to say, not to pay the producer anything out of the public treasury, but 
to get it out of the consumer?—A. I think it is only fair to say in qualification 
of that that there are other conditions that enter into the fact that we have a 


larger carry-over; I am referring to world crops. 
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Q. Do not hesitate to make any reservation?—A. I do not want to say it was 
absolutely from that source alone, but I say it was a contributing factor. bs 

Q. What was a contributing factor?—A. The fact that the price was held 
at too high a level over the Argentine and other exporting countries; but it was 
not the sole reason. 

Q. And attempting to get that price for our wheat, while it might have 
resulted in saving the country from making actual advances in order to bridge 
the gap between the customer and the producer has resulted in our now facing 
this large carry-over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which we have to take care of?—A. Yes. eae 

Q. Do you think it is feasible or possible to take care of 225,000,000 bushels, 
or the accretions to 225,000,000 bushels with the large crop in evidence indef- 
initely? Is there capacity in this country to carry it indefinitely in these 
quantities?—A. Yes, we would sometime reach our limit of capacity. 

Q. What is the elevator capacity, do you know?—A. I don’t know. 

Mr. Porteous: About 350,000,000. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Is that it? F . 

The Witness: One of the other gentlemen who will talk afterwards will 
give you that information. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I did not know it was that close. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: | 
Q. Now, with regard to the Argentine situation, the Prime Minister has 
read—I think, Mr. Chairman, that is the official report of the board, is it not? 


The CHatrMAN: Yes, that is the trade commissioner’s report. 
Hon. Mr. RAtston: Our trade commissioner’s report. 
The ‘CHAIRMAN: Our trade commissioner’s report. 


a 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do you know whether or not the Argentine board operates as an actual 
purchasing body; that is to say, acquires the property in the wheat and sells it 
again?—A. I do not know. ; 3 

Q. Or whether it operates simply as a regulating body which steps in when 
the price drops below a certain amount?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know this, that the Argentine board has functioned so that they 
are not faced with a large carryover?—A. I do know that the Argentine has not 
got a large carryover. 

Q. Do you know whether the Argentine board has published its statement 
showing purchases and sales from month to month; whether it has made public 
its operations?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, then, our problem is to see if we can devise some method whereby 
we may get rid of this accumulation of 225,000,000 bushels and still market the 
crop, 1s that it?—A. Yes. " 
. . Q. And as you say, your only suggestion is that there will be some sub- 
sidization or some assistance in order to bridge the gap between the customer 
and Age producer?—A. That is correct. 

. And is that necessity brought about principally by the existence of 
the 225,000,000 bushels on hand, or would it exist ee the Shae if there is the 
oe there is this year?—A. Certainly the 225,000,000 accentuates a bad situa- 
ion. . 

Q. What was the crop situation in 1932, 1933 and 1934 as compared with 
what you would call a normal year?—A. I do not get the force of your question. 

Q. The crop situation in 1932, 1933 and 1934—the quantity of the crop as 
compared with the normal year?—A. 1932 was a large crop, 1933 and 1934 
were not so large. . ha Se 


“ 
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Q. Were 1933 and 1934 subnormal?—A. Yes, subnormal. 
Q. How many million bushels?—A. 275,000,000. 

Q. In which year?—A. 1933 and 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN: 281,000,000 for 1933. 

The Witness: Approximately. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: And 275,000,000 for 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN: 275,849,000 and 281,000,000. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
Q. What is the normal?—A. There is no such thing. 
Q. What do you say would be an average regular normal crop?—A. Say 
350,000,000 to 375,000,000 bushels. 
Q. Now, 1932 was how big?—A. I think— 
The CHarirMAN: 443,061,000; 1931, 321,325,000; 1929, 304,000,000. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 


@. And what was 1932?—A. It was the year of the large crop. 

Q. The time of the bad slump, when the prices went down to 38 cents?— 
A. Yes. 

- Q. Was Mr. McFarland operating at that time, and buying?—A. In 
December of 1932? 

Q. Yes?—A. I don’t think he was. 

Q. You don’t think he was?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether he was buying or selling in the spring of 19383?— 
A. I do not know; I can’t recall the various operations. 

Q. I see. Now, the effect of sections 8, 9 and 10 of this Bill, Mr. Milner; 
tell us, practically, what is the effect of sections 8, 9 and 10; does that permit 
anybody but the Board to purchase and handle wheat. Or, put it this way, 
does that prevent everybody but the Board to purchase or handle wheat in 
practice, because it does not do it in terms?—A. In practice it does, the 
elevators become the agents of the Board. 

Q. The elevators become the agents of the Board. Is there any way in 
which you could handle wheat out there, outside of the elevators; you could not 
haul it in bags to the stations, could you put it in cars? 

Mr. Peruey: I aim quite sure you could not haul it in bags. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: You could load it on to cars at loading platforms, 


- 


Ae By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 


Q. But you could not load it in quantity?—A. To talk about that kind 
of handling is ridiculous. 

Q. In section 8 we find that all elevators being.operated by or on behalf 
of the Board, etc.; that bars anybody but the Board from engaging in any sub- 
stantial dealings in wheat in Western Canada?—A. That is so. 

Q. And section 9 has the same effect in that it prevents the railway com- 
panies from delivering or receiving wheat from any elevator not operated in 
accordance with section 8; that is, not operated on behalf of the board. And 
if there is anything left to exclude anybody else, it is taken away by the follow- 
ing section, section 10, which does not permit anybody to give a grade or weight 
inspection on a car from any elevator unless that elevator be operated by the 
board, otherwise it is being operated in contravention of the act?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said the practical effect of that is to create a government 
monopoly of wheat in western Canada?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now, with regard to the matter of these figures regarding which the 
chairman examined you this morning: What I am interested in, Mr. Milner, 
is whether or not the condition which was the fact is a condition which had a 
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depressing effect on the market; that is to say, was the sale, the putting out 


of contracts for 225,000,000 bushels of wheat, with 20,000,000 or 15,000,000 


bushels of it in some state or position which was not in an actually technically — 
deliverable position as to the date of the performance of the contract; did that 
produce a depressing effect upon the market, because that is the charge that 
is made?—A. With reference to these hedges, the short position, as pointed 
out in this statement, had no depressing effect whatsoever on the market. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. Yes, I am sure about that. 

Q. That is the thing we are interested in; speaking for myself, I am not 
interested in whether wheat could be delivered technically on a certain day. 
If I sell wheat which I cannot deliver because it happens to be represented by 
flour in the mill, if I sell that wheat and I am not able.to deliver on that 
account, does that have a depressing effect on the market?—A. It does not. 

Q. Does it have a depressing effect if I sell wheat and find it in the position’ 
mentioned; under some of these other positions—for instance, I find it in flour 
instead of actually in the elevator—does that have a depressing effect on the 
market?—A. Certainly not. 

- Q. If it is in any of the reporting Canadian mills in the process of grinding? 
—A. No, it does not. 

Q. Or if it is in a ship, or if it is wheat en route from country points?— 
A. No. 
Q. If Mr. McFarland had considered that these transactions were buying 
contracts, that for his 225,000,000 bushels of wheat he had only 200,000,000 


bushels actually in a deliverable position—although the other 25,000,000 was 


in the position stated in your memorandum—if he had considered that that was 
an improper thing to do and had a depressing effect on the market, had he 
the remedy in his own hands to cure it?—A. Well, he would have forced a 
ridiculous situation. . 

Q. Had he the simple remedy of saying to these gentlemen, unless you 
deliver my wheat I will not switch into new futures?—A. I want to answer 
that very carefully. ae 

Q. Answer it just as carefully and as fully as you will.—A. The regula- 
tions concerning the delivery of wheat on futures contracts suppose that the. 
grain must be in store in the terminal elevator in Port Arthur or Fort William. . 
Now, it must be apparent that the holding of grain in excess of the amount of 
the terminal capacity would result in it being absolutely impossible to fulfill 
that contract. 

Q. Would you say that again, “the result of holding—”?—A. The result 
of the holding of a quantity of futures will create—July futures, for instance; 
with some person long 200,000,000 bushels of July futures, and the terminal 
elevator capacity at Fort William being 90,000,000 bushels— £ 

Q. Yes?—A. — that manifestly means, if only wheat in store at terminal 
elevator is deliverable against that 200,000,000. million bushels on’ delivery 
contracts— : 

Mr. VauuaNnce: Right. 


The Wirness: Your question was, did Mr. McFarland know that this 
could not be done, and was the remedy in his hands? ) 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That is my question, was the remedy in his hands? If there was any- 
thing improper in selling wheat which was not in a technically deliverable — 
position, and which was in one of the positions mentioned in paragraphs 1 to 8 


of this memorandum; if there was nothing improper in doing that had Mr. 


McFarland the remedy in his own hands by saying to these men, you deliver — 


that wheat?—A. That is a fact, he certainly did; and in the list of transactions see 7 


which we had with him between May and July he insisted that the details of 
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the wheat and the position of the wheat or flour stocks be supplied, and he 
., would permit the hedges to go from May to July. His statement to me subse- 
ue quently was that his statements were all arranged satisfactorily. 

a Q. So that the wheat switches from October to May was the same situation 
} as existed in October?—A. Yes. 

q Q. And did Mr. McFarland permit the switch knowing that position?—A. 


Yes. 

Q. He did not insist on these men delivering their wheat and fulfilling their 
contracts?—-A. No, he did not. 

Q. He permitted them to switch; what is the next future?—A. After 
_ October is December. 

Q. And then after December is May?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want you to give the fullest answer possible; is there anything in a 
transaction of that kind which has the effect of depressing the price of Canadian 
grain. That is all I am interested in?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Milner, that it helps to preserve the price, to stabilize 
the price; I do not mean to stabilize it in the sense of paying more for grain, 
but I mean the practice that has been followed in the marketing of grain by Mr. 
McFarland?—A. Oh, I think that it has had a stabilizing effect on prices. 

Q. Yes; allowing the switching of futures?—A. Undoubtedly it was a 
proper procedure, because nothing else could have happened. He realized that. 

@. I am not concerned about that; that, of rae would have the effect of 
preserving the price?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. In your memorandum at page 6 you say:— 

. In other words, the alleged break-down of the Winnipeg market has 
been the natural accomplishment of the government’s operations, and its 
failure to take the hedges, to the extent that there has been failure, is the 
result of the co-operation of the Exchange in the policy of the government. 

What do you mean by that?—A. Well, I mean by that, this: It has been stated 
that because the speculators went out of the market the government came in; I 
am trying to point out here that quite the reverse was the case, that speculators 
will not engage in trade in the futures market, performing the function of taking 
up hedges, so long as there is a large concentrated holding by the government, 
and as that holding increased so the speculators were less inclined to trade. in 
the market. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
@. On account of the overhead?—A. That is exactly it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. On account of what?—A. On account of their feeling over the holding 
by one person, and.the doubt in their minds as to what was going to be done 
with it. 

@. What I was interested in was the words: “The alleged break-down of 
the Winnipeg market”; has there been a break-down of the Winnipeg market? 
—A. No. \ 

Q. What do you mean by that there then?—A. I said it was stated in the 
discussion of this bill that the machinery in the Grain Exchange had broken 
down, had ceased to function. 

Q. You say that if there has been any break- down it has been due to the 
accumulation in one hand of this very large quantity of grain which over-hangs 
the market?—A. That is the big contributing factor. 
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Q. And you realize that somebody is not going to be able to dispose of ie 
225,000,000 bushels of wheat and still get a fair price for the farmer for his new 
crop?—A. Not without subsidies, or assistance of some kind. 


. . 


; * 

Q. Not without what?—A. Not without subsidies or assistance of some 
kind. : 

ve Now, on page 8 of your memorandum you said—I don’t know just what 
you are referring to—but in the last part of the paragraph you refer particularly 
to: “Part experiments in centralized control have merely resulted in disorderly 
marketing, and in destruction of the balance between supply and demand.’ 
What experience are you referring to?—A. To the United States Farm Board 
and to our own pools. bh / ; ei 

Q. Was there really disorderly marketing in connection with the United 
States Farm Board, did not the United States take the loss?—A. Well—I said 
disorderly marketing—in the final analysis they were obliged to face the ques- 
tion of getting rid of the surplus, which they did at a considerable loss, and 
there was no way they could do that. I said to-day, I did not understand the 
expression ‘‘orderly marketing”; I never have. 

Q. But you use the expression “disorderly marketing”, what do you mean 
by that? I thought that in the United States that they saved disorderly mar- 
keting by the government simply buying the wheat and disposing of it at the 
best price they could get?—A. I say it resulted in a chaotic condition in their 
market. 

Q. Would you just follow that one step further; as a matter of fact, is 
there any control in the United States at the present time?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. : 

(J. As a matter of fact, there is none?—A. No. 

Q. And Mr. Legge’s board just ceased to function having cleaned up its 
bin?—A. It did. . , 

Q. Well now, is there any other cause you want to mention as an example 
of past experience in centralized control; or, have you any in mind?—A. I have 
the Canadian pools. ; 

Q. Well, what do you mean by that,- just explain that?—A. Well, the 
result of their operations was a large carry-over. 

Q. Yes?—A. Which this government was obliged, which Mr. McFarland was 
obliged to liquidate. 

The CuatrMaANn: A little louder, Mr. Milner, please; I did not get the 
question. What was it? ey 
The Reporter: Reads:— 

Q. Well, what do you mean by that, just explain that?—A. Well, 
the result of their operations was a large carry-over. - 

Q. Yes?—A. Which this government was obliged, which Mr. McFar- 
land was obliged to liquidate. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is the pool carry-over that you referred to?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The large carry-over resulting from pool operations?—A. Yes. ! 

Q. Now, your answer to the chairman with regard to something other than 
a compulsory or 100 per cent monopoly was that you thought such a system 
could be evolved and could be operated, and the effect of it was, as I understood — 
it, that the same sort of powers as had been given to Mr. McFarland might 
be continued in some statutory body?—A. Yes. Spe fr 

Q. Would you approve of the policy which has been following by Mr. 
McFarland in holding wheat and piling up this carry-over, or would you con- 
sider that one of the necessary duties of that board or body would be to 
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- liquidate those stocks and to start getting the carry-over from year to year down 


rather than having it increased?—A. I made it perfectly clear in my remarks 
when I said that I did not think the export flow of wheat should be held up, 


and that we should continue to sell wheat in competition with other countries. 


Q. I heard that all right. I understand that. But the question is whether 
we should continue to sell ever more wheat than the crop in order to reduce the 
hang-over or carry-over, rather than have it pile up?—A. You are asking me 
as to my opinion, or the board? 

@. Yes, just your opinion?—A. I would say definitely yes, it must be got 
rid of, because of its depressing influence. 

@. In other words, your opinion would be you would not even set it over in 


‘the corner?—A. I would not. 


Q. Or in a group of elevators and say, “ you stay there; I am going to try 
to market the current crop.”?—A. I would not. 

Q. Because the very existence of it in the hands of the board or somebody 
who might drop in on the market, has a depressing influence on current prices?— 
A. Exactly. In other words, I would face the issue I have to face as quickly 
as I could and get it over with. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to segregate the two in the matter of 
marketing?—A. I mean, it has occurred to me whether it would be possible 
to have one body handling the carry-over and another body handling the 
current crop?—A. That could be possible. 

Q. But I mean, do you think it is practical?—A. No. 

Q. Would you put one up against the other?—A. No, I would. not. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


_ Q. I did not understand you to say, Mr. Milner, that you would throw 
that 200,000,000 bushels at once on the market?—A. No, I didn’t say that. 

@. No; you would recommend the orderly—perhaps I had better leave that 
word “orderly” out?—A. I would recommend disposing of it as the market 
would take it. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Which means wheat would have to be selling in competition with other 
countries?—A. Decidedly. 

@. And it means we would have to sell so that we would displace some 
other wheat producer in the markets of the world?—A. Yes. 

@. What is the normal spread between our No. 2 and Argentine?—A. By 
normal, do you mean—I think on the quality basis it might be possibly 8 or 
10 cents. I prefer that you ask exporters who are familiar with it. 

@. What is the brand of wheat in Argentina which corresponds with our 
No. 1?—A. I have seen Rosafe wheat used as comparative to our No. 2 northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. They have not a comparative grade with our No. 1 Northern?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Would you explain this sentence to me, which is in your report on 
page 5, at the bottom of the page? You are speaking about June, 1932, when 
Mr. McFarland began under the guarantee of the Dominion government to 
support prices in the Winnipeg market.—A. Yes. 

Q. The sentence is as follows: ‘From the time that wheat prices in Winni- 
peg began to be sustained above the natural level of prices in the markets 
of the world, the ability of the futures market to absorb hedging transactions 
began to decline.” What does that mean?—A. That means that no person would 
buy our wheat who had any knowledge of conditions, at too high a price. No 
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as we did not have traders in the market, the ability. of the market to absorb 
hedges began to decline. 


Q. Is that not throwing a lot of mystery about it? It is this “absorbing x 


hedging transactions” that gets me fuddled. 
The Cuarrman: You are like a great many other people. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Is it not just a plain transaction? Correct me if I am wrong, but is it 


not a plain transaction that I buy wheat and the hedging transaction is that | 


IT sell it?—A. Exactly. 

Q. I sell it for future delivery?—A. That is right. 

Q. And therefore when you say the ability of the futures market to absorb 
hedging transactions began to decline, it means nothing more or less than when 
I bought the wheat I could not find any purchasers for it at a price above what 
I bought at my option price?—A. So that you were not back there again. 

Q. Yes; so that I was loaded that way.—A. That is correct. 

Q. Could not find purchasers, that is all?—A. Quite right. 

Q. And the fact that it is a future does not make any difference; it is Just 
as much wheat as if it were a cash transaction?—A. Exactly. ; 

Q. Except you are going to deliver in the future?—A. Yes. 

@. And you are gambling—or, I will withdraw that statement— 


Mr; Wituts: Tut, tut. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. You are speculating or taking a chance on the possible ups and downs ~ 


of the market between the time you have sold, the date you have sold and the 
date you have got to deliver?—-A. Will you state that again? 
@. I will put it the other way. I think you are right in asking me to put 


it the other way. I think it is really the purchaser of the wheat who has to _ 


take the chance on the ups and downs of the market?—A. Yes. 
Q. Between the time he bought your future and the time you were going 
to deliver it?—A. Right. . 
Q. I think there is only one more thing. You issued a very challenging 


warning at the bottom of page 7 of your memorandum. You say, “Grave dis-. 


advantages are inherent in a single monopolistic control and operation of the 
grain trade in Canada.” Would you amplify that?—A. Well, on the basis 
that competition in business is an advantage throughout the entire marketing 
machinery, and the fact that there would undoubtedly be resistance set up 
against monopolistic control, is what I had in mind, both by the purchasing 


ey?) goat 
person would buy it for future requirements if they could buy wheat elsewhere, i) 
so that the ability of the market to take hedges—as they were out of line, and ~ 


people of Canadian wheat and any person who had to deal in Canadian exports - 


of either wheat or flour. 

Q. To put it roughly, you mean that you think this would be notice to the 
world that we are going to try to take our customers by the throat and make 
them pay the price that we dictate?—A. That is exactly it. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I do not think there is anything else, Mr. Chairman. ee 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Is it your belief that, if Bill No. 98 becomes law, the Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange would cease to function?—A. Yes. — 


uy @. Do you really think that would be a serious matter for Canada?—A. 
O, sir. 


Q. Would it be more serious for Canada or for the Winnipeg Grain _ 


Exchange?—A. For Canada. 


i a ek 
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Q. Has Australia a futures market?—A. I have already stated that I 


‘ain know what their markets are. You will have to ask the exporters. 


- Q. Well, I am informed that Australia has no futures market. I thought 
you, as head of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, would be familiar with other 
countries’ facilities for handling grain?—A. I am not. 

Q. I am informed that Australia has not a futures market, and so far as 
we can learn they have had no difficulty in selling their wheat. In fact, Australia 


is being held up as one country which has disposed of its supplies. I understood 


you to tell Mr. Ralston a few minutes ago that short sales had no effect on 
the market price. Do you say that?—A.I said “hedging sales,” the sales 
referred to in his statement, were not a depressing thing as far as the market 
price was concerned. 

Q. Hedging sales might be short sales?—A. Hedging sales would not be 
short sales. 

Q. Even hedging sales would take no effect on the market?—A. Not of 
the class represented in the statement to which he was referring. 

Q. So that when there is heavy hedging in the fall, it does not affect the 
market, in your view?—A. Heavy hedging in the fall is not anything—does 
not fall within any of the items that appear on that statement. 

Q. I am not referring to your statement here—A. That is what Mr. Ralston 
was referring to when I mentioned that. 

Q. I am asking you when heavy hedging sales do take place in the fall, 
does it have an effect on the market price?—A. It does if the outside conditions 
—I will put it this way: I have seen a very good increase in prices during the 
heaviest hedging season. I have seen a rising market during very heavy hedg- 
ing. 

Q. Of course, that is when world marketing conditions are different from 
what they are to-day?—A. Because it was a world market. 

Q. Now, I think you said in your statement to the committee that you 
were opposed to compulsion in the handling of this grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that this bill would be a compulsory measure?—A. I do. 

@. Can you tell me what freedom the farmer has to-day in the marketing 
of his grain, from the primary producers’ standpoint?—A. I don’t know what 
freedom he has not got. 

Q. Can you tell me what freedom he has now that he would not have 
under a board of this kind?—A. Well, the price element would be one freedom. 


Q. In what way?—A. There would be set up a certain price, as I would 
understand it, under this board, in the nature of a minimum price, as this thing 
resorts to participation certificates. I don’t know the value of a parlieipaiien 
certificate, unless there was a minimum price. 


Q. Has the farmer anything to say to-day about the price he gets for his 
wheat?—-A. He has the option of selling it whenever he wishes. 

Q. Is not the price set by the trade every day? The farmer goes to the 
elevator, and there is the price that he has to take. He does not have to sell 
it to-day or to-morrow, but the price is set. He has nothing to say in what he 
gets for his wheat. A. Well, you know that competition 
provides a market for him where, if he thinks he can get more at another elevator 
he goes there to get it. But the price which he receives is based on the price 
on the Winnipeg market, which is representative of the world’s prices. 


Q. So far as competition between elevators in prices is concerned, is not 
the same price sent out to all the elevators at the same time?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. So that there is really no competition in prices?—A. Oh, I would not 
say that. I have seen them up 11 cents over the list that went out. 

Q. Is that not a very serious matter if they pay over this price?—A. It 
is; but if competition forces that situation, it results in this high price. 
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Q. Yes, but that is not the general condition. It might be that one man 
will break he rules for the day, but that is not general?—A. It is not a rule, — 
“i Q. A custom, I suppose?—A. No, it is not even a custom. You can under-— 
stand that in the operation of an elevator, custom must have some basis on 
which to be founded. So it could be possible if you were operating an elevator 
and I were operating an elevator, that your basis of figuring that grain could 
be different from mine. j i 

Q. There is a very general feeling among many producers that there may 
be certain competition between elevators, but if the farmer is paid more than 
the market price, it is taken out of him in some other way?—A. I would like 
you to elaborate that. 

Q. Well, I say that is the general impression. I do not say it as a state- 
ment of fact—A. I did not know that was the case. 

Q. You stated a while ago that you did not understand the term “orderly 
marketing” ?—A. I did. 

Q. Well, did you not refer in your statement to disorderly marketing?—A. 
I did. 2 

Q. How do you explain that?—A. I should not have used the word “dis- 
orderly marketing” here. If I had to rewrite it, I would not use the word. What 
I meant was that instead of doing what they had attempted to do, that they 
did the entire opposite. I used the word “disorderly marketing,” but I should 
not have done it. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I should like to ask Mr. Milner one or two questions. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. Milner one question. I am*not concerned with 
all the intricacies of the trade, what I am concerned in is this, the accumulation 
of wheat that is in the hands of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers’ 
Limited, held by John I. McFarland, which is still unsold, and having in mind 
that we have had a short crop for the past two years, is it your opinion—I am 
not going to ask you to answer this unless you feel like doing it—that had sales 
pressure been put on and world prices accepted the carry-over would have been 
very greatly reduced?—A. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 5 

Q. That is what I am interested in particularly. Then, one other question. 
You do not favour a compulsory board?—A. I do not. 

Q. You think that the powers now exercised by John I. McFarland, backed 
by the government, are quite sufficient to provide for reasonable prices to the 
producer whether it be by subsidy or otherwise, or based on a minimum, and— 
that all the machinery necessary for carrying out the sales of the carry-over 
plus the new crop—let me put it another way, the machinery now in effect is 
quite sufficient and the trade would co-operate or it would be forced to co-operate 
with a board of that character?-—A. We would. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


_ By Mr. Porteous: Res 

Q. You told, Mr. Milner, if I understood you correctly, Mr. Ralston that. 
the short selling of wheat would not depress the market?—A. I said the fact. 
that the wheat was short against the grain and flour held in the positions as » 
shown on the statement would not depress the market, a 

Q. But short selling of wheat will depress the market?—A. Oh, undoubt-- 
edly selling short wheat can depress the market. | 

Q. Just the same as the delivery of wheat usually depresses the market?— 
A. It could, yes. 

@. That is to say, then, if speculators decided that they were going to offer 
to sell short in wheat or deliver wheat?—A. Yes. Lins) 
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Q. It would have a | depressing effect on the market?—A. Undoubtedly, if 
it was done in volume. 

Q. To the place where they find a purchaser?—A. That is it. 

Mr. Porteous: That is all. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. If the prices received for it were world prices?—A. The prices the pro- 


_ ducers received recently have been higher than world prices. 


Q. Under ordinary conditions?—A. Under normal conditions. 
Q. Under these conditions what service does the Exchange render?—A. 


' Well, sir, do you want me to go through all the services that the Exchange per- 
- forms in the marketing of the crop? It has been dealt with fully in lots of find- 


ing by commissions and so on, but I would be glad to do it if you insist. 

Q. I mentioned the return so far as the farmer is concerned. That price 
is set in the world?—A. Yes... 

@. So far as getting any price for him is concerned what service does the 


- Exchange render there?—-A. They provide a market place where purchasers 


and sellers may meet and the prices which—they make their prices and transac- 
tions in Canadian wheat and the prices which are ones on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Does that answer your question? 


By Mr. Willis: 

Q. I live on a farm half way between two elevators. If I go to the 
elevator which is east of me in the morning they will inform me as to the price 
of wheat that day providing they have heard the broadcast. If I go to the 
elevator west of my place they will also inform me as to the price of wheat 
that day if they have heard the broadcast; therefore, there is no competition is 
there for a farmer like myself?—A. I think, so, yes, definitely there is. There 
is competition of service. You may find when you go to the elevator that is 
to the east of you that there will be probably three or four, at least, to make that 
market, and every person there in the market is desirous of having your 
business, and you may be able to get a price from one higher than the price which 
another will give you in spite of the broadcast. 

Q. As an ordinary farmer you would find no one on the market whatever; 
vou would find the elevator there willing to pay you in accordance with the 
broadcast price, consequently a farmer like myself has only in one sense 
competition, the elevator with the better road probably gets the business, 
but aside from that, Mr. Milner, there cannot be any competition in prices for 
the ordinary farmer because they receive the same prices over the same broad- 
cast at the same instant every day. Now, you spoke about liquidation. I 
think your statement was that the present stocks of wheat should be liquidated. 
You do not like the term orderly markeing, but you think the present stocks 
should be liquidated as the market will take them?—A. Yes. 

Q. The present stocks in Canada amount to about how much?—A. 

203,000,000. 

Q. When will the 1985 crop come in?—A. In September, October and 
November. It will be delivered all through the year, as every crop is. 

Q. Then the liquidation of those stocks must necessarily be in competition 
with the 1935 crop?—A. Unfortunately. 

@. And would have a depressing effect upon sake 1935 prices?—A. Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q. When did Mr. McFarland commence his ed, cde That is a 
matter of record, in November, 1930, was it not? 

Q. His actual marketing operations commenced, I think, June 1932?— 
A. That was it, yes. 
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Q. What was the carry-over of the 1931 crop?—A. 140,000,000 bush als). 


according to these figures. . Pgs 
Q. The figures given by the bureau are, I think, 134,000,000. What was the — 
carry-over in 1932?—A. 137,000,000 bushels, according to the estimate that 
I have here. iy 1 
Q. So at the end of the first year in which Mr. McFarland commenced 
operations the carry-over was less; is not that right?—A. Yes; all right. ba te 


Q. That is all. 


~ 


By Mr. Perley: “e 
Q. Mr. Milner, I think Mr. Ralston has the impression that wheat afloat 
or past the terminal at Fort William is hedged; that is, it is hedged if it is not 
delivered, ground flour, afloat or at Fort William; is that not right? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: What is that? . 

Mr. Prruey: I wanted your understanding of Mr. Milner’s evidence. I 
thought you left the impression from the answer that wheat afloat or in the 
United States in bond, this wheat he speaks of which makes it visible, is hedged 
if it is in that position. - 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: No, I did not ask him that question. The question was — 
whether it was available to answer hedges or to answer future contracts that 
had been made previously. me ia: 

Mr. Peruey: You did not get the impression that it was hedged after i 
became in'that posiiton. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: No, I did not; it may be right, I don’t know. 


By Mr. Perley: Lae 

Q. Wheat is generally hedged the day after it is bought, the morning after 

it is bought in the country elevators, is it not?—A. Yes. vi 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Generally sold after it is bought. If they got rid of 
this word “ hedged ” it would be all right. . 
The CuatrmMan: It is bought the day it is sold. 


Sst 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Some reference was made to the carry-over. What was the carry-over 
in 1930 when Mr. McFarland first came into being?—-A. I think Mr. Willis gave 
me that figure just now. 

Q. Have you got the percentage in the hands of the trade and in the hands 
of the pool?—-A. I have not got those figures, no. ’ 

Q. Is it estimated that 40 per cent of the carry-over was in the hands of 
the trade?—-A. I have seen figures stating that. rf or 

Q. That is the operation of the pool did not result in all the carry-over 
being in their hands. There had been competition and an open market and 
they were not successful in getting rid of all wheat. Is not that a fact. The 
fact is they had 40,per cent of the carry-over?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I just want to know if you can give us a little information with respect 
to this professional speculator and as to what extent the Winnipeg Exchange — 
is used in spreading purposes; that is, spreading between Winnipeg and Chicago? 
—A. Well, the Winnipeg market is used for spreading purposes a great. deal in © 
some years, very little in 6thers. Bd sae 

Q. That is, some of those 450 members of the Winnipeg Exchange have — 
membership in Chicago, continental, foreign firms, and they may be selling — 
wheat on the Winnipeg market as against the purchases in Chicago?—A. Yes, . 
that has been done. EON esa el il 


\ 
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ae i: Would not that depress the Winnipeg market?—A. They might have 
" found a very ready buyer at the time they were selling. You must remember, 
a sale presupposes a buyer, therefore you must sell to somebody. 
‘ Q. Would it not be possible that some of the selling that Look place last 
October would be of that nature?—A. On spreads? 
. Q. Selling Winnipeg as against purchases in Chicago?—A. Our investiga- 
tion of that did not show it. 
Q. It would be pretty hard to find it in the edriie house?—A. It would, 
yes, but I still say our investigation did not disclose that. 
y Q. You state that this bill would practically destroy the Exchange in 
answer to Mr. Ralston’s questions as to sections 8, 9 and 10. Have you com- 
pared it with the rules and regulations of the board of 1919?—-A. I have not 
done so, no. 
| Hon. Mr. Ratston: My question was whether it would create a monopoly; 
whether it would prohibit anybody else from dealing in grain but the board. 
The Cuarrman: Except the provincial trade. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am asking him from the point of view of a practical 
man. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Control in this act is similar to that of 1919, one or two sections are 
in pracvically the same wording. What would happen in July if Mr. McFarland 
was not prepared to give up the July and take the October?—A. Well, an 
impossible situation would be created. 

Q. There would have to be a settlement made, would there not?—A. There 
is a settlement that he could foree—no, Mr. McFarland is not in a position, 
nor would he ever as long as he lives, take that attitude. 

Q. Was he not in a position in May to force settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Settlement was made practically with the shorts?—A. No, there was 
no such thing. 

Q. With the Exchange. He gave you the May and took the July?—A. 
Yes; I thought you were referring to excess. 

.Q. That is a settlement?—A. All right. 

“Or Thats: all. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. There is one more question I should like to ask Mr. Milner. If Canada 
had adopted the policy of forcing sales year by year what would, in your 
opinion, have been the effect on prices?—A. I think in looking at it in retrospect, 
the prices would have been probably lower. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is that?—A. I think in looking at it the prices would have been 
lower. 

Q. There are two or three questions I should like to ask Hien you seem 
to be very certain about some things. You have talked about our selling wheat 
and not having pressed it for sale in the markets. Do you know what proportion 
of bread stuffs in this world this country has continued to supply?—A. I do not. 

Q. You saw the figures given by the president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway before the Board of Trade in Broomhall, and he brought it down 
to April of this year?—A. I did. 

Q. How do. you reconcile those figures with the statement you have made 
here?—A. With what statement? 

. That we have. been losing business; whereas, as a matter of fact, we 
have more than held our own in supplying breadstuffs to the world, notwith- 
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standing conditions in Germany, France and_ other countries?—A. Because 2 
do know that reports which I saw from various people in importing places, 
and general conversation I have had with exporters in the trade that our wheat — 
was not moved out due to the fact it was held at higher prices than Argentine 
wheat. om 
Q. Now, that is the story that comes to you from those who should be 
buying the wheat. I put that to you?—A. Well, our own exporters— 

Q. No, I put that to you. They say they cannot get buyers; that people 
who buy the wheat are not satisfied to buy at the price we were asking for 1t?— 
A. I believe that is correct. 

Q. That is the story. Now, I haye here figures for many years down to the 
last month, for No. 2, at the Atlantic and No. 2 at Vancouver and the Argentine 
Rosafe and the Australian wheat. Now, bear in mind—you have these figures 
also—bear in mind that in May, 1932, you had a complete open market and 
everybody was selling wheat as they liked, is that right?--A. There were no 
restrictions on the Winnipeg market. 

Q. Australian wheat on the 21st of May was 72-38 cents, Avgentine Rosafe 
was 684 cents, Canadian 2 Northern, Vancouver, was 723 and at the Atlantic, 
74 cents. At the end of the month according to the figures I have at the Atlantic 
ports the price of No. 2 was 724 cents, Australia 725, Argentine Rosafe, 685, Van- 
couver, 70%. The spread was very small between Argentine and Canada, and in 
some cases Australian wheat during the intervening years sold at a higher figure 
than Canadian?—A. Yes. ? 

Q. What would be the general average, as far as you know, as to the 
difference between Rosafe wheat and Canadian 2 Northern?—-A. I would prefer 
an exporter to answer that. 
Q. You do not desire to express any opinion about that yourself?—A. I do 


not. 

Q. That is fair, I think. You say you disapprove of Mr. McFarland’s 
operations?—A, I have never said any such a thing, not at any point in my evi- 
dence. 

Q. The answer you gave to Mr. Ralston could only mean that?—A. Well, 
but I didn’t say it, sir; you took that meaning out of it. 

Q. Well, then, probably it is the way in which you answered the question. I 
was going to congratulate Mr. Ralston that he gave some excellent evidence. 
Now, suppose— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Compare the length of my question to yours. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Is not that a tender point with you? 

The CuairMan: No, not the slightest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you say of Mr. McFarland’s operations? You spoke of his 
operations and the effect they had upon the market and the effect they had had 
upon prices; now, what do you say as to the effect of his operations in the 
Winnipeg market? You have been there; you have known him and he has 
known you, and you have talked together; what has been the effect of it in your 
opinion?—A. The effect has been to disturb the amount of trading in the market. 
It has affected the importer. The effect of the price being held above the price 
it would command in export markets has been a deterrent to: export. — oa 

Q. That is the complaint?—A. That is not a complaint; that is a state- 
ment of what I think. Gu rgy Wa agt he on 
Q. When was the price pegged for the’ first time?—A. It is on record, sir. 
I do not remember the date. It was December, 75 cents. 

Q. At any rate it was within recent months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me this: why was it that the price at which wheat was being bought— 
and Mr. McFarland did not have it all—why was it that they were paying the © 
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- price they did for it? There was no pegged price, and they could buy any wheat 

they liked?—A. For two good reasons, sir. One was that there is always a 

slowing demand for Manitobas for mixing; the other was that the very corrective 

influences that could have operated—and I refer to the selling of wheat in the 

_ market—were not able to operate because there was a limit to “where those sales 

~ could be made. 

@. I observe from poling at these figures that wheat was being bought 

_ and sold to meet the requirements of the world; the foodstuffs of the world. We 

__were selling as much as we ever did. I say to you that no pegged price was 

affecting that situation, except taking the surpluses which anybody else could 
buy ?—A. I did not understand the force of your statement. I am sorry, I did 
not. 

Q.. Mr. Milner, you say that Mr. McFarland’s operations had a depressing 

effect upon the export market. I take these figures and I show you what the 

prices were, and they were not pegged, and wheat was being sold. Now, how did 

~ Mr. McFarland affect that when people were willing to pay the price they did 

for the wheat without it being pegged?—A. Well, I will go back again and say 

' that I prefer an exporter to explain the fact that there were, in fact, smaller 

exports from Canada than we would have liked to see. 

Q. Quite so. But in view of world conditions prohibiting the importations 
of any wheat to countries that had previously imported, you blame that on Mr. 

-MecFarland?—A. No. I did not blame it all on Mr. McFarland. 

@. You made the suggestion that something Mr. McFarland did contributed 
to this pesitiont-—A. I said the high prices at which our wheat had to be main- 
~  tained— 

Q. It was not maintained at all; it was in the open market until recent 
months.—A. I am referring tio recent months, and to the time since the peg 
was on. 

: Q. With respect to that, that was a few weeks ago, relatively?—A. That 

is correct. 

Q. I am talking about all these years when this surplus was accu alee 
—A. The stabilization operations of Mr. McFarland had the same effect as 
the peg. 

Q. Exactly. He was not buying if there was anybody else to buy; he 
bought only when nobody else was there to buy the farmers’ wheat?—A. That 
is incorrect, sir. 

Q. That is what this record would seem to show?—A. Well, I do not care 
what the record would seem to show, but he elected by himself to buy wheat at 
certain prices. 

Q. When it went to a certain price he bought, yes?—A. No. He elected 
at the price level at which he would buy that wheat. 

Q. Quite so, but the public could buy at the same level?—A. Yes. They 

- did not want it. 

Q. They did not want it?—A. No. 

Q. Then your theory is that the attitude of the public was to depress the 
price of wheat to the lowest possible level to the producer?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. That is what it means?—A. That was not the attitude of the public. 

Q. I say that Mr. McFarland’s operations did fix what he regards as a 
reasonable price for wheat, and nobody else would buy, instead of letting the 
price go down to any level as low as 38 or 40 cents. That means that instead 
of the producer getting 38 or 40 cents he was getting the price Mr: McFarland 
elected as a reasonable price for wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, as against’ the ruin of the producer, he saw fit to buy 

the wheat?—-A. Well, sir, that is a way of putting it that is not fair. » 

Q. It comes down to that?—A. Well, we will leave it. 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: When? At what time? pes: Wise 

The CHarrMAN: I am beginning from September, 1932, because I have the 
figures. ewes 
The WitNEss: You want to know what would have happened ultimately? 


By the Charman: b 
Q. During all those years?—A. I think, probably, what would have hap- 
pened—this is only an opinion, because nobody could ever answer that ques- 
tion. Because a certain set of circumstances occur now, it is ridiculous to guess 
as to what might have happened had another set of circumstances existed. 

Q. But under the circumstances that we now have?—A. As I see them I 
think we would have a very serious decline in the price of wheat but that sub- 
sequently it might have been reflected in much higher prices 2han we have to-day — 
due to the fact that the wheat would have ben sold. 


Q. But, Mr. Milner, that is the question I am asking you; who would buy 
it?—A. Well, Argentine’s shipments increased to the detriment of Canadian 
shipments. 


Q. Yes, the reasons for which are well known?—A. Well, had our wheat — 
been low enough, certainly we would have sold the wheat. 


Q. As low as Argentine?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there never has been a time that Canadian wheat was as low as. 
Argentine on quality?—A. Yes, but I have an idea of parity in my mind when ~ 
I make that statement; but as I said, sir, you will get more information from — 
the man who is engaged in the export business. 

Q. You say Argentine is in the position of a country that had to sell its’ 
wheat for purely financial reasons?—A. Yes. “y 


Q. Now, had you any assurance they would not have followed down the 
market to a still lower figure?—-A. I think that is true still. 


Q. You think it is still true?—A. I do. . 


Q. As a matter of fact, is it not this, Mr. Milner, in the ultimate analysis, 
that this country has been producing wheat without regard to its ultimate dis- 
tribution? —A. That is right. it} 

Q. That is so, is it not?—A. That is right. 


Q. And there has accumulated a vast volume of wheat that could not be 
sold in the world—I am not talking about Canada—and we are part of the 
world which is affected?—A. Yes. Me, ‘ 

_ Q. And this quantity of wheat that you place at 225,000,000 carry-over 
will be what the carry-over is after the season ends; it is 225,000,000 bushels — 
now. The new season will not begin, according to what you say, until September 
of this year, and there will be sales in July and August, whatever they may 
be, to lessen that quantity. That is the story, is it not?—A. Yes. ; te 

@. And the carry-over is a gradual accumulation during the years com- 
mencing in 1929 at 27,000,000, and the average would be a maximum of seventy, 
would it not? It has been less than that often. What would you regard as 
a reasonable carry-over?—A. For this country? Lume aren . 

Q. Yes—A. That is a broad question to ask. 


@. When you said the Winnipeg Grain Exchange had not broken down, 
Mr. McFarland did not begin to carry on his operations until 1932, do you 
say that you were able to absorb all the hedges of the additional purchases © 
that came on?—A. They could have, yes. Psi PMS. 


Q. That is your view?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Withotit, any Manistance. from any quarter, with the large crop, and the 
orld demands as they were, do you say the speculators would absorb it?— 
A. Yes, it would have to be at a price; but that would be a ridiculous position 
for this government or country to get into. 
Q. No, not the government, because it would mean that the price of wheat 
~ would drop below 35 cents at Fort William, which would give 15 cents in some 
remote sections to the farmer?—A. That is the story. 

Q. Then may I state that the effect of Mr. McFarland’s operations has 
_been to prevent that?—A. That is correct, at the start of his operations; that 
be is my opinion. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the grain trade in 1932 asked the government to 
have Mr. McFarland continue his operations?—A. I was not in a position in 
the Exchange to answer that question. I do not know that they did so. 
" The CHarrman: You were not president that year? 
The Witness: No, sir, I was not. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

—Q. You told the chairman that Mr. McFarland’s operations acted the 
same as a peg—that is to say, when he bought wheat?—A. Yes. 
. *Q. Do you remember when the peg was put in, in July or August, 1933?— 
rf ‘A, I do not remember. 
me) Q. Do. you remember that the peg was put on?—A. Yes, I remember it 
a was put on. 
i Q. You remember he had been buying wheat previously to that in large 
a es He was reported to have bought wheat. 
Bee. @. Just previously to that. I am looking at this publication published by 
_ Mr. Evans, the price on July 3rd, was 794 cents, the price at the end of July 
— was 833 cents, on July 22, the lowest point, it had gone down to 73% cents. 
The Geena: What month? | 
f Hon. Mr. Rauston: July, 1933. I am looking at the close of July futures 
in July, 1933. 
The CHARMAN: 894 cents, North Atlantic. 
3 Hon. Mr. Rautston: I am looking at the publication published by Mr. 

Sanford Evans, statistician. 
‘ The Rant nD) One of those caused us enough trouble in regard to the 
p Stamp report, try something else. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
p Q. This shows Winnipeg wheat prices for twenty- five years. Is that 
i. regarded as an accurate record of the prices?—A. It is an accurate record. 
. Q. I am pointing out that on the first price quality in July, listed in July, 
the closing price of July futures on July 3, was 794 cents. 


The CHarrMAN: What grade, Mr. Malton? 
The Wirness: July futures. It is a future not a cash. 
The CHatRMAN: Oh, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


i. Q. And the lowest price at that month was 733 on the 22nd. On the 31st it 
B Brent up to 79 cents, and the ranging average for the month was 832%. Now, 
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The Gismags If there was a peg in 1933 at all it was a Sure time; the 
peg was in 1934, you know. 
The Witness: I can’t tell from those figures. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. You can’t?—A. No. 

Q. Can you remember?—A. I south remember. 

Q. But Mr. McFarland was buying wheat immediately before the peg was 
put in?—A. That is right. 

Q. That would be at prices ranging from 79 cents down to 73 cents and 
up to 83 cents?—A. Yes, that was the period; but I will have to refresh my 
memory on that. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have no knowledge of it in your own mind, at all?-—A. I have 
forgotten the date, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am fixing it by a date, if any was put on. 

The CuarrMAN: Yes—the peg was only on for a little while - in 1933. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: ‘That fixes the date. 

The CuHarrmMan: My memory was that there was no peg at all in 1933, 
it was in 1934 that the peg was put on. 

The Wrrness: You could certainly find that out quite easily if pny Bey 
wants it? 

The CHatrMAN: Oct. Ist, 1934; that is the date of the first peg. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. There was no indication in July of 1933 that the price of ia was 
going down to 38 cents; there was no indication that wheat was going down? 
—A. There never is any indication as to what the action of the market will be. 

Q. As a matter of fact Mr. McFarland states, in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce (1934), that he attempted to support the 
market at 50 cents, These purchases that he made then were away above 50 
cents?—A. Oh y 

Q. And ve Mopiod also told us (page 236 of the evidence) that it was 
supposed to be in the national interest. that the wheat price should not be 
allowed to go down to 50 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if he purchased wheat in July, 1933, it meant that it was having 
the effect of pegging the price of wheat; and as you say, of preventing sales 
to customers at prices ranging from 794 cents, down to 73 cents, and up to 79 


cents again, at a time when the average price for wheat was 833 cents; is that 
correct?—A. That is correct, yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Mr. Milner, did you say that you knew that Mr. McFarland was buying 
wheat those days at those prices?—A. I did not say “those cava I said, in 
that period. 


Q. In July of 1933?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. At what price?—A. I do not know at what price, but he must have 
bought it at the price prevailing at the time. 


The CuatrmMan: No. I think it was because the price Auckisten 1 greatly 
during that month. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Not in July of 1933. 
The CuHairMAN: I have it here. 
Hon. Mr. Ratustron: It never went below 73 cents. 
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By the Ouetaan: 


_  -Q. You say, that has the effect of pegging the price?—A. I say it has the 
same effect as far as export is concerned. Supposing the market dropped 

_ two points, exports could not be made. 

a: Q. That is another thing; he would have to buy everything that offered 

to do that. There is no doubt about that, is there?—A. No. He would not 

have to buy everything that offered. 

Q. Practically everything that offered?—A. Yes. 


The CuHarrman: All right, go on. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


; Q. To your knowledge did the Grain Exchange ever suggest that the 
government, or some agency, should lend support to the market?—A. I do not 
believe that the Grain Exchange officially ever did that. I am not sure on that 
point as I was not present. 
Q. I mean, individually speaking, from time to time. I recall that we had 
a committee dealing with some phase of marketing, I think it was in 1982, 
before Mr. McFarland had started his operations; and I recall that at that 
time Mr. James Richardson appeared before our committee, and if I remember 
rightly he appeared on behalf of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I recall quite 
well his stating that unless some agency I think as he stated it, “put some 
- mauscle behind it,” a serious situation might develop—aA. Mr. Richardson is 
here in the room and I think probably he will be heard as a witness. You 
i might ask him then what he said at that time. 


_ By the Chairman: 

: Q. One of the questions asked was this, as to what the future price of 
wheat may be; that of course depends entirely upon production in other coun- 
tries, upon the demand for wheat resulting from shortage of crop in other 
ie: countries, and the general world situation. You can’t form any estimate of it 
at the present moment?—A. No. : 

Q. Whether wheat goes up or down. Have you any opinion or views to 
express?—A. As to whether wheat will go up or down? 

~ Q. Whether it will go up or down?—A. I have no views to express. 
| Q: I thought not.—A. I said that question was—if there was a lot of 
wheat to be marketed it would depress the price. I was careful to say that 
_ world conditions would affect the situation. 

Q. And that would depend on the amount in September when the new crop 
comes in, and on what the necessities of the other countries of the world might 
be for importation purposes?—A. It would have quite a bearing on it. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: All right. 


The witness retired. 
~ The Cuatrman: Who is the next witness? 
Richard 8. Law, called: 


By the Charman: 

Q. What is your position?—A. I am president of the United Grain Growers 
-. Limited. 

Q. Do you desire to make a statement to this committee?—A. I have a 
4 prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You may sit down, if you wish?—A. I can talk better standing up, if 
the committee have no objection to that. 

a Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, I am appearing before this committee as 
president of the United Grain Growers Limited. 
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Certain of the views to be expressed with respect to some particular pro- 
visions of the Bill now before the committee are based on what has occurred 
during the past thirty years in the development of farmers’ organizations and 
farmers’ business companies in Western Canada. On that account, in the 
statement which has been prepared and which I should like to be allowed to 
read to the committee, it has been necessary to make some reference to historical 
developments as a preliminary to the recommendations we desire to make. 

No one who knows the story of Western Canada will doubt the right and 
the responsibility of United Grain Growers Limited to make representations 
on behalf of Western farmers. It has a record of nearly thirty years in the 
service of those farmers, over 30,000 of whom are the owners of the company. 

United Grain Growers Limited was organized in 1906 as the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company. It was the pioneer farmers business organization of the West, 
and was established by pioneers, by men who for the most part were the first 
to break the soil they farmed. They bought shares in the company, or sup- 
ported it when they had not money to buy shares, for the same ‘reason that 
they established their non-commercial associations, to improve conditions under 
which they lived and worked. 

Thirty years and more ago farmers of Western Canada had many difficul- 
ties to face and to overcome. Added to the natural difficulties of establishing 
farms and homes in a new country was an unsatisfactory grain handling system. 
The first terminal grain elevators were built by the railways, the first country 
elevators by private interests to which the railways gave exclusive handling 
privileges in order to get the elevators built. Such monopoly conditions natur- 
ally developed evils, and insufficient railway equipment increased farmers’ hard- 
ships in getting satisfactory handling of their grain. . 

To protect their rights, farmers organized first their Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tions and then their own Grain Growers’ Grain Company. They secured the 
right to load their own cars of grain, previously denied to them wherever a — 
country elevator had been established, and by these means were able to conduct 
their marketing through their own company. From that beginning there 
developed the careful regulation and control of the grain business through the 
Canada Grain Act and the Board of Grain Commissioners. Farmers consider 
this to have been one of their most substantial accomplishments. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Company had small beginnings. Farmers pro- 
vided its capital in amounts from $25 to $100 each, and at first no one was. 
allowed to make any larger investments. Its service was so useful, and it stood 
so high in the regard of farmers that its business grew rapidly, and it was 
successful from the start. Its success gave business experience to farmers, 
increased their confidence, and added to their influence and prestige when 
through their associations they pressed for legislation to protect their interests. — 

To show the success of the company, it may be mentioned that it now has 
a paid up capital of $3,150,000, every cent of which was provided by some 
30,000 farmer shareholders, whose average investment is about $100. The 
shareholders have received reasonable dividends during the life of the company 
and with reserves and surplus the total shareholders’ equity is now more than 
$5,500,000 and the last balance sheet showed total assets in excess of $14,000,000. 

The Company has been able to borrow on its own credit from the banks all. 
the money required for the conduct of its business. It has never asked for or 
obtained any form of government assistance, either loan or cuarantee. The 
money it did owe for a time to the Government of Manitoba, for some govern- 
ment elevators purchased, has been completely paid off. It assumed a debt — 
of $1,100,000, now almost entirely paid off, owing by the Alberta Farmers — 
Co-operative Elevator Company to the Government of Alberta, on amalgama- 
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“tion: cere that Conta: in 1917. The Company owns and operates 450 country 
_ elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the second largest line of 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces. It owns a terminal elevator at Port Arthur 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels and operates a leased terminal at Van- 
couver with a capacity of 2,600,000 bushels. 

During the first few years of the Company’s life there was some agitation by 
farmers to have all terminal elevators owned and operated by the Dominion 


_ Government and country elevators'owned and operated by provincial govern- 


ments. That led to an unsuccessful venture by the Government of Manitoba 
into the ownership and operation of country elevators from 1910 to 1912, after 
which most of its elevators were taken over by Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
at first under lease, and later bought. Up to that time the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company had operated as a commission company and it went into the 
elevator business only when the question of government ownership was settled. 

The failure of the Manitoba Government elevator system and the success 
of farmers in business demonstrated through the operations of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company led both farmers and governments in the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta to decide against government ownership of elevators 
and in favour of farmers’ co-operative companies. The Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company was established in 1911 and the Alberta Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company in 1913. Between these companies and the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company relations were very close and the latter was 
able to give much assistance to the new organizations. The Saskatchewan 
Company had a highly successful existence until 1925 when it sold its elevators 
to the newly organized Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. The Alberta Company was 
amalgamated with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company in 1917 to form United 
Grain Growers Limited. 

For many years the ideas and the aims of farmers of Western Canada, 
organized as they were in farmers’ associations and in farmers’ companies, ran 
so much along the same lines that they had no difficulty in speaking with a 
common voice through the Canadian Council of Agriculture. To that body, 
of which it was for a long time a number, United Grain Growers gave sub- 
stantial assistance and from its earliest days it has given and continues at present 
to give financial support to farmers’ associations in Alberta and in Manitoba. 
In recent years, however, there has been a wide divergence of views held by 
different groups of farmers on political, on business and on social matters. On 
that account the Canadian Council of Agriculture is no longer active and it is 
no longer possible to recognize any single organization as speaking with authority 
to voice the views of all western farmers. 

It was the Canadian Council of Agriculture, which, in 1919, after war time 
measures for handling wheat were discontinued, worked out and persuaded the 


Dominion Government to adopt a plan for the Canadian Wheat Board of that 


vear, and this Company took a leading part in that work. It was the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, again with this Company taking a leading part, which 
in 1920 undertook the first planning for a western Wheat Pool, work which 
was ultimately to lead to the formation in 1923 of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
and later of Wheat Pools in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Just as the entrance 
of a farmers’ Company into the elevator business had been delayed for several 
years by agitation for government action, so also was the formation of a 
Wheat Pool delayed during several years by agitation for the Government to 
continue Wheat Board onerations. That subject was finally disposed of in 
1923, and farmers went ahead feeling that voluntary co-operative organization 
was superior to government action on their behalf. 

To these new organizations United Grain Growers Limited gave every 
possible assistance, making loans of money, releasing its own employees for higher 
positions in pool service, and extending the benefit of advice based on long 
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experience. In addition, it placed its elevators at the service of the pools for the . 
collection of pool grain and a considerable number of its shareholders became 
members of the different pools. ; * 4 

Later each pool developed an elevator system of its own. Taking pool and — 
United Grain Growers Elevators together, about two thousand country elevators 
in western Canada are now owned by farmers’ organizations, which also own, or 
operate, large terminal elevators, giving these farmers’ companies a total 
elevator capacity of over one hundred million bushels. Through these elevators 
there passes about one half of the grain marketed by western farmers. 

It should be mentioned that the terminal elevators at Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Prince Rupert and Vancouver, owned by the Dominion government, 
by the railways or by harbour commissioners, have now passed entirely out of 
public or railway operation and are principally operated by farmers’ companies. 
The continued operation of such elevators, except in conjunction with the line of. 
country elevators, proved impracticable. 

It is now desired to draw special attention to certain c?auses of the bill as 
drafted: Clause 7 (d) gives the proposed board power to operate elevators. 
Clause 8 reads as follows:— 


-Except as otherwise provided herein, every elevator shall be operated 
by or on behalf of the board and no person other than the board or an agent 
of the board shall operate any elevator, unless such elevator has been 
excepted by order of the ‘board from the operation of this Act, and any 
elevator not excepted from the operation of this Act, operated otherwise 
than by the board or an agent of the board, shall be deemed to be operated 
in contravention of this Act. 


The somewhat lengthy facts already detailed give strength to the state- — 
ment that in the whole record there is not one thing to suggest that farmers desire 
to see appointed a Dominion government board for the operation of elevators. 
Instead there is everything to suggest that they desire to operate their own 
elevators through their own institutions. They would resent seeing a government 
board enter into competition with their elevator system or being forced to conduct 
their own institutions as agents for a government board. There cannot be said to 
be a public opinion on the matter for no suggestion that there might be such a _ 
development has ever, so far as we are aware, been mentioned in western Canada. 
But it can be predicted in perfect confidence that public opinion would be against 
such a development, just as it can be predicted that farmers would resent control 
of their individual operations passing into the hands of a government board. 

It has already been mentioned that western farmers take much satisfaction 
out of the development of the Canada Grain Act to its present form, and out of 
the reliance they place on the administration of that act by a Board of Grain 
Commissioners in which there is widespread confidence. The careful regulation 
of the grain business and of the grading and handling of grain therein provided ~ 
represents the result of many years’ work and study and the best efforts of 
farmers’ organizations, of various commissions and of parliament. Farmers 
would be dismayed at, and would resent anything that would weaken the control 
now exercised through the Board of Grain Commissioners, such as would inevit- 
ably occur through transferring the right of licencing elevators from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners to any new body to be established. . i, 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not suggested in the act. 

The Witness: I would like to deal with that later. - 


It is recommended, therefore, on behalf of United Grain Growers Limited, 
that any reference to the operation or control of elevators be eliminated from the 
proposed bill for the establishment of a Canadian Grain Board. Tete 

It is probably recognized by everyone that it is necessary to establish a 
board or a commission directly responsible to the government and also that one — 
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of the principal duties of such a board must be to deal with the wheat or con- 
~ tracts now held under government guarantee by Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers. It is also evident that it must so handle the wheat it takes over as to 
secure the maximum volume of wheat exports, and in addition conduct. its 
operations so that the Canadian carry-over and the handling of it will not be 
unnecessarily burdensome on the international market structure. Further, it 
, may be necessary during another crop year for the government to endeavour to 
protect the price of wheat and consequently such a body should be equipped with 
power to buy as well as to sell wheat. 

We believe it has been recognized that the Dominion government has not 
only assumed responsibility in connection with wheat now held by Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, but also responsibility for any losses that may be 
incurred in disposing of such wheat. We believe it should be recognized that any 
such losses will be a continuing government responsibility and should not be 
absorbed from the price that may be available to farmers when marketing the 
3 1935 crop or any subsequent crop. 

a There does not appear to be any necessity for interfering with the mar- 

keting of coarse grains. So far as oats and feed barley are concerned their 

: marketing is largely a matter of transactions between one set of Canadian 
farmers who have surplus grain to sell and another set of Canadian farmers 
who buy such grain. The problems of the board would be very much com- 
plicated if it had to deal with such matters. 

Mention has been made of the’ fact that after 1919 some western farmers 
desired to see continued the operation of -a government wheat board, while 
other farmers preferred to follow the principle of voluntary co-operation. To 
some extent some feeling in favour of a resumption of government activity 
similar to that of 1919 persisted even in the most successful time of pool 

- operation. The strength of that feeling has increased during the recent years, 
and it is quite possible that if it could be offered to them now many farmers 
would be in favour of renewing government operation along the line pursued 
in 1919. But it must not be forgotten that during the greater part of its life- 

- time the 1919 board was unpopular with farmers, who felt that it prevented 
them from access to high prices then available. Its popularity did not begin 
until as the result of extraordinary conditions which enabled it to sell some 
wheat as high as $4 a bushel it was able to make a final payment which 

brought its basic price to $2.63 a bushel. But no question of establishing a 

board similar to that of 1919 arises, or can possibly arise, under present condi- 

- tions. No board which has to assume at the outset a responsibility for two 

| hundred million bushels of wheat can conduct operations like one which began 
with a clean sheet. No board which has to undertake the enlargement of 
market outlets for Canadian wheat can conduct operations along the same 
line as a board which, because of a small crop, had to see to the exporting of 
a mere ninety million bushels of wheat. In 1919 a system of initial payments 
well below the market price of wheat was quite practicable because prices 
were high. At present levels such a system would make farm financing impos- 
sible. In 1919 the system of participation certificates to be cashed when wheat 
should be finally sold was, in the main, satisfactory, although thousands of 

- farmers sacrificed those participation certificates for a few cents. As the final 
marketing of the 1935 crop may have to be delayed and carried forward in 
view of the existence of a large carry-over this year, a system of participation 
certificates could not work satisfactorily. 

We do not believe we should suggest, or that parliament should lay down, 
how the operations of such a board are to be conducted. Instead, we believe 
that its operation must be a matter of continuing government responsibility, 
and that the board will have to recommend to the government from time to 
time a course to be followed and obtain authority to follow it. 
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Such recommendations will doubtless be based on continuing study of 
changing conditions. The board will doubtless be able to obtain from everyone 
associated with the handling of Canadian grain, as it will certainly be able’ ~ 
to obtain from United Grain Growers’ Limited, the benefit of suggestions based 
on experience. ; 
We believe precautions should be taken to prevent any strain that might — 
come from attempts at manipulative short selling or from attempts to make 
use of the Winnipeg market for hedging grain of other countries. On that 
account we believe that some special regulation of short selling on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange should be made and that a government market supervisor 
should be appointed, with full access to records, so that the situation can be 
kept under continuous observation. ny 


We desire also to call attention to the need for aggressive work towards - 
enlarging the market for Canadian wheat, not only through trade agreements 
with various countries, but also in endeavouring to increase the number of 
wheat consumers in the world, both human and animal, ’and in promoting 
the demand for wheat of high quality, such as is produced by Canada, instead 
of simply leaving wheat to find a market through sheer weight of supplies. — 
Some time ago this company put forward suggestions for means of conducting 
such work through establishment of a Canadian Wheat Institute. While cir- 
cumstances recently prevailing have prevented progress towards this organi- 
zation, the need for such work as proposed is, we believe, apparent to all who 
study the matter. yy 


The foregoing recommendations may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) We believe a commission should be appointed through which 
the government would directly assume responsibility for the disposal 
of present government wheat holdings, and through which it would 
take such further steps as may be required to protect producers from 
a disastrously low price. : 

(2) The losses, if any, which may ultimately occur in the disposal 
of the surplus wheat accumulated on government account should be a 
continuing responsibility of the government and should not be made a 
charge against the proceeds to farmers of the 1935 or any subsequent — 
crop. : 

(3) The provisions for the operation and control of elevators covered 
by clause 7 (d) and Clause 8, 9 and 10 of the bill should be deleted. 

(4) A system involving partial payments to farmers for their wheat 
and the issuance of participation certificates is not practicable under 
present conditions. 

(5) There should be no interference with the present system of 
marketing of coarse grains. 

(6) Special regulation of short selling in the futures market should 
be introduced by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and in connection there- 
with a government market supervisor should be appointed. 

(7) That aggressive work should be undertaken to enlarge the market 
for Canadian wheat. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason I have come down from the west to appear ~ 
before the committee is because when I read the bill I saw that it provided, 
first, that there shall be a board to be known as the Canadian Grain Board, 
which shall have power to operate elevators either directly or by means of 
agents. I think the wording of the statement I have read indicates the inter- 
pretation which we have, correctly or otherwise, placed on those words. ~~ 


The CuarrMan: Sections 8, 9 and 10 you have correctly construed, except — 


ae no provision to licence the elevators, that duty being with the grain 
oard. 
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. The” Wangs: Yes, I know the eared “licence” does not appear, but I 
i, - presume that some certificate or permit, or some kind of authority would have 
_ to be held to denote the right of the operator to operate the elevator. I admit 
a that I am not a lawyer, but to me, reading this— 

The Cuamman: That is all ‘. the good, in these days. 


The Wrrness: I cannot see anything else in this bill in that regard except 
placing in the board the right to operate the elevator; and the statement I 
have made covers that. In listening to you yesterday, sir, I seem to interpret 

-- your remarks as somewhat being in conflict with the interpretation I have 
- placed on the bill. 

The Cuarrman: No—probably the question about agents; that would have 
to be amplified, to meet what I was asked yesterday. You are quite right. Any 
questions, gentlemen? All right, thank you, Mr. Law. 

The CuarrMan: Shall we proceed with another witness now? Who is the 
next witness who desires to speak? 


Mr. Vauuancn: I should like to ask if Mr. Richardson is going to give 
evidence as an exporter? 


The CuatrMAN: I am going to ask that. 


- Mr. Vauuance: I think on that should hinge whether we are going to hear 
him now or not. 


JAMES RicHarpson, called. 


. The CuarrmMan: Mr. Richardson is the director of various financial and 
other institutions too numerous to mention. 


The Witness: I am President of James Richardson and Sons, Limited. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what capacity do you appear, Mr. Richardson, as Mr. Vallance 
suggests it may have some bearing on what we are dealing with?—A. I am here 
as. a representative of my firm to. lay before the committee my experience and 
views as a erain merchant and grain exporter. 


Mr. VautuANnce: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, in view of it getting very 
close to one o’clock, that we hold Mr. Richardson over so we can get con- 
tinuous evidence from Mr. Richardson; I think it would be a lot better for the 

committee and Mr. Richardson. - 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Why cannot we get his statement? 
Mr. VauuaNnce: All right. 
, The CuatrmMan: Have you a statement? 
i - The Wrrness: I have a statement I should lke to read, sir. 
| The Cuarrman: All right; read the statement and then we can consider it. 


3 The Wirness: I appear before this committee because I feel that I must 
make the most vigorous protest of which I am capable against the establishment 
- in this country of a compulsory wheat board. 

‘ I believe my experience as a merchant entitles me to speak on this question 
and I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the establishment of a compulsory 
wheat board in Canada would result in greatly delaying the restoration of 
more satisfactory conditions to our wheat producers, and would also seriously 
endanger the financial resources of this country. 

I make no apology for appearing before this committee. Part of the bill 
under discussion proposes the practical confiscation of the grain elevators of 
Canada, in which an enormous amount of private money has been invested. It 
is maintained in justification of this confiscation of private property that the 
. Coogee is in the interests of the Dominion of Canada. oy 
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I maintain that on no sound grounds can it be said that this legislation — 
is in the general interests of Canada. I am opposed to all compulsory clauses — 
of the bill. I maintain that, quite aside from the matter of confiscation of 
private property and all that this must ultimately lead to, it is against the ~ 
best interests of Canada that it should lose the benefit of the highly trained — 
personnel of the Canadian grain trade, and that it is impossible to satisfactorily 
and. intelligently market the grain crop of Canada without the benefit of a 
barometer such as the open market provides. , 

It is on these grounds that I wish to be heard. 

My firm has for many years been one of the leading export houses and © 
handlers of wheat on this continent, and as such I could. hardly claim to be 
unaware of the many artificial restrictions imposed by European countries 
against the importation of wheat. Not only have these restrictions greatly 
narrowed the market for our wheat, but the depreciated currencies of the 
southern hemisphere have made it difficult to sell our wheat at prices we would 
like to secure for it. ; 

I want to state, though, that I believe the false marketing theories of the 
wheat pools have greatly accentuated Canada’s wheat problem. The pools 
were built up on the theory that producers of wheat could practically dictate 
their own prices to the consumer. That theory I believe to be wrong, not only 
because it has been proven wrong during the long history of the world, but 
because pool propagandists inexperienced in the economics of business, have 
insisted on demonstrating it before our eyes. The pool is mentioned here 
because the suggested grain board would appear to be a fulfilment of the 
ambitions of the more extreme pool advocates who have favoured 100 per cent 
compulsory pool. 

I believe the pools now deny that their organizations were built up on 
promises that with proper organization the wheat producers could dictate 
prices to the consumers. I have evidence in my files, which I am prepared to 
produce, to prove that the pool organizations were built up on such promises. 
I am prepared to prove this by quotations from their own leaders, and I want 
to say that in my opinion Mr. McFarland’s close associations with the pools 
as their general manager has been a very unfortunate thing for all concerned 
the last two years, because the same old pool influences appear to have dominated. 

It would appear from Mr. McFarland’s evidence given last year before 
the banking and commerce committee that. wheat control stocks were sold by 
him in the summer and fall of 1932. The prevailing prices at that time would 
indicate that he was selling October wheat well down in the 50’s (the average . 
price through October was 484+). If that was good policy it certainly would 
not seem to me sound merchandising to refuse to sell in 1984 and 1935 at 
80 cents (and actually to buy at higher prices), which had the effect of driving © 
the foreign buyer into other markets. . 

I have Sir James German’s authority that last fall 84 boats that came 
into the St. Lawrence with coal left again in ballast. It is safe to say that 
during the open season last year 150 to 160 tramp steamers left Montreal 
hight on account of failure to get grain and they had to seek business elsewhere. 
This does not include line steamers. I am submitting a wire as my authority 
for this statement, which is marked Exhibit “A”. : 

I believe that a little more elasticity and resiliency in the price asked 
for our wheat would have resulted in a good many of these boats going out with 
wheat at a very low rate of freight. eg 

The whole theory of maintaining prices by carrying over surpluses depends 
for its success on running into short crops. We ran into two short crops in 
1933 and 1934 and we should have taken advantage of the situation to sell 
our wheat. , 

We are likely to have on August Ist anywhere from 180,000,000 to — 
200,000,000 bushels of carry-over, depending on the sales between now and 
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July 31st and on the estimates one makes of wheat in farmers’ hands. Under 
_ these conditions we should be making every effort to sell our wheat, even though 


we have to shade the price. 
Last fall-I held a belief that wheat was selling around a level of prices 


_ that appeared to be justified by world’s conditions and that there were possi- 


bilities that we might even sell our wheat on a higher basis. I believe, however, 


_ that one is very unwise to ignore the trend and tendency of the open market, 


and I was genuinely shocked when the peg was put in the Winnipeg market. 
Canada had been doing a fairly good export business up to that time and 
considerable Canadian wheat was being sold abroad, but my own export offices 


_ advised me that as soon as the peg was put in October wheat they immediately 


noticed in their cables a sharp falling off in the foreign interest in our wheat 
market. If the peg had never been put in the market and some elasticity per- 
mitted then I am satisfied we would, this year, have had no serious carry-over 
of wheat. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 5 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I mean to say, in my judgment from 
70 cents to 85 cents we could have had no trouble, so a very small carry-over 
this year. 

Q. What do you mean by a small carry-over?—A. Well, I know that we 
had lots of business close to the market and that we had a number of people 
advising us they wanted Manitoba wheat but they were not prepared to pay 
the price for it. In my judgment a margin of several cents a bushel would 
have moved a great deal of grain at the time. 

Q. Just answer my question, if you please. What do you mean by “small 
earry-over’?—A. Well, I think we probably could have sold 75 to 100 million 
bushels more wheat; but exactly what a market will take you have to find 
out by experience. I know we passed a great deal of business that we should 
have done. That is my judgment. In the light of after events it is quite im- 


- possible for anyone to say how much the market would have absorbed; but 
- the market was there; the buyer wanted it. 


Q. Excuse my interrupting you—A.-Mr. McFarland is an experienced 
grain man, who has given of his very best to the job, but it all just goes to 
prove that no one man, nor body of men is competent to fix a price on a 
primary product like wheat, that would: be satisfactory to both producer and 
consumer. 

The open market is a barometer that reflects the position of world’s stocks 
of wheat and the conditions of the growing crops, as against prospective 
demand. It also reflects tariffs, quotas, trade compensations, money exchange, 
conditions of freights and finance, and all the factors that go to determine 
prices. Without an open market as a barometer no one could intelligently sell 
wheat. They would not know whether they were asking too much or whether 
they were asking too little. 

I have no quarrel with the character of machinery set up to exert a 
stabilizing influence on prices, except that the main purpose of. the operation 
seems to have been overlooked and the control stabilized wheat at a price level 
which so restricted its sale that we have missed the opportunity to cut down our 
carry-over to modest proportions. 

The prospects for our new crop now look most promising. The 1935 crop, 
however, is late and it is not yet harvested, but under any circumstances it is 
not likely to be on the market in volume before the last half of September or 
the beginning of October, and Canada still has an opportunity to sell a fair 
amount of wheat, but we will not be able to sell as much as we should for the 
reason that for a considerable length of time we held our wheat at 28 to 30 
cents over Argentine Rosafe and at the same time made it generally known 
that we were not going to reduce our prices. 
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Mr. VauuAnce: Don’t you think, before he starts with Grain Marketing 
Machinery that we should adjourn and discuss this part of the statement, or 
proceed, if we can, this afternoon; that is, if it is the intention to sit while the 
house is in session? 

The CHairMAN: I doubt very much if I can sit to-day further. Hee 

Mr. Lucas: I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be to the advantage of the 
members to record this statement so we may study it. ; 

The Cuatrman: Might he not hand it in and have it printed as part of 
the record in its entirety, then we shall have a chance to look at it? 


Mr. Wiis: Agreed. 

The CuatrMan: What do you say to that, Mr. Richardson? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What were your plans about future meetings? 

The CuHaiRMAN: I was going to consult the committee as to that. You 
want to be in the house when the Companies’ Act is up?—I know that. That 
will be up this afternoon, I expect. Would it be satisfactory to you, Mr. 
Richardson, to leave this with the clerk? . 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Speaking for myself, if we are not going to sit this — 
afternoon or evening, I should prefer to hear it read, it will take only fifteen 
minutes more. We ah, a5 

Mr. Vauuance: All right. 

The CHatRMAN: Whatever you say. 

The Witness: Is that your wish, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am entirely in the hands of the committee. 

The Wirness: I think it is unfair to state that the open market in Winni- 
peg has fallen down, when the main reason for lack of buyers in the Winnipeg — 
market has been that the government control held wheat at prices which made ~ 
it unattractive to buyers. Aho e 

Our open market is a barometer that reflects all the various world factors 
that go to make prices, and naturally the price in an unrestricted open market 
in Winnipeg will record competition from countries with depreciated curren- — 
cies, and this competition may bring back a price to Winnipeg that looks low. 

This, however, is not a fault of the open market. An open market, on 
the other hand, would fail to function satisfactorily if it did not record these 
conditions. Sark gest 

If the government wants to compensate our farmers for this unfair com- 
petition in world’s markets there are various ways of accomplishing this end, 
but it will not mean that Canada gets any more for our wheat. If the Dominion 
of Canada wants to subsidize the Canadian wheat producer this becomes entirely 
a question of government policy, but the Canadian people must pay the subsidy. 
The foreign buyer will continue to buy wherever he can buy cheapest and under 
no stretch of the imagination can he be induced to pay a subsidy to our farmers. 

Trying to make him pay it has resulted in our having a carry-over this_ : 
year that we have no right to have. <A price level has been maintained that _ 
has interfered with our selling the quantity of wheat we should have sold, and — 
which the world wanted from us. rea Oi Re Spal 
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If Mr. McFarland’s agency holds wheat above what it can be sold for in 


the world’s markets he is naturally compelled to take all the country hedges, 


_ because buyers cannot be found who are prepared to purchase Manitoba spot 


and future wheats when they feel they can get much better value elsewhere, and 
as long as the selling agency hold wheat above what it can be sold for there 
is no prospect of being able to find buyers to take their place. The market © 
ceases to function only when government control refuses to allow natural forces 
to operate. 

The propaganda of the Pools in regard to increasing world’s prices of wheat, 
and the policies followed have encouraged both the Argentine and Australia to 


increase their acreages, and this has certainly been at our expense. In evidence 


of this I would point out that between 1923 and 1934 Canada increased her 
wheat acreage 9-14 per cent; the Argentine increased her wheat acreage 22-25 
per cent and Australia increased her wheat acreage 46-02 per cent. 

We must concede that the Argentine can produce beef and corn more 
cheaply than we can, and that likewise Australia enjoys an advantage in the 
production of mutton and wool, but we enjoy an advantage over both of these 
countries in the fundamental cost of producing wheat, and an advantage that 
we must not concede. 

I would point out that at the present time the water freight from Fort 
William to Liverpool is just practically the equivalent of the ocean freight 
from the Argentine, that the rail costs in Canada approximate those of the 
Argentine, and with a six cent preference in the United Kingdom and a prefer- 
ence of an additional ten cents in quality, in addition to the much better yield 
which we get in Canada, I do not see why we should be unduly apprehensive 
about the competition from that a or allow them to expand their wheat 
acreage at our expense. 

I am not pessimistic about the future world’s markets for our wheat, once 
our carry-over reaches proper proportions. Increasing costs of living in Europe 
will be an important factor in opening up our wheat markets now closed, In this 
respect time is with us and the consumer is our ally. 

In the meantime if satisfactory prices cannot be obtained I would cer- 
tainly approve of the Canadian government according the western farmer that 
measure of financial support which the government feels they can afford and 
which the situation justifies. Any compensation given our farmer at the present 
time would be justified by the fact that the producers in the southern hemis- 


phere enjoy an advantage through their depreciated currencies and this is a 


~ situation that.we cannot regard as a permanent one. 


I would sell our crop every year and maintain our markets and connections, 
but I believe that any attempt to do this through a compulsory wheat board 
will prove disappointing, and I fear disastrous. 

Our interest, as I see it, lies in doing what reasonably can be done to widen 
the markets for our wheat abroad, and at the same time, in order to sell our 
wheat, we must not forget that it must be made attractive to the buyer. 

As long as the government owns a large. quantity of wheat they must 
naturally appoint a guardian to look after it, either in the shape of some board 
or a commission. The carry-over should not be allowed to entirely undermine 
the price structure of our new crop of wheat, but it should be disposed of over 
quite a considerable period of time, or as fast as reasonably satisfactory markets 
can be found: 

If our government wants to give our farmers financial assistance under 


_ existing conditions (and I would certainly like to see them do it) then there are 


several ways that this can be done. I consider it is possible to assure our pro- 
ducer a guaranteed fixed price, but still to permit an open market, so that if our 
market declined below the fixed ‘price the farmer would get a certificate from the 
elevator company entitling ae HO collect the difference. between the fixed price 
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and what his wheat actually realized. The farmer might, on the other hand, if — 
thought advisable be paid a direct subsidy. It is a government problem as to how ve 
this matter may best be met, but it must be accepted as a fact that the foreign 
buyer will continue to buy wherever he can buy the most with his money, and 
that he will take full advantage of depreciated currencies in certain parts of the 
world, and it is quite futile to try and induce him to subsidize citizens of other 
ountries. Pee 
: 20s April 26, 1922, I appeared in Ottawa before the committee on agriculture 
and colonization to give evidence on the question of a~wheat board. On that 
occasion I said:— ; ; 

To try and boost the Canadian wheat price above its value in the 
world’s market would get us nowhere. We would only be holding an 
umbrella for wheat producers in other countries to sit under, and we would 
be encouraging production in other countries instead of in our own. 

I spoke at some length and I think what I said on that occasion was a very 
good forecast of some of the things that have happened since. At least I have 
had no occasion to change any of the views I expressed here over thirteen years 


ago. 


In July, 1931, I appeared before the committee on agriculture and coloniza- 
tion and again expressed my views in regard to a wheat board. It was suggested 
that the government might think it desirable when the wheat was under full 
volume in the fall to give the market some temporary support and I stated that — 
if they found it desirable to do this— oe 
I certainly would not put a prop under it that would stop us making 
our normal reasonable contribution to the world’s imports during the © 
period of the year when the world looks to us for its supply. ra 
Nothing that has happened weakens my confidence in an open market, but it only 
strengthens my belief that no substitute can be found for it. 


EXHIBIT “A” 


(Copy of Telegram) Montreau, June 20, 1935. — 
Jamms A. RICHARDSON, ~ =o 
care Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. . 


Answering your enquiry after careful survey estimate one hundred and 
sixty tramp steamers left Montreal in ballast during season navigation 
nineteen thirty four these failing get grain had to look for cargo elsewhere © 
their estimated capacity thirty seven million bushels wheat stop have — 
checked closely with lines which show four hundred and thirty thousand 
tons approximately sixteen million bushels wheat capacity unfilled space 

- same period. 


WIGHT & ESDAILE. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Do you know of any country in the world where there is an open market ~ 
now? Name me one?—A. Australian wheat is sold freely in the world’s markets. _ | 

(). There is no selling futures there as you know; it is not an open market, it 
is subsidized?—A. It is subsidized; but as far as the buyer was concerned he is 
perfectly free to buy it—a free buyer and a free seller. The fact that the seller 
may be subsidized may result in wheat being sold at a lower price than it other- 
wise would have ‘been sold. I wanted to say, gentlemen, that I have tried inmy . — 
statement here to make it clear that I am opposed to the compulsory. wheat 
features of the bill and I am opposed to the clause about the Grain Exchange 
futures market and I am opposed to the clauses that compel the elevators to act 
as agents for the board, and I am opposed to gs So 
ness. But I am not opposed to everything. 
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The Cuarrman: I think that was fairly obvious. 
The Witness: There are some things I am not opposed to. I am not opposed 
toa board or a commission to take over and assume the responsibilities for this 


year’s carry-over of wheat and to perform a stabilizing influence on the market. 
Bear in mind that we must sell all the wheat we can; but to perform that duty— 


_ we will have to do it for a while; I do not think there i is any doubt about it—we 


will have to take care of our surpluses and perform a stabilizing duty; but they do 
not have to feel that they must make a profit in the operation. I have no objec- 
tions whatever to a supervisor to look after the grain futures of the character 
suggested by Sir Josiah Stamp, but I fully realize the very great difficulties that 
we are up against in trying to open up the world market in great consuming 
countries again. Fully realizing these difficulties, we should certainly continue to 
do all we can to get them open. 

Q. What do you mean by*saying that? How are you going to open up a 
market like France which once took from us as much as 31,000,000 bushels and 
now takes practically nothing?—A. The French market has never been a very 
important market so far as we are concerned. I refer more particularly to 
other large markets. 


@. Where are they? Can you tell us that?—-A. There is Germany, and 
Italy. 

@. You know what the German situation is, the difficulties there are there? 
—A. I realize fully the difficulties there, Mr. Chairman; I was there last fall 
and I realize the difficulties there fully. 

Q. What do you mean by saying, opening up markets?—A. I say it is an 
objective we must seek. I do not think there is any cee pes at all, I think 
you will agree with me. 

@. What do you mean by opening up Germany for instance; just tell this 
committee, they would like to know?—A. That would be a very ‘hard thing to 
do, you must consider what we have been doing. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Have you given up France as a hopeless proposition too? 

The CHAIRMAN: France is now taking about 10,000,000 bushels. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. What do you say about Germany?—A. I can only tell you my experi- 
ence, that we were doing a small export business with Germany in spite of the 
fact that there was a duty of $1.62 in gold against our wheat,-which puts it up 
very close to $3 a bushel, I suppose. We were selling them small amounts of 
wheat but they were slow in their payments. Last August we decided not to do 
any more business with them. I went over on the 15th December to look the 
situation over. We got our money all paid for in August. Anybody who sold 


- them in September has not got their money yet. But we saw the figures that 


Germany, for»instance, required or was short about three and a half million 
tons of coarse grains, in April they were about 140,000,000 bushels short. We 
used to do a big business in Germany with barley a few years after the war. 
They were our best buyers. I went further to find out if they were going to 
buy wheat from us, and if so how they were going to pay for it. I was satisfied 
after I had been there a few days that they were not going to buy it at all, 


- beeause there were famine prices and wartime conditions and the import houses 
that we do business with assured me that as soon as they were prepared to offer 


us any kind of payment acceptable to us—when they do that I will go ahead 
and do business with them in confidence. In the meantime, there is no prospect 
of immediate business, unless we can provide them with Canadian dollars, and 
that would have to be through the purchase of goods which we are not now 
buying from Germany. 


814—43 . Biel hee 
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Q. A clearing house agreement; and, spend all the money that we get in 
paying for their manufactured goods. That is really what they said?—A. I see 
very great difficulties. I see a large consuming market in these countries that — 


require our wheat. I believe that the difficulties ultimately will be overcome, 
but I am fully seized with the great difficulties that we are confronted with in 
that direction; but it is a target that we must shoot at I would say. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: P 

Q. Mr. Richardson, would you say that they were willing to buy our wheat 
if we took goods in exchange?—A. If we bought goods that we are not now 
buying from them, not in exchange for analine dyes and other things that we 
have to buy from them. 

Q. Exactly; I am not speaking of goods, I am speaking of quantities; the 
exchange of goods for goods——A. Well, I know»we have had a kind of barter 
arrangement presented to us, but personally I have not sufficient ingenuity to 
see how I could accomplish any trade with them under present conditions. 

Q. No, I can quite understand that—A. But still I live in hopes that we 
will be able to iron out all these difficulties, through the stabilization of foreign 
exchange and other matters. : 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Do you think that if a government agency had full control of wheat — 


they might be able to make different agreements, which private concerns could 
not do?—A. I think that the government should make whatever governmental 
arrangements are necessary, and that private agencies should be let do the rest 
of it. I think it would improve the situation, however, if a temporary commission 
or board were set up to stabilize our markets while the surplus is being disposed 
of, and to take care of that. That would be one of the principal problems, to 
find out how they are going to work that off. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What you said with regard to Germany applies to Italy, I take it?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Because, Italy has greatly increased her production during the last few 
years.—A. Italy has been extremely fortunate in running into not only increased 
acreage but more extensive cultivation as well. Providence has smiled on her 
the last few years in a way which under the law of averages she is not likely 
to in the next few years. . 

Q. It is reasonably clear that we cannot sell any wheat in Italy, having 
regard to what her production was and to her arrangement with Roumania and 
the Danubian countries, which are partly military and partly, shall I say, econ- 
omic. You were over all that country yourself, Mr. Richardson?—A. Yes, last 
fall I called on 23 firms that we are doing business with in 9 countries out of 
Europe. I did not visit all of these countries, but I saw their representatives. 

Q. You saw them all?—A. I saw them all, or they saw me. 

Q. They saw you or you saw them at their place of business, or they came 
ud see you whether you went to those countries or not, as I understand it?—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. The results of your investigations are, for reasons that you so clearly 


stated, that there did not seem to be any market there for Canadian wheat last E 


fall, did there?—A. I came home less optimistic than I went over. 
Q. I remember, I saw you there——A. I see the possibility of disposing of 


some of our wheat in Europe. I share the views of Mr. MeFarland, although 4 


not to the same extent. I felt that there was a market for our wheat last year, 
and I think the only difference between myself and Mr. McFarland is as to the 
price at which they would consume it. 


3 
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Q. Yes; but that question did not arise last fall, because you made up 


your mind that there was no chance for us to sell wheat at all owing to con- 


ditions. I think they did purchase wheat in their own countries. You made a 
study of the Danubian situation, I remember you saying so in London; and the 
Italian situation, and the German situation particularly; and then I recall you 
were of the opinion that there was no market for our wheat at that time?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. At that time; I do not mean, in the future?—A. As I saw the situation 
on the continent of Europe, the conditions that generally prevailed—the dis- 
tress, the unhappiness and the difficulties in all directions—I thought it was 
decidedly discouraging in relation to the price factor in so far as wheat was 
concerned. I saw a very real difficulty; but I do think that we should have been 
getting a larger share of world markets. I think we should not let Australia 
and. the Argentine sell so much wheat as they did last year. 

Q. But they did not sell wheat to Germany or Italy?—A. No. 

_ Q. Or Switzerland?—A. I am not referring to the places where wheat could 
not be sold. I say that all that we can do—lI realize that consuming countries 
produce more wheat than exiporting countries, and that all that we can do is 
to get our share of the market available. 

Q. Have you looked at the total proportion of bread-stuffs we did furnish 
to the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the figures which Mr. Beatty gave?—A. Yes. 

Q. And brought down to date, Mr. Richardson, they mean that we have 
sold a larger percentage of the world’s foodstuffs than we have any year but 
twice since 1923?—A. We had last year a big carry-over to be taken into 
account. There will be a variation in the percentage that we sell from year to 
year. In 1924 we only sold 26-94 per cent. 

Q. Yes, that is. the lowest of any year.—A. We contributed that much to 
the world’s. requirements. 

Q. Of foodstuffs?—A. Of foodstuffs; and yet we sold our total crop. 

Q. Surely it was because we had a small crop. You know how much the 
crop’ was?—A. The crop was 287,000,000, of which we required close to 
100,000,000 and we sold 192,000, 000: and we had about the same carry-over 
that we had the year before. So that we had to take into account— 

Mr. Peruey: The crop. 

The WITNESS: —the size of the crop, and the world’s requirements. I 
stand on the ground that we should take full advantage of whatever the prefer- 
ence in the United Kingdom is worth to us, and the additional premium that 
our wheat is worth intrinsically for bread making purposes. That is an ad- 
vantage that we have, and we should use that advantage to the limit and sell 
our wheat. Whatever additional protection the farmer has to have between 
that and what other people are selling wheat at, we should try to compensate 
him for until general world conditions are a little more satisfactory, and until 
some of the artificial conditions that we are now up against are absent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That means until the consuming countries stop producing as much 


~ wheat, and go back to the old condition of buying abroad what they may 


produce at home. France, for instance, has been selling wheat and flour, as 
you know?—A. Yes. 

@. From your own personal investigations?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the first time in many, many years, on a very large scale; that is 
so, is it not?-—A. It has been selling very cheap wheat and flour, yes. 
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Q. Although you could not get a bushel of wheat into France to sell u 
had been sold by the French government?—A. Yes. . - ‘ 
Q. That is a fact. : 

By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Do you think we have not been taking advantage of all the preference 
in the British market that this 6-cent preference brought in by the Ottawa 
agreement gave?—A. As a merchant and a seller I try to get all I can. The 
buyer tries to buy as cheaply as he can. The English miller states that if we 
hold our wheat at the premium that we have held it, he will use as little of it 


as he can. We hoped that we might get him up somewhat in his idea of the — 


value, but he has made good what he said he would do about buying as little 
from us as he could get along with. 


Q. Did you find any statements being made over there that we had not 


lived up to the provisions of the Ottawa agreement, clause 4, where we were 
not offering it at world prices? Is that any factor as to why we are not getting 


business?—A. I have had that referred to in correspondence more recently, 


but I did not hear that last fall. I will say that when I was in Europe last 
fall, talking to some of the best informed import houses, they felt that wheat 


was worth around 80 cents per bushel. I mean, they are not within—when - 


nless 
you pay a duty of $1.85, and then only on condition that an additional bushel 


ae 
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you say a level, that does not mean within a few cents. They said it depends — = 


on Argentine, but they thought wheat was worth approximately those prices, 
and there were a lot of the good houses which felt that there was some prospect 


that it might sell higher. Of course, the world has not taken the amount. of — 


wheat we expected it to take last year. 


Q. I do not know whether you can answer this or not. Is the consumption — 


of wheat flour per capita in Europe as great as it was prior to the war?—A. I ; 


beg your pardon? : 
Q. The question I asked was: Is the consumption of wheat flour per capita 


in Europe as great as it was say prior to the war?—A. I think the world is 


eating just about the same, the consumption. Taking last year, speaking from 


memory, I think I am correct in saying, according to the Leyland-Standford — 


Wheat Institute, who are the best authorities to-day, that if the United States 


find an additional 20,000,000 bushels in their crop, which is over their earlier 


estimates, that the world will have consumed just about the same amount of 
wheat that it did the year before—just about the same amount. But, of course, 


with the world’s increased population, we should be eating more. In times 


past, whenever we have had industrial depression and hard times, we have 
expected to see an increase in the consumption of breadstuffs as being the 
chéapest food. However, the artificial restrictions in Europe have put bread- 
stuffs in the luxury class. : 


By the Charman: 


f 


Q. And a rise taken place in wheat to a considerable extent?—-A. That is so. 


Mr. Wiis: When will we hear Mr. Richardson again? 


The CuarrMAN: When will it suit the committee? Both Colonel Ralston 
and I will want to be in the House this afternoon. : ae 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Speaking for myself, tonight; but I realize your 


position, Mr. Chairman. I think we have to hear from you first, because I ~ 


realize you have other duties. 


The CuHarrMan: I would like to accommodate myself to the wishes of the 


committee as far as I can. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: We are rapidly getting to the place where there is one : 


bill on the order paper. 
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The Gumanedv: That is what I say. It is so now, practically. 
- Mr. Vatuance: How about sitting tomorrow? 


By ec ~The CHAIRMAN: I fancy you can get along without me to-morrow. I have 
a good many duties to-morrow, a couple of capital cases. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: How many more witnesses are there? 
The CuairMANn: I don’t know. I have no idea. 
~ Hon. Mr. Srewart: Would you mind enquiring? 
- The CuarrMAN: Are there any gentlemen desiring to be heard? Who are 
they? Is Mr. Pitblado here? 
A Votcr: I desire to be heard. 
pipe CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sydney Smith desires to be heard. Is there anybody 
else? 

Mr. Vauuance: Is Co-Operative Producers Limited being called at all? 
I mean, Broulet or Macleod? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will hear Mr. Macleod, he having indicated some desire 
to be heard. But there are none of them here, as far as I know. 

Mr. Vauuance: I saw Mr. Macleod in the committee this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: He sent a letter saying he desired to be heard. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I was going to enquire, Mr. Chairman, with regard to 
the information I asked for at the first of the week; you intimated in your 
reply that some records were available. Is there any objection to making those 
available to the committee over the week end? 

The CuairmMan: We are of the opinion that they have nothing to do with 
it; in view of Mr. McFarland’s condition, that they have nothing to do with it. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: In view of what, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: His condition, his inability to give any explanation. It 
ae unfair thing. But I will give you a royal commission, if you want it, 
ater 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Meclvor would do just as Tcl 

The CHatRMAN: He will not do very well for the man who is being held 
responsible for what he has done. He should have an opportunity of making 
some statement, I think you will agree; and I do not think it is relevant to 
this bill. 

Hon. Mr. STEWART: Mr. Chairman, are we not to be told what the amount 
of wheat they are carrying over is? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, exactly. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: And the price, and the amount of cash represented? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Who is going to tell us? 

The CHaAinMAN: And what it represented. 

__ Hon. Mr. Ratston: Who is going to tell us? 

The CuatrMan: The bankers will tell you. 

Hee Mr. Ratsron: The bankers don’t know the amount of wheat on 
and. 

The CuatrmMaAn: The bankers know the amount of money— 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: We are talking about the amount of carry-over. 

The CHARMAN: Certainly. The quantity of wheat that is held will come 
from the proper sources, the people who are holding it. What does disturb me 
is the number of witnesses that have to be heard yet and the time it will 
take them, because the bill has to be reported with or without amendments, and 
when it gets to the House it will probably take a long time again. 
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Hon. Mr. RaitsTon: This is the most important, legislation before this 
session, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been on the Order Paper ever since before I was 
ill that a Grain Board was to be established. ; 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That does not get us away from the fact we just 
cannot rush it; that is all. 

The CHairMAN: I am not trying to rush it. The only difficulty is the 
House will conclude the rest of its business. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: In view of what you say I want to make a motion 
with regard to this information now because I think it is important to have it 
on the record. I want to move “that the proper officials of the government 
or Geo. Melvor, Assistant Manager of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited be summoned to bring with him information showing the 
amount of wheat held by Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited 
from time to time, the cost of such wheat, the amount of the obligations of the 
Dominion of Canada from time to time under the guarantees given to the 
banks in respect of the operations of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited and insofar as the same are not readily available the books 
or records containing any information relative thereto.” May I say this in 
support of that motion: I understand that information is easily available. 
It is right on the records. They must have the day to day transactions. I 
am not asking the day to day transactions. I referred to the amount pur- 
chased, the amounts sold, the cost of the wheat, the amount of the guarantee. 
We have already, in this inquiry gone into the amount on hand in 1930, 1931. 
We have gone into the prices in 1931 and 1932, gone into the prices in 1933 
and said something with regard to the amount, so I submit the whole matter 
has not only been gone into, but is necessary so that we may have a proper 
appreciation of first, what is involved in the take-over and secondly the policy 
which is to be adopted in the future. 

The CuarrMan: I made it quite clear the other day that the Department 
of Finance received reports weekly with respect to the financial side of it; a 
copy was sent to me as a matter of courtesy—I think it is a complete copy but 
I do not know whether as complete as that or not. But I do not consider 
this bill involves anything except two things; one the amount of wheat which 
is on hand and secondly what the financial obligations are. That is covered 
by the Orders in Council, by the reports from the banks and reports from those 
who hold the wheat. But I say this that it is extremely unfair to conduct an 


examination in the way it has been conducted with Mr. McFarland lying on - 


his back unable to make any explanation, and I say the government will issue 
a commission under the Inquiries Act as soon as he is able to appear, and you 


can make such investigation with respect to this matter as you desire. The 


fullest opportunity will be given. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: The Act will have been passed then. 
The CuatrMan: I think so. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: The Act will have been passed then; it will then be 


too late to take action or lay down any policy to change what has taken place 
in the past. I submit there never has been a situation where a bill as important 
as this has received such cavalier treatment, to suggest to a special committee 
Investigating this matter that it is not to know the operations of that body 
or the obligations which have been undertaken. 


The CuairMan: This is not the committee to hear it or to investigate ‘te 


Do you want an inquiry when Mr. McFarland is able to attend. The doctor 


tells me he will be up in three weeks. You may have a Royal Commission, 


which I will issue. 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am asking Mr. Melvor to be called. 
The Cuatrman: Mr. McFarland is in charge of certain things and he 
should have an opportunity to present his case. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. McFarland reported to the Prime Minister of 
- Canada. . 

The CHarrman: And explained what had been done. If he is not to be 
afforded that opportunity I think it is the duty of the government to see that 
he is afforded it; that a Royal Commission be appointed to enable you to 
investigate the matter any way you like. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: It is an unfair statement to make that any reflection 
has been made by anyone of this committee on Mr. McFarland 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly; you asked the witnesses that. They say 
McFarland is to blame. Mr. Richardson has said so. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is no reflection on Mr. McFarland; an error 
in judgment in selling. . 

The CuHatrmMan: He should have the opportunity, at least, to give his 
explanation of what he did. ; 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: We represent the people of Canada; we are entitled 
to information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: We have been refused it up to date. 


The CHarrMAN: You can have it any time you desire; it is just for you 
to state. . 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: You see, up to this time we have been refused it, that 
is well known. There can be no dispute about that. 

Mr. Portrrous: When did you ask for it? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We asked for it on many occasions; it was not deemed 
in the public interest. 


The CuairRMAN: On what occasion did you want it You could have had 
it before either the committee on Agriculture or Public Accounts at any time 
since the House met. The committee were not called together for that purpose. 


Mr. Vauuance: With this resolution on the Order Paper? 
The CuairMAN: Certainly, before the Standing Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: We would have been told that it was absolutely 
impossible with this bill on the Order Paper. 

The CuHarrman: No such thing, because the idea of a Special Committee 
was never raised until Mr. King suggested it the other day. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rauston: I know what is said now. The government or the 
chairman or anybody else cannot get out of responsibility for not presenting 
this information at this time. 


The CHairRMAN: We will accept the fullest responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: While this particular bill is under consideration I 
for one am not going to be gagged by the Chairman. 


The CHarrRMAN: No one could definitely gag you. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: By suggesting this information is not going to be avail- 
able. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will ask the committee to send the bill to the House. 
Hon. Mr. Rautston: Then the government refuses the information. I am 
making a motion, and Mr. Vallance is seconding it. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: The only thing to do is to move the committee report 
the bill back to the House. 
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Mr. Vatuancr: As far as this is concerned may I say for the information 
of the committee, that sometime ago it was while Mr. Stevens was Minister — 
of Trade and Commerce, I would say probably 1933, or it may have been 1932, 
during the operations of Mr. McFarland, the information sought now up- to - 
that time was made available to me, not only to me but to Dr. Motherwell and 
Dr. Donnelly. While I was not there when they got the information I -assume 
they got the same information as I did. Mr. Stevens called me up one evening 
in the House and told me he wanted me to come to his office. I went up and 
he told me that this was a friend of his, he said, “ you need no introduction ”; it 
was John I. McFarland. He said, “ I am leaving you two together, and Mr. 
McFarland has absolute permission from us to give you all the information 
you want.” Now, Mr. McFarland on that occasion, produced his ledger, which 
was a book about that long, that wide and about so thick, (indicating) and in 
that book was every transaction of his purchases and sales. As to the costs. 
I won’t tell you just what the entries were; but I remember I asked Mr. 
McFarland to permit me to take the book and look it over as I could not look 
it over sitting in the little conference we were having together. Rightly, Mr. 
McFarland refused to allow the book to go from his control; but at that time 
Mr. McFarland was prepared to give to the world each and every transaction. ~ 
I tell you quite frankly I accused him of scalping in on the market, and that — 
was a condition that was favourable to Mr. McFarland; and to prove that he 
was not scalping he produced his records. I do not see why, if he could produce 
the records up to that time, they cannot be produced now, and I think that Mr. 
Melvor has all the information that Mr. McFarland has, and has been cee 
on the operations, as you well know, during Mr, McFarland’ s illness. 


The Cuarrman: He talks to me every day or so. I have not seen the book 
to which reference has been made and know nothing of it, unfortunately. Ican- — 
not speak as to that; all I do know is this: What has just been said adds greatly 
to the necessity of Mr. McFarland being examined and make such explanation 
as he might desire. In view of what has been said, if it is thought desirable, — 
I am perfectly willing that a Royal Commission be appointed, name any ae c 
you like to investigate the operations under this plan— 


Hon. Mr. Ratstron: No, it is too late. 

The CHarrMaAn: The opportunity was here to do it during the session. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: This is the opportunity. 

The Cuarrman: This is not the time or the place. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Section 7 of this bill provides for the taking over of 
Mr. McFarland’s operations. That is the time to enquire. 


The CHatrrmMan: We know ne how much that means both in bushels and 
money. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: We have no idea as to the policy so far as the 
information— 


The CuarrMan: Is that going to change the facts? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: If the chairman would permit me— 
The Cuarrman: We are not taking over a policy. 2 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: We want to know whether we are going to continue— 
The CuHamrmMan: Nobody has suggested that he is going to be appointed . 
to the Board. : 
Ls Mr. Ratston: We were talking of a policy which he has been ‘carry- : 
ing ou oe 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: You also examined along that line. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: If we are going to have a change we will Hee 


to know how the policy has worked out and what we are going to take: ¢ over 
and we want to know if there should be any change. 
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z here, the policy of the board with regard to stabilization and liquidation. 
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~The Cuarrman: That is not the issue. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Certainly. That has been discussed by every person 


_ The Cuarrman: That three minds were better than one. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: What has been said repeatedly is that Mr. McFarland’ S 
policy has not been sufficiently inclined towards liquidation. 


The CHARMAN: Exactly, what has been said is a matter which can be 
settled—with the new board. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: No, we want to enquire into that. 
The CHatrMAN: I think it is as unfair as anything that I have heard of 


Ps yet to suggest that a man like Mr. McFarland who was before this committee 


last year, and who gave opinions, views, and the committee decided it should 
not make public the information; and who gave to Mr. Vallance certain informa- 
tion, produced his books, should not have the opportunity to make any 
explanation and it should go out to the world that this man did so and so with- 
out explanation. I say it is so manifestly unfair that I cannot conceive of it 
being asked for. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think you can work yourself up into that stage very 
easily. 

The CHarrMAN: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: What we are considering is a much larger problem 


~ than the question of being fair or unfair to anyone. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If you can deal with your problems and be decent that is 
all that is desired. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I would suggest that would be a good rule for others 
to follow. 

The CuatrMan: I think Mr. McFarland is entitled to decent treatment. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: So do I. 

The CuatrMaAn: And so do the people of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: And so do I. 

The CuHairMAN: I say that to ask this information for this committee, 
beyond what I said it always should have, without affording him any opportunity 
to 'be here, is not fair. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We are not denying him an opportunity. It is un- - 
fortunate that he is ill, and I am perfectly willing for parliament to sit for three 
weeks more, if necessary, until he is able to eome, as far as I am concerned. 

The CuarrMan: So am I. 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: I do say before we can intelligently pass upon this bill, 
we ought to know what Mr. McFarland has been doing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, and we ought to know why he did the things he 
did, and when he did them. k 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: No. All you want to know is what emerges. You 
only want to take a pig in a poke. 

The CHARMAN: You can say so. Nobody bothers about your saying that, 
because it is— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I realize that. = 

The Crarrman: It is perfectly clear that under the Inquiries Act I can give 
you a commission, and you ean investigate every transaction, when Mr. or 
Farland has an opportunity to be there. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, you know perfectly well that that is s too 
late, as far as the consideration of this bill i is concerned. 
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The CuarrMan: As far as this bill is concerned, it does not affect it. What — 
witness after witness has said that this bill concerns is that we have got — 
225,000,000 bushels of wheat, and we had so much money; the question is what 
the change is to be. j 3 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You even showed it in your examination of the witness, 
proving what the low price of wheat was. Anything in Mr. McFarland’s favour 
has been brought out. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Anything against the bill has been brought out. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: But it seems to me that the whole transaction should 
be brought out, and not half of it. : : 

The CuarrMan: There is only one man can state that, and that man is lying 
in his bed. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is not so. I suggest the Chairman could give some 
information. = 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Vallance has more information than I have. That is 
the amazing thing about it. ¥ 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: The chairman tells us: “All we received is the daily 
report of the chairman of the lending banks, which indicates the extent of the 
dealings and the extent of the quantity carried. These are available, as they 
have been received from the auditors, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 
and from the Chairman of the lending banks.” : 

The CHAIRMAN: That information is not daily. I corrected that subse- 
quently and said weekly. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I did not say daily. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: It is “ daily ” here. / 

The CuHarrMaANn: You said “ daily.” That information is information which 
I say—at least, questions that are antecedent to the time when this board will 
take over these holdings, and a full examination of that can be had at a time 
when the man who is under fire has an opportunity to explain what has been done. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You know perfectly well you have to take the responsi- 
bility for Mr. McFarland’s actions. 

The CHatrman: No. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: And the man who is really under fire is the Chairman 
of this committee. 

The Cnarrman: Of course, that is a new angle to it.. If that is so, that ex- 
plains the reason why this should not be done. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: Oh, I see. 

The Cuairman: That makes an admirable reason as to why, because as a 
matter of fact,the Chairman of this committee only knows just what he has 
received from the expert who is in charge of these operations. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: There are the daily reports. 

The Cuairman: Not daily reports. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Well, there are weekly reports. 

The Cuarrman: And the financial set up and the auditors’ reports. But I 
say so far as the operations are concerned, there is only one man who has any 
knowledge of it. It is news to me that I am under fire in this transaction. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Why, Mr. Chairman, surely not. at 

The CuatrMan: Undoubtedly news to me. I understand the motives of the — 
gentleman now. I did not understand fully before. | 

Hon. Mr, Rausron: Criticism has been directed at this government with — 
regard to this matter, and the reports have been made to the Prime Minister. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But that is not the man. I am not the whole government. 


_ Now the attack is against me. I am to be attacked. 


Hon. Mr. Ratstox: I would think 99-99 per cent at least. 
The CHARMAN: Well, the honourable gentleman is experienced in that. 
Mr. Portnous: We do not come in at all. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: [I didn’t know my friend was a member of the govern- 
ment at all. 


The Cuarrman: This difficulty to which attention has been called, while 
we are here, I happened to be in England on both occasions. I was in London 
when these sales took place. I only held the information which I received in 
respect to that. And I was in London— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I do not think you were in London when the wheat was 
held in 1934 instead of sold. 

The CHatrMan: There you are. That is a case of the judgment of Mr. 
McFarland. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I say I do not think you were in London. 

The Cuamman: I was in London part of the time in 1934. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You were in London during the conference of 1934, 
when the market was very steady and that wheat could have been disposed of. 

The CHARMAN: I certainly had nothing to do with that phase of it, if that 
is what you mean. 


Hon? Mr. Raustron: All right. 


The CHatrMan: Mr. McFarland was in charge of these operations. He 
knows the grain business. I do not. His judgment was the influencing judgment, 
so far as the government was concerned. It did not always meet Mr. McFar- 
land’s views, as he pointed out with respect to credit matters. It did not give 
him all the eredit at times he thought desirable. But on his advice from time to 
time action was taken. Now, I do not think that when you are endeavouring to 
attach now to a man—it makes it just that much worse—endeavouring to attach 
responsibility to me with respect to a matter when the man who can give the 


~explanation as to what he did is not available, and is on his back. 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: That is all right. You would have been a very good 
witness now to have given us this explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can swear me, if you like. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am not asking to swear you. 

The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, I know nothing whatever with relation 
to that, except what was reported to me by Mr. McFarland. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Why it did not strike you that we should sell, I don’t 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN: That we should sell? As a matter of fact, he was the best 
judge. He will tell you what he has said to me when he has visited me from 
time to time, what he told Mr. Richardson with respect to that. Now, is it 
fair? That is the position. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Mr. Chairman-— 

The Cuairman:: Is it fair to attack this man who is not allowed an oppor- 
tunity to explain why he did certain things, and why he took the action he did 
and give him no opportunity to be here at all? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am not depriving him, Mr. Chairman, of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAmRMAN: You can make any charge you wish against the govern- 
ment, and the government will have to accept responsibility. 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: He can have any opportunity he likes. ‘ he 
The Cuairman: He cannot. | 3 i 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I for one at least am prepared to stay a month ‘so that) 
he can come here. There is no desire to be unfair. This is the last_bill on the | ‘ 
order paper. It was three weeks after attention was called to it in the house ~ 
before it was proceeded with. It has been on the order paper for months. — We - 
find in the last days of the session a bill which in fact involves the commitments 
of this country to the extent of between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000. : 
The CuatrmMan: That is perfectly absurd; but that does not Hae any z g 
difference. m2 ; 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Figure 625,000,000 bushels of wheat at 80 cents a 4 
bushel and see what it comes to. M2 
The Cuatrman: Who suggests you are going to carry that many bushels 
as a commitment of this country? There is no good purpose to be served Dire 2 
you and I arguing this matter. ee. 
Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I submit that the commitment this country is going 
to have is more than the total estimates of this government. I say in view of 
the fact that this is coming at the end of the session, the only thing I see we 
can do is ask for this information and ask that Mr. McIvor be heard. ‘That iss 
the purpose of my motion, and I think it is perfectly fair and perfectly proper. 
That man is the assistant of the man who is sick and the only one who ean _ 
give the information. By the way, I think the Chairman will find that mae 
McFarland himself was away for a considerable time, and Mr. Melvor ran 
the show. I would think he would be available in connection with these matters. — = 
The Carman: I don’t know what you mean by his being away. = ——— 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: He was in Rome. pe eee 
The CuarrMAN: He went to various conventions, if that is what you mean. z as 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Certainly; and I think you will find that Mr. Melvor "ae 
still carried on operations. Saar. 
The CHairMAN: Certainly. . 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: It seems to me that Mr. Mclvor would be auateness ac 
in connection with this. He could at least bring the books and general records. sa : 
The CuarrMan: I think the books are not a relevant part of this any- 
way, and I shall ask one of the members of the committee to move that Li 
committee rise and report the bill. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I have made a motion and it is s coondett I ask you 
to put the motion. 
The CHatrrMAN: We will take the motion under advisement and adjourn; 
next meeting we will consider that. See oe 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: The motion is made. — Se 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: When shall we meet again? eae 
The CuatrMan: I do not see how we can to-morrow. 
Mr. Vauuance: At the call of the chair? = 
The CHairman: Yes. I do not see how we can meet to-morrow. ivi e. 
morrow is Saturday. Monday morning at ten o’clock would be the best we 
could do. 
Mr. Ricuarpson: Will you require me again? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. There are a few questions I would. like to ask 


you. 


The committee adjourned at 1.50 p.m. to meet on Monday, June 24, 19: 
at 10 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Monpay, June 24, 1935. 


The meeting came to order at 10 a.m., Mr. Bennett. presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, Ral- 
ston, Stewart, Vallance and Willis. 

= Mr. Ralston requested that his motion of June 18 and motion of June 21 
_ be put. 

The Chairman thereupon informed the meeting that. Mr. McIvor and the 
| Pe eecirer of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, were in 
_ attendance and at the call of the committee with the information required by 
4 Mr. ‘Ralston by his motion of June 18 and possibly the information, in full or 
in part, required by the motion of June 21. 

= 


| Mr. James Richardson was recalled. 


___ The meeting adjourned at 1.30 p.m. and re-convened at 4.30 p.m. Mr. 
Richardson again in attendance. Witness filed a statement,—Exhibit “B” to the 
Minutes of Evidence hereto. 


Mr. Sydney T. Smith, President of Reliance Grain Company, appentee 
“read a prepared statement, was examined and retired. 


The meeting adjourned till Tuesday, June 25, at 11 a.m. 


3 . | A. A. FRASER, 
a Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF FVIDENCE 


: Hovuss or Commons, 
z June 24, 1935. 


3 The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
and Powers of the Canada Grain Board met at 10 a.m., Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
presiding. 
The Cuarrman: It is 10 o’clock, we shall come to order. Mr. Richardson 
will resume his evidence. 


: Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, would you dispose of my motion. I 
_ think it should be disposed of. 


The CuHairman: I shall make a statement about that. Mr. Mclvor is here. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I do not want to commence these proceedings by 
delaying them in the slightest, but I do feel that the motion ought to be disposed 
of. The fact that Mr. MclIvor is here, I am afraid; does not get us very much 
further with regard to the information which Mr. MclIvor is to furnish. I asked, 
when this committee opened, that certain information be furnished; it was 
intimated that certain information was available, but later it was intimated it 
was doubtful if that information would be furnished, and I made my formal 
motion on Friday. It was asked then that it be left for disposition until this 
morning, and I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that you have the committee dispose 
of the motion. 

The CuairMan: It is within your province, Colonel Ralston, and those 
associated with you to require that Mr. Mclvor and the treasurer of the 
Co-operative organization shall appear. The charges that were made against 
Mr. McFarland, which you say subsequently are against me, can only be 
answered by Mr. McFarland himself. He is lying in a bed of sickness. He was 
available to you a few weeks ago if you desired to investigate these matters. 
~The circumstances in connection with the wheat to which you refer, of course, 

are very well known. Mr. McFarland is the only man who can give explanation 
as to why he did certain things. On the first day’s notice there was sent to 
Mr. Melvor and the treasurer, Mr. Finley, of the organization a list of your 
requirements and they have prepared answers to them completely and while 
I think it is a very unfair thing to Mr. McFarland to treat him in this way—it 
would not ordinarily be done, I think, under the ordinary circumstances in life, 
but as you insist upon it, they will be made available; they will be called here 
in due course and left for you to take such action as you desire. The information 
asked for in your first day’s memorandum has been prepared by them. As soon 

as we saw what it was we instructed that answers be prepared and made 
available. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: In these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I see no reason 
why the motion I made should not be passed. 

The CuatrMan: Now, Mr. Richardson— 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am asking that the motion be put to the committee 
and passed if that is the situation. 

The CHarrMAN: There was a subpoena to issue for them, and they are here. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: Has there been a subpoena issued? 


The CuatrMaANn: No; they were telephoned to come and they came in response 
to the telephone. 
4 Hon. Mr. Ratston: The information asked for will be produced? 
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_ 


The Cuarmman: No, your first day’s. In regard to the second day, 


they brought with them that information. They brought with them their books 

to enable them to endeavour to answer, but they prepared in detail the firs 

day’s requests. That will be produced. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Before we proceed I should like to refer to a remark 


of course, ; 
they had left. As far as possible they were telephoned what was wanted and > 


which I understand you made which was to the effect that there was a reflection — 


on Mr. McFarland made by the Liberal members of this committee. I wish to 
rectify that. No reflection has been made against Mr. McFarland. What we 
have been asking for is simple information; there was no endeavour to reflect 
on Mr. McFarland at all. That is the attitude, Mr. Chairman, you have taken 
in this matter and we want it to be made perfectly clear if Mr. McFarland 
erred in judgment we are not cricitizing him unduly for that; we are not going 
to say that he is more than human. All we ask is simply information in connec- 
tion with his operations without any intention of reflecting upon him at all. I 
have known Mr. McFarland too long for that. All the information is available 
and it certainly would be a great help to a board that will succeed him to know 
if he really did make mistakes. I do not even say that. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Stewart, I said what I desire to repeat, the statements 
made in the House of Commons reflected upon Mr. McFarland and he is not 
here to answer them and cannot be. I have received letters from people, who 
I suppose know something about this business, who say they do -not think it is 
in the public interest that a man who endeavours to serve his country should 
thus be pilloried without having the opportunity to be here, and he can’t be 
here. His doctor says he cannot be here because of his condition. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We quite understand that. 

The CuHarrman: I have no desire to limit your inquiry, but I think this 
is not the inquiry for which your leader asked that a committee be set up when 
he made his statement to the House and my answer to it. If you will take the 
trouble to read it you will see this is not the purpose for which it was asked. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: So far as I am personally concerned I never could 
understand the reason for the suppression of all knowledge of the dealings of 
Mr. McFarland. It is senseless to say that the world is not aware of the 


wheat carry-overs. They may not be able to have them accurately, but they 


can approximate them nearly enough to do world business. 
The CuatrmMaAn: The only answer to that, Mr. Stewart, is that the com- 


mittee was set up last year and if the committee had so stated it, Mr. McFarland — 


would have been glad to have given all the information on that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I believe he would. It was suppressed by the com- 
mittee. I am not blaming Mr. McFarland for that. 

The CHarrMAN: You cannot blame the government for it. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: Again I say it would have been much better if he had 7 


been directed to do so every year. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: With regard to the statement in the House, the state- 
ments were made on March 24, 1935, and were made at least one year or two 
years previously to that, so that Mr. McFarland was not in bed, but was in a 
position to have fully answered me. In the House this year very great care 
was taken to initmate that it was the government’s responsibility. You, I think, 
can speak for Mr. McFarland and make any explanation. 

The CuarrMAN: I, unfortunately, was in bed also, but that does not make 
any difference, apparently. . 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Any explanation there was to make could have been 


made by you, and the bringing in-of Mr. McFarland’s illness, just at this — 


time, I do not think, adds very much to the sum total of the information we 


are going to get. 
The Cuarrman: I do not think it would. All right, Mr. Richardson. 
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. By the Chairman: 

Q. You desire to continue your statement, Mr. Richardson?—A. There is 
just one little correction here I wish to make. I have been reading over my 
evidence of Friday and there is a little correction I wish to make on page 91. 
It is the last paragraph, line 6, the words “15th of December” should be changed 
to the “15th of September.” 

Q. Is there anything further?—A. No, sir, I have nothing to say further. 

Q. You have nothing further to add to your statement?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the import requirements of Great Britain in bushels per annum? 
—A. About 200,000,000 bushels a year. 

@. You stated that you thought 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 more bushels of 
Canadian wheat might have been sold; where would it go?—A. Considerable 
of that would have gone to Great Britain because the British mills reduced 
their grind of Canadian wheat from 45 per cent to 22 per cent, I think some 
of it going as low as 18 per cent. I know one miller wrote me and told me on 
6 shillings a difference of 18 cents that he would use twice as much Manitoba 
wheat as he was then using; that is where part of it would have gone. 

Q. How much was sold in Great Britain up to the end of May this year?— 
A. Owing to the way the figures are produced, there is not available a lot of 
the— 

Q. I see-——A. Not available to me. The number of boats that go out 
marked for orders are declared, I understand, in the customs as being for Great . 
Britain regardless of whether ‘they go to the continent or not, so that I do 
not think our reports will give us the information. We have to get it from 
the British customs. 

Q. You have not that information. I suppose you have heard what Mr. 
Milner said as to what the price to the farmer was when wheat went down 
to 38 and 40 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you have read ‘the bill that is before the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how it may be improved?— 
A. Well, the bill as interpreted, and as I understood by the grain trade, means 
the entire closing up of the future market in the grain trade. We would want 
to see it very radically changed in those particulars. 

Q. Do you believe a grain board is necessary at all or not?—A. I think 
that with the large carry-over of wheat, as I said in my evidence, some com- 
mission or board must be appointed to look after that surplus until it is disposed 
of, and with that I would have no objection—I can see no objection to a 
stabilizing influence being exerted in the market as long as it does not shut off 
our sales. 

Q. What do you mean by “ stabilizing influence?”—A. Well, I mean an 
influence that does not prevent our getting our proper share of the world’s 
wheat market. I mean that the buyer who wants our wheat and who needs it, 
we should try to secure and hold his business. 

Q. Regardless of price?—A. We can only get his business in competition 
with other wheats, and I say that we should get our share of the business, and I 
have stated, in my opinion, we could have sold a very large amount of wheat in 
the past year, much more than we did, and at satisfactory prices. 

Q. What do you mean by “ satisfactory prices?”—A. Well, I would say if 
we had sold our wheat down to a reasonable carry-over— 

Q. I am asking about prices now; please stick to that.—A.—and had sold 
it at 70 cents to 85 cents, I would consider that all things taken into account, 
that that was satisfactory. 

Q. From 70 to 85 cents; was the price of wheat at any time stabilized by 
Mr. McFarland, to your knowledge, higher than 80 cents?—A. Well, he created 
a situation— 
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Q. No, I am just asking if at any time wheat was stabilized at a ie : 
price than 80 cents?—A.—that kept wheat above— a 
Q. What is that?—A. He created a situation which kept hex? above 80 
cents. Pa 
Q. I notice that it sold at 80 and 81 cents frequently a Yes, I fallked “J 
to New York this morning, to a large export house, and they told me they had 
sold 10,000 bushels of Manitoba wheat to France. But that will be purchased 
on the Exchange this morning, on our Winnipeg market. That will be a of 
the demand that keeps the market up, but it is not sufficient. 
Q. Had there been no stabilization, no support of the market, what would 
ede been the price of wheat in your judgment, speaking from your experience ?— 
I would say that once our surplus carry-over had all been cleaned up, I would 
e be apprenhensive about the price. 
Q. Suppose you answer the question, Mr. Richardson?—A. I cannot answer 
that question yes or no. ; 
Q. I thought not——A. Because a situation was created, created by fees : 
years with a large carry-over. ; 
Q. Yes, it commenced in 1929, after the big crop of 1928. You know that, : 
don’t you2—A. Yes. 
Q. And it continued up until to-day, with increasing quantities. Is that 
right or not? 
Mr. VaLuaANnce: No. 
The Wrrness: I have the figures here, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well, give them, as to when it commenced, the abnormal carry-over.— 
A. 1924-25, we had a carry-over of 287,000,000. Aare 
Q. That must be wrong, 1924?—A. I am sorry. I am inoking at the crop 
figures. 
Q. Yes?—A. We had a carry-over of 48,000,000. 
Q. Yes, and the next year?—A. 30,000,000. pee eG eae 
Q. Yes, and the next year?—A. 40,000,000. 2 ee. 
Q. Yes, and the next year?—A.. 53 000, 000. 2 
@: Yes, and then you get your big crop?—A. 1928- 29, we had a crop of ie 
92,000,000. ; 
Mr. VALLANCE: Carry-over, you mean. 


The Witness: I am sorry—a carry-over of 92,000,000. 


By the Charman; = see 
Q. An increase in that year of how much over the preceding year? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: 39,000,000. = 
The Witness: Yes, 39,000,000. But I wane like to point out in- that = 
connection that in that year, 1928, we had a crop of 566,726,000 bushels, a crop. 
which was practically equivalent of the 1933 and 1934 crop put together. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What I am asking you is: Do your figures for carry-cver include wheat: eos 
in the United States or not, Canadian wheat?—A. In all positions. _ = 

Q. What do you say your figure was for 1924the end of July, 1924? dves 
figure we have is 44,076,620, from the Department of Statistics——A. Ihave only 
the Sandford Evans fioures. There may be a variation of a million or two 
between the different statisticians. . 

Q. The government figures are 44,076,620 for the crop year ending July 31, 
1924; 28,481,919 for 1925; 38,481,936 for 1926; 52,676,433 for 1927; 92 230 851 ceees 
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Ais ‘for. 1928 and 126, 988, 619 bushels for 1929.—A. There will be some variation in 
_ regard to that. “That includes the quantity in the farmers’ hands. There is a 
very slight difference. j 

Q. That includes bushels in Canada, and United States figures of Canadian 
wheat?—-A. All Canadian Wheat stored in United States ports, yes. 

Q. Wheat until it enters into consumption is wheat that overhangs the 
market. That is so, is it not?—A. Yes, I think that is probably quite correct. 
@. Being in speculators’ hands does not help any in so far as getting wheat — 
into consumption is concerned?—A. It is a channel that is useful in determining 
its price level. 

: Q. I am not talking about the question of price level. I am talking about 
the question of consumption. As long as it remains in the speculators’ hands, 
it does not enter into consumption. That is clear, is it not?—A. It does not 
enter into consumption, no. 

@. You remember the year 1933? You remember. the month of July? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, just that I may be clear on this matter, 
whom do you designate as a speculator? 


The CHatRMAN: Everyone who does not purchase wheat for the purpose for 
which it is ultimately intended is a speculator. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Does that include the grain dealers, the legitimate grain 
business? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Hon. Mr. Strwart: Brokerage firms who are doing business? 

The CHairMAN: If they buy futures, they are speculators in that sense. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I always tiiderstbod that the speculator was a scalper, 
someone going into the market for the purpose of making a profit. 

The CuarrmMan: Grain dealers, of course, do not do it for the purpose of 
making a loss. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I didn’t suggest that they did it for the purpose of make 
ing a: loss. 

The CHarrMAN: No, you said for the purpose of making a profit. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Richardson—and you have read Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s report—he referred to the people who buy it, like merchants and farmers 
themselves and others as the moths who go into the market and usually get 
burned?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the other people he referred to as the speculators in the sense in 
which he uses the term in his report. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What I am curious about is this. I know hundreds— 
yes, thousands of farmers who sell their grain and buy options. Are they 
speculators the moment they do that, rather than holding their own grain for 
a rise in price? 

The CuarrmMan: It means that that is what Sir Josiah Stamp referred to 
as such. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Well, I cannot understand why the word “speculator” 
should be interjected into this thing all the time, because there is a legitimate 
grain trade. 

The CHairMaAn: Of course, I have seen many farmers ruined in the way 
in which you have mentioned. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes, I have done a good deal myself and have not made 
much money at it. I was not speculating. I was hoping I could get some money 
to pay my debts, and took a chance on a rise in price on the market. 
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Mr. Goser: Were they buying wheat to lose money?» 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: If I do that instead of holding my heat then I am 
a speculator. 

Mr. Portrous: Of course. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: Then what this bill proposes, may I interject, is to make 
more speculators. We are going to take a chance on an interim payment now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is a matter I am going to ask Mr. Richardson 
about. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: I see. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, you remember the last of the month of July, 1933; 
do you recall the condition in the Winnipeg market during that last week?— 
A. I have some recollection of it. 

Q. I was absent from the country, but I hold in my hand a paper, the 
Gazette of Montreal, of July 24, 1933, page 17, where I read as follows: “ Wheat 
loses 22 cents of late advance. Winnipeg futures break again Saturday, later 
recovering partially. Selling from United States. Closing price ranged 733 
cents to 81% cents against 953 cents to $1.04 on Tuesday.” And there are 
similar statements in the papers for other dates. You recall those circumstances, 
do you?—A. I recall the circumstances, yes sir. 

Q. You do a brokerage business as well as an export business?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And you are familiar with what transpired that week on the exchange? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How many bushels of wheat were, shall I say, offered for sale, do you 
remember, in Winnipeg?—A. I have no idea. - 

Q. Large quantities, aggregating millions of bushels, is that right?—A. I 
would expect so. They trade in that every day. 

@. How often in your lifetime have you seen a drop in a few days of 22 
cents a bushel in wheat?—A. I very seldom in my lifetime have seen circum- 
stances similar, where the flywheel was off the market. 

- Q. Where ‘the flywheel was off the market?—-A. And the wheat, all the 
one wheat—there was no short interest in the market. The wheat that was ~ 
sold to the public and went up—it carried it away at big prices. If the normal 
flow of wheat had been left for a reasonable amount of wheat to go on the 
market, wheat would have been absorbed and the market would not have run 
away. But wheat was not put on the market and wheat ran away. There was 


a certain amount of—long wheat was on the market. They all wanted to sell — 


at once, and there was not a short interest; and the market was not a normal 
market. When the sellers wanted to get out the market had been advanced ~ 
too high and there were not any buyers there. 

Oe When you say “they,” who do you mean?—A. The people who have 
bought wheat. 

Q. Exactly. There is no peg on wheat?—A. No peg on wheat. ; 

Q. No. Anybody could buy it that liked, anybody that had the money? 
—A. Anybody could buy it that liked. 

Q. That-had the money?—A. Yes. 

@. And those people who bought wheat drove the price up to over a dollar? 
—A. Well, around there. 

Q. Yes. I am not checking up the figures. The statement fe is that 
on Tuesday of the week of July 24—the “Tuesday preceding that, the price 
was $1.04. Do you remember it was over a dollar?—A. I remember it: was 
around there, yes. 

Q. Yes, and within a few days it dropped over 22 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. It never should have been there. 
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Q. Exactly. But who put it there?—A. If the normal influences had been 
at work in the market, sufficient wheat would have come out to have held that 
market down. We have been doing business with Europe all the time, who 
were anxious to buy our wheat, but there was not enough wheat put out to 


- hold the market down; and with what wheat there was put out the market 
ran away and there was nobody to buy it back except the man who no the 
wheat and they let it go too high. 


Q. You say “they let it go too high.” This is the uncontrolled situation 
to which you referred in your previous evidence—no restraints, no restrictions, 
no control—and it ran away?—A. I referred to, the control of supply and demand 
in an open pit. If the supply is held off the market, those forces do not operate. 

Q. It was an open pit, was it not?—A. It was an open pit, but the wheat 
was held off the market. 

Q. Let us get down to the end of this and be done with it. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: He says it was an open pit, but the wheat was held 
off the market. m 

The CuarrMANn: What is that? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: He says it was an open pit, but the wheat was held off 
the market. 

The CHArrMAN: Yes, but who held it off the market? The people who 
owned it? 

Mr. Portrous: Supply and demand. 

The Witness: Mr. McFarland. 

The CHatrMAN: He is the one, is he? 

Mr. Pertry: He only had options; he had no cash wheat then. 

The CHairMAN: He had no cash wheat at that time. 

The Witness: He had control of the situation. 

Mr. Peritey: He had options. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Wait a minute. You said Mr. McFarland had control of the situation 
in July, 1933?—A. I believe so. 

Q. What makes you say that?—A. Because he owned— 

Q. He what?—A. I don’t keep Mr. McFarland’s books, but I think it is 
general knowledge that he owned a large quantity of wheat. 

@. You say, he owned a large quantity of wheat; he was responsible for 
the price of wheat being driven up to $1.04?—A. You could have sold a world 
of wheat before it got to $1.04. 

Q. Suppose he sold all he could sell—A. I disagree with you; it would 
never have gone up to $1.04 if he had been selling at, let us say, 70 cents. 

Q. Oh?—A. It would never have gone higher than where he started sell- 
ing. If he could have got them to take all the wheat off his hands— 

. Do you suggest seriously, do you want anyone to believe you, that all 
the wheat held in Canada could have been sold at 70 cents?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you suggest it, having regard to your knowledge of the situation?— 
A. I am suggesting what are the facts, as I understand them to-day. 

Q. And you suggest by that that the government might have cleaned up 
the carry-over. Do you want this committee to believe that if wheat had been 
sold at the figure at which it was sold when it fell to 70 cents that all of the 
wheat there could have been disposed of and there would have been nothing 
carried over?—A. I will stand by anything I say, but not by any interpretation 
of what I say. 


<r ake 
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Hon. Mr. Srewart: Hear, hear; there is a lot of leading in connecti 33 
with these questions. eee Ree ee 


The CuarrMAN: There is supposed to be. with this Bor aS Shoaiie ties: 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am glad you admit it. 25 Bde 


By the Charman: 

Q. Go on, Mr. Richardson; I ask you if you want this committee, ‘hia 
country, to believe that at 70 odd cents, which is the figure you quoted, 
the wheat would have been all cleaned up and there would have been no carry- 
over?—A. I did not say that. 4 

Q. What do you want us to believe2—A. What I say is that if that wheat ~ 
had been sold at 70 cents we could have sold a tremendous amount of wheat, 
and if we had not put it up when the market reached that level we would not 
have had a toy balloon which burst on our hands; and if the buying had been 
sufficient at 70 cents to have taken all our wheat it would have simplified the 
problem. 

Q. Do you realize what you have said, Mr. Richardson; what you have 
said is this, if wheat had been sold it would have been sold?—A. ms beg sue 
pardon? i 
Q. What you have said is that if wheat had been sold it would have hee #2 
sold after it had been sold?—-A. There is nobody could say so. 

Q. No; but that is what you said?—A. Nobody could say what the - 
capacity would have been, but it would have been good business to sell all 
that we could have sold. 

Q. That is different?—A. I do not know what the quantity was, but there 
was a big market there; we could have sold a lot of wheat if we had held it 
at 70 cents, and we could have sold a lot for export if we had ‘held it there; 
we were running away from them when they wanted it, so that we lost. the | 
market and we had the consequences. ahs 

Q. This paper says that a million and half was sold for export on that — 
day; this is July 22nd, it says a million and a half was sold for export?—A. 

We could have sold more of it lower than we could have higher anyway; no 
doubt. about that. : Sorc S 

Q. Now, Mr. Richardson, how much do you think the farmer should be — 
paid for his wheat in order to break even. You have had a large experience 
in all branches of the business, how much should he have, not to make a profit, 
but just to break even?—A. Well, I have heard farmers say if they had a fair 
crop of wheat and got 40 cents on the farm they could get by; they would not. 
be making any money, but they could get by all right. Sere 

Q. Forty cents on the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. In Alberta that would mean what price on the market for No. 1. 
Northern—you mean No. 1 or No. 2 at forty cents?—A. Well, I would say — 
the No. 1. ca 

Q. No. 1 at forty cents on the farm?—A. I suppose forty ae would apply 
in connection with all that he had. =i 

Q. I see what you mean. Now, Mr. Richardson, that being so what would — 
the price be on the market for that sort of wheat; how much would you have 
to allow for freight?—A. Well, 15 cents a bushel would be high, it wong be a 
top freight. th 

Q. That is the top freight isn’t it?—A. Yes, sir, 12 cents average freight. 

Q. So that to the people in the country it should be 55 cents; you think © 
that would be a satisfactory figure for the farmer?—A. No, sir, T do not; I 
want to see the farmer get just as high a price as we could sell his wheat for ins = 
the world’s markets. I am not satisfied to indicate any price, other than the = 
best price we can possibly get for him. es 
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ee _~ Q. You see, what has been suggested by one of the witnesses is that the 
government through a board should establish a minimum price and if wheat 


went below that price it should be subject to subsidy or assistance. The Chairman 
of your own grain exchange submitted practically that proposal. The board 
would have to arrive at a minimum price, and if the price established by supply 
and demand in the markets of the world went below that figure there should be 
some provision made by which the farmer would receive the difference. That 
is why I wanted to get from you some idea as to minimum price?—A. If you 
appoint the board, Mr. Chairman, in the fall of the year once the crop of the 
Northern Hemisphere is assured and we have the information on which to form 
a little more intelligent idea I would be glad to give my views, and I am sure 
everyone else in the grain trade will, as to what we would think that price ought 
to be. I certainly would not attempt to do it now before knowing what the 
crop of the Northern Hemisphere is going to be. 

Q. I thought probably that was in your mind and that was the reason I 
asked you what you regarded as a reasonable price to the farmer for his crop, 
just to produce it, leaving out for the moment the question of profit, and that 
you say is 40 cents?—A. I do not say anything, except that I have been told by 
good farm people who know the business. 

@. You have had something to do with farms, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. My information is that you have operated farms?—-A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Did you ever produce any wheat at 40 cents a bushel?—A. Well, I am 
a coarse grain grower myself, I could tell you more about what it costs to feed 
hogs and steers. 

Q. But you have your own wheat?—A. I could not tell you what it costs 
to grow it, but I am sure it was a big price. 

Q. Would it be more than 40 cents?—A. I could not tell you what it is, 
because I have never calculated it. 

@. I see-—A. I am sure that if I took interest on the money invested in my 
farm and everything else into consideration the figure would be high. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You think a farmer who is sitting on his farm without any debt, and 
you can get farmers who would take that stand; I have seen them take the stand 
that you have just mentioned, that they could get by on 40 cents a bushel. The 
average farmer in the Prairie provinces could not get by with 40 cents a bushel 
because to-day he is overloaded with debt, and because of his past obligations 
he is not able to produce it at 40 cents a bushel. I have no doubt that Jim 
Richardson could produce it at 40 cents a bushel, because you have no debt on 
your farm; but the average farmer cannot do that. Now, Mr. Richardson, do 
you believe that at this time when wheat got up to $1.04 wheat would be held 
off the market for the specific purpose of raising prices?—A. I expect anybody 
who had long wheat then and had not sold had the idea that perhaps it might 
vo higher. 

: Q. In your opinion, what was the average price paid to the producer—we 
will take from September to December. 

The CHarrMAN: What year? 

Mr. Vauuance: The year that applied to the June and July period in which 
the price went to $1.04—the 1932 crop. 


The Wirness: I could not answer that for you. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Did the farmer get an average of what the market paid?—A. I would 
think not. 


Mr. Vatiance: I will say he did not. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: The farmers are honest. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The farmer was not in the market in June. It is just as Mr. Stewart 


says. People who operate grain farms have to have money and to do that they 


would sell their crop and some would buy “ May.” I have known that to be done ~ 


many times, because we have to meet our obligations in November; but that 
does not mean that you are speculating. It is your own wheat, why should you 
not protect your own industry, just the same as the chairman or anybody else 
would do. It is the method the farmer takes to insure himself?—A. It is cheaper 
to carry wheat that way than it is to carry cash wheat. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, I just want to ask you one more question.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You spoke of acreage increases in the Argentine and Canada. The 
figures for the Argentine showed that from 1909 to 1913 they had an average 
of 14,880,000 acres under cultivation; which had risen in 1933 to 19,660,000. 
That ‘is an increase of only 32 per cent. You might just look at your figures. 
That is the ground upon which the Argentine claimed the right to sell wheat, 
regardless of anybody else?—A. Well, of course, during the war years there 
was naturally a big increase in the acreage of exporting countries, but with areas 
in Europe that had been thrown out of production coming back into cultivation 
it was thought that there would naturally be some reduction in acreage. 

Q. In export countries?—A. fn export countries? 

Q. Yes?—A. And I think that would be brought about, and not at the 


expense of Canada, if by 1923 the pools had not started their propaganda for the | 


general benefit of the wheat producers of the world—or they claimed to do that. 

Q. I just want you to look— —A. Therefore, I take the years 1923 to 1934 
and not the year 1914; because there was a natural expansion-in the acreage of the 
Argentine during all the war years, but I took the year 1923 because that is the 
year in which the pools started. 

Q. Well, the Argentine only reached 19,660,000 acres in 1933, or an increase 
of a little over 32 per cent of the average between 1927 and 1931; whereas 
Canada in the same period increased her percentage by a very much larger 
figure; we had already reached 24,000,000, nearly 25,000,000 average from 1923 
to 1933, and nearly 26,000,000 in 1933? 
the year 1923 was the year the pool started. - 

Q. Oh, I see; then you have eliminated some of the increase that took place 
between the war and 1923?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yes. Well, you see, those were fateful years in Canada. We had less 
than 10,000,000 under cultivation at the beginning of the war, as you know; 
and now our acreage is nearly 26,000,000?—A. I think it is somewhat less than 
that, sir. : 

Q. For 1938 the figures given are 25,990,000, and the average was 24,590,000 
between 1927 and 1931. I just want to point out to you that Argentine’s total 


acreage has not reached 20,000,000 whereas Canada’s at one time was something | 


over 26,000,000; and that our acreage in 1919—or when the war began—was less 
than 10,000,000 and Argentina had an average of over 14,000,000. If you will 
just look at the figures you will see them?—A. During the war years there was a 
natural urge to expand acreage, and I think you have got to take pre-war years— 
Q. I did take pre-war years so as to get at a fair statement?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the average for the pre-war years, 1909-1913?—A. I beg your 
pardon; we took the years after the war. ; 
Q. Yes, and now take— —A. You have the pre-war period sir. We took 
after the war years, returning to more normal conditions. : 
Q. Well, Canada increased her acreage during 1918-19-20 and 1921 steadily; 
that is true it it not?—A. You have the figures there, I just put my figures up 
from 1923 to 1934. 


A. I took the years 1923-1934 because 
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Q. I see. What figures have you got for 1923 as to the acreage Canada had | 


m. “under cultivation?—A. I have a figure here indicating that the increase in wheat 
_ acreage was 9-14 per cent. 


Q. 9:14 per cent; what did the Argentine increase here?—A. 22-25 per cent. 
Q. Yes. But the number of acres—that is, from 1923 to 1934?—A. 1923 to 


: 1934, yes, sir. 


. And that does not take into consideration the fact that the pre-war 
acreage of the Argentine was nearly 50 per cent greater than that of Canada. 
Have you got those figures at all of pre-war acreage?—-A. I haven’t those figures 
with me, sir. 

. You probably know that the pre-war acreage of the Argentine is not 50 


per cent higher than Canada. 


Mr. VALuANcE: Are you dealing with wheat only, Mr. Chairman, or total 
acreage. 


The CHARMAN: Yes, purely acreage. The average from 1909 to 1913 for 


_ Argentine is nearly 15,000,000 bushels, and in Canada it is not quite ten, nearly 


ten, and you figure that Canada increased 9 per cent, a . little over, from 1923 
to 1934 and the Argentine 22 per cent. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Well, at 1923 Canada had attained nearly its highest level. How many 
acres have you got for 1923?—-A. If that is a question of record, I have not 
got those years’ records in front of me. 

Q. I thought perhaps you had 1923 there. What have you got for the 
average acreage from 1923 to 1934?—A. I worked out the percentages, I have 
not got the acreages with me. 

Q. You do not say what acreage they would have for any of the years 
1923 to 1934?—A. I have not got the record here. 

Q. Well, the statistical branch down here assures us that the increase in 
1933 over the average of 1909 to 1913 in Canada was 1614 per cent; that is 
from the beginning of the war up to last year, there was an increase of 1614 
per cent; Australia 9632, per cent, Argentine was only 32-5, and the United 
States did not increase Sd per cent. I suppose you do not know as to the 
accuracy of those figures?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. You take 1923 because 1923 was the year the pool began to operate 
in a large way?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you are familiar with the Argentine method of handling wheat— 
there is a board that buys it all?—-A. In a general way. I am conversant with 
the way it sells its wheat. 

Q. There is a board on behalf of the government that buys it all?—A. As 
I understand it, sir, the government have a fixed price. The future market 
operates in both corn and wheat. It is trade above the fixed price. If the 
wheat or corn were down to the fixed price the government stand ready to 


take it over. When they do take it over the exporter cables abroad and tries 


to get business, the government selling the wheat. The limits are put sufficiently 
low that the wheat and corn usually trade a little above, or perhaps consider- 


_. ably above the guaranteed price which gives them, under those circumstances, 


practically free trade. The Argentine have a real problem this year with a 
crop of over 400,000,000 bushels of corn—the largest crop they have ever 
known. The corn, however, seems to be moving satisfactorily into consumption; 


* they are getting into Japan and other places where they have never sold corn 
before. 


Q@. The prices they are getting for it are fairly high, are they not?—A. 


: Well, at cost the Argentine corn would be worth about 50 cents delivered at 


our ports, but they expect—it is above the limit prices, and the demand is 
‘broadening. 
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Hon. Mr. Svewart: It has not reached the minimum? bi 
The Wrirness: Above the minimum. Pee ale 
Mr. Variance: Is it your view that the control board does not handle — 
all the grain in the Argentine? a 
The Witness: That is my understanding. “ 
Mr. VatuANce: The chairman has been all through this investigation con-— 
veying that to the committee. My information— 
The CuarrMan: I read from the report. Git: 
Mr. Vauuancn: There is a report now published by authority of the Hon. 
Mr. Hanson, K.C., Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada, dealing with the 
grain situation in the Argentine:— SPE ee 
There has been only an average activity on the market here during 
the past month. Prices have remained fairly steady with a slight upward 
tendency towards the end when the millers were competing for parcels 
of good quality to meet current needs. The announcement of the Central 
Board that whilst it would buy new wheat at the same rates as last 
year, it would buy no more of the old crop, caused a drop to 5 centovos — 
below the minimum of the Board on the last day of the month. SP eee 


A 


The Cuamrman: I read to the witness the statement from the Intelli- 
gence and passed it across to Mr. Ralston. . 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: There was another witness on the stand. . 

The CHarrmMan: It was not this witness, I say another witness; and I 
passed it over to Mr. Ralston. : 

Mr. VauuANnce: That is why I question it. . 


The Cuarrman: I just read it as it was from the Trade and Commerce oe 
report; I read at page 50, A. J. Scott, Canadian Trade Commissioner. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: “Mr. Vallance was reading from the report of the. 
Grain Board itself in the Argentine. é ; 


The Cuatrrman: I think they are not in conflict: — 


When the board was created it was stated that it would purchase 
from the producers, from dealers in the interior, such as storekeepers _ 
who buy from the producers, and from commission agents who sell 
exclusively for the account of the producers. The grain purchased by the - 
board at the above-mentioned basis prices was to be sold to exporters at 
current international values for these cereals. The grain had to be avail- 
able at the railway stations or loading ports at the time of sale. It 
was further stated that when quotations for wheat, maize and linseed 
rose above the basic prices, it was not the intention of the board to 
interfere.in any way or operate when the market was in such a condition, — 
its sole object being to obtain a fair market value for the producer. : 

Whatever losses might be incurred between the buying and selling 
prices of the cereals purchased, as well as the costs of operating the 
Board of Control, were to be covered by profits derived from an exchange ~ 
fund created for this purpose. These profits were to be made by the 
Exchange Control Office in the buying and selling of exchange under — 
the new regulations created by a decree issued on November 28, 1933. 
This same decree also authorized the Exchange Control Office to pur-— 
chase export bills at a rate which was fixed at 20 per cent higher than 
the rates ruling on November 29, 1933, thus automatically depreciating 
the currency by this amount. < a Oe 

The announcement just made that the board will continue to operate 
at the above basic prices has cleared up the doubt recently expressed in 
grain circles as to the government’s attitude regarding this season’s crop. _ 
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 Q. Would you tell how that orinisle could be See to the Canadian 
eat crop? 


-- Hon. Mr. Ri ron Have you fished with that? Might I have that? 
The Cuatrman: That is the same one I passed you the other day. 
The Wirness: If it is your thought— 


By the Chairman: 
QQ. No, never mind my thought; I asked you if you can tell me how that 
_ principle can be applied to Canada with respect to wheat?—A. Well, of course, 
_ if possible, to control the price of commodities through the price of exchange, 
ES and if that were decided wise as a broad policy the grain trade, I think, would 
have no difficulty in working under it as long as they had freedom in their 
market. 
 Q. Yes, I am asking you: suppose the board does buy the wheat at a basic 
- price and leaves the exporters to handle it as they have heretofore, only oper- 
ating the exporters’ sales for and on account of the producers instead of for 
_ themselves, and having a fee for their services?—A. I do not think that is the 
9g way it works i in the Argentine. 
ie Q. I am asking you could that principle be applied here in that way?—A. £ 
do not believe it would work very well. 
Q. What would be the difficulty ?—A. Of course, we have the fundamental 
= principle of the open market which is, of course, what we are standing for. 
RK. Q. You see the open market operates in Argentine according to that state- 
ia ent on the basis of the basic price, and the government board take be the 


4 aly, 

Be Q. Exactly; they do not take it to hold, they take it to sell, and the board 
sells it through the exporters—not through their own agents at all?—A. The 
government may never in a year down there come into possession of the grain 
at all. ; 


QQ. They have. The board has done that?—A. Yes, at times. It is off 
' the pegs now, both corn and wheat. 

oe Q. Yes, but the government is taking a considerable quantity of wheat. 
They gave a report the other day showing what they received and what they 
paid out for wheat and what their loss was, and it is only about $2,200,000, 
but they had control of the exchange. JI am asking you, is there any reason 
why Canada could not function with a modification of that control; it might be 
difficult to deal with the exchange side of it in this country at the moment?— 
_A. I think that is largely a problem of exchange. 

fe Q. What?—A. Largely, the exchange problem is the problem. As a matter 
of fact, that is our whole problem; if “the exchange were settled we have no 
pte of marketing. 

© ~ Q. No what?—A. I say if the ens: were settled we would have no 
serious marketing problem. 

a — Q. You mean the Argentine haan I mean these depreciated cur- 
 rencies of other countries. 

~~ Q.« -Yes, it is not our own country you are speaking of?—A. No, other 
- countries. 

~ -Q. I put to you this: suppose this bill were modified to provide that basic 
e price for the new crop, and that there was a board, and that the board did what 
ae been done in the Argentine—took all the wheat that was not taken by other 
buyers at the basic price—put it that way; and that the exporters continued to 
‘ function just as now, only securing their supplies of wheat from the board; 
~ 802 Z 
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there would be no practical difficulties i in habs wotlld: nae 
to maintain the whole competitive influence in the trade. 
that in the Argentine. Once the market gets off the pegs they lt. 
What they are trying to do is to stand underneath and get rid of it ai c 
as they can. They only stand under it because of the peg, and when 
somebody to take it off their hands they. are out of it again. _ & 
Q. I asked you is there any reason why that should not be done 
A. Something of that kind might be worked here, yes, to that extent. 2 
Q. Then the exporters could continue to function as onal clots Ree y 
is possible, yes, sir. <p 
Q. And there would be no great difficulties in the functioning Git the: ele- 
vators, would there? You see, there are no elevators in the Argentine at. the | 
present moment, they are talking about building some, but at present there are — 
not any there. The wheat from Australia is largely shipped in BABES is it not? 
—A. Yes. : 
Q. We do not bag our wheat; they do?—A. The efficiency of our re 3 
system and the efficiency of our elev ator system gives us a very ee cae cy 
over both our competitors in the Southern hemisphere. 
Q. Except that their distance from the sea is less than ours in. tds caged g 
Of course, there are some parts of Alberta nearer the sea?—A. Yes, but on the . 
~ other hand their freight rates are relatively very much higher. © 
Q. They are about the same?—A. It works out about the same. 
Q. Is there any practical difficulty in working out the scheme with: aye 
modification for the handling of the crop of 1935 ‘with a modification of th 
Argentine plan?—A. I think something of that kind is possible to work out . 
the exchange problem is— . 
Q. I am not talking about other countries’ exchange; our cxchanee noble 2 
is not of serious moment just now.—A. Of course, my view is that if we have 
a board to take care of the surplus wheat, dispose of it when we are able to 
and stabilize carry-over, step out of it altogether as soon as we can, oh as. soon 
as exchange is stabilized, that is how we ought to do it. . 
q. Answer me this question: You do not think a board necessary jor | tk 3 
1935 crop?—A. I have never said that. : 
Q. Well, do you?—A. I have said I would favour somebody oe ook a 
this 200,000,000 bushels of wheat and stabilize prices. as 
Q. I say, is it your opinion that a board is necessary for the 1935. ‘crop?. 
A. If the surplus were out of the way, I would not be a ‘bit disturbed: peace 
handling the 1935 crop without any help at all. 5 Paes 
a The surplus is not out of the way.—A. Therefore, qT feel we have 
have a board or some control, yes, sir. 
Q. Remember, I am asking you, if you believe a board is necessary or the 
1935 crop?—A. Yes, sir, taking our surplus and carry-over— _ ise 
Q. You have to deal with present conditions?—A. Yes. 
Q. How should, in your opinion, that board function?—A. ‘Wel, I ‘would 
rather like to see the farmer assured of fixed ‘price— 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Fixed minimum price? - Ro 


The Wrrness: Fixed minimum price, that would give pads some prone 
against depreciated currencies of the southern hemisphere, and a board with 
authority to use stabilizing influences in the market if they thought it we 
necessary, and to feed out our surplus wheat as and when the market wou 
take it, and to try to allow the trade the largest possible freedom, and to act as 
a stabilizing factor, as an insurance and safety factor; to operate. largely in i 
that way would depend, of course, a good deal on good judgment belay eulive eo 
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ve x 
aes By Mr. Vallance: 
Ret Do” you suggest under that aca to give the farmer an advanced pay- 
ment and then pay him the average of the operation for the year or allow him™ 
_take whatever the market was when he took his wheat in, always having in 
ind just above the minimum prices?—A. The machinery of the grain trade 
is a very fine piece of machinery. They can co-operate in anything of this kind; 
we have a fixed price, any time the market goes— 
: Q. Fixed minimum?—A. Fixed minimum. Any time the wheat goes below 
that price we can give the farmer a certificate for the difference, 3 to 4 cents, 
whatever it might be, and he can collect that from the Board of Grain Commis- 
sions; but I would say that we would naturally want to sell his wheat above 
- those limits which would be there for that price, and I think the wheat would © 
rule above the minimum limit. 
— ___-Q. Would you not expect the board to step in when wheat was getting 
- dangerously near the minimum price, rather than allow it to go below. Would 
- you suggest that your business or trade would give some kind of recognition 
_ to the farmer that he had sold it below, or would you expect it to function the 
_ way it does in the Argentine?—A. I would like the elasticity. I believe the 
i” Argentine on one or two occasions has dropped the minimum price, in order to 
__ keep their grain moving. 
os -Q. Would you allow this board to perform that?—A. The large profit they 
make in the exchange enabled them to show a profit. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


—  Q. I would like to get the Argentine pas clear. Do you understand the 
Argentine system to be that the board does not function and does not buy wheat 
unless it goes down to the basic price?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And when it does go down to the basic price and the board does buy 
wheat, it then functions through the exporters?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that the board does not take wheat above the basic price, it allows 
the trade, the purchasers to take care of it?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. According to this report which the Chairman has referred to, “the 
_ purpose in setting up the board was to raise the prices received by the producer 
for wheat, maize, linseed.” That was the object of the board?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Just here I want to put in this further sentence which the Chairman 
has read, but which seems to me sets out exactly the methods whereby the board 
operates. “It was further stated that when quotations for wheat, maize and | 
linseed rose above the basic price it was not the intention of the board to interfere 
in any way or operate when the market was in such a condition, its sole object 
being to obtain a fair market value for the producer.” You understand that is 
the situation?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, I am interested in what you said with regard to the Argentine 
plan. If the Argentine plan had been in effect during the last two or three years, 

would we have had the surplus on hand which we are faced with to-day?—A. I 
oy I did not get that. 
__._ Q. If the Argentine plan had been in force in Canada during the last two 
or three years, would we have been faced with the surplus we are facing to-day ?— 
_ A. No, we would not be. 

Be Q. Our difficulty of to-day is due to that surplus on hand, you think?— 

Ss Yes. 

~ -Q. You think the 1935 crop would be handled without the intervention of 

Bic board if it were not for that accumulation?—A. I think it could. 
__-Q. When you say that, you suggest some method whereby the producer 
~ could be. protected against the circumstances which exist, depression or depreciated 
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currencies in the southern hemisphere. Don’t you think you i aa 
also protection of the producer against a possible depression in the mar due 
to the liquidation of those surplus stocks?—A. Yes. or Paces * Sak es 

Q. You did not include that?—A. Yes. . wee 

Q. Is that not an important feature?—A. Carry-over is an important <i 
factor, yes. : 

Q. Liquidation of the surplus by any board is not only likely to, but alingt 
bound to, produce a depressed world market price, is it not?—A. It would be 
a—yes, it would have a depressing effect on world prices. If we have a good 
crop next year, we could only dispose of a certain amount of our surplus. 

Q. Therefore your policy——A. If we had a small crop we might get rid 
of a good deal more. ; 

Q. Therefore your policy of protecting the producer would include protecting 
him against depression caused by excess stocks?—A. Nea cues 

Now you say in your statement, referring to the sales which had been 
made by the Canadian Co-operative W heat Producers Limited in 19832—I am 
referring to your statement in page 3—‘If that was good policy it certainly 
would not seem to me sound merchandising to refuse to sell in 1934 and 1935 
at 80 cents (and actually to buy at higher prices), which had the effect of driving 
the foreign buyer into other markets.”—A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest there two things. You suggest a refusal to sell 1 in 1934 and 
1935 at 80 cents. On what do you base that suggestion?—A. Well, we could 
not buy. There was lots of business available at those prices. , 

Q. By business, what do you mean, lots of purchases?—-A. Lots of orders — 
in the market that we could have done business with when the market was 82 
sometimes, bid 813. ; 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. With whom?—A. Exporters.. We could not buy it in the pit. 

Q. What countries did you get offers from?—A. We would have the rena = 
cables from time to time; we would have a chance to do business, but it would 
be slightly under the market. The only place we could get the wheat was in the 
pit, and there was not enough wheat in the pit to satisfy orders. When I talked 
to this man this morning on the telephone in New York, checking up the | 
Argentine situation with him, he said, ‘‘ When we sell stock from the Argentine — 
we can always get it, but not like when we sell stuff i in Winnipeg. When we sell — 
day in Winnipeg, we cannot buy it. But when we sell down here, you can ~ 

uy it.” . ae : 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Have you any idea how much wheat Co-Operative Wheat Progueate =a 
Limited held in 1933, when wheat was 80 cents?—A. I don’t know, sir. ~ 
2 Q. Do you know if they had any?—A. They would have large stocks all 
the time. 


Q. Your point is that the price went away above 80 cents and when the — 


‘price went above 80 cents in effect the advance indicated wheat. was being held 
and not sold?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Ihave here Mr. Evans’s statement on prices for July, 1983. Would you 
just give us the trend in prices so that we can put them on the record? What 
would be the futures which were being dealt in at that time, July, October, 
December or May or all of them?—A. This is for the month of "July, 
Q. July, 1933?—A. July and October would be the active months. 
fe yt Futures would be fixed when those dealings were being conducted ?— 
es. : 
Q. According to that, what were the prices in July, for July” futures? — 
A. Well, they are quoted here, high, low and closed. . phate 
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as Q ‘Take the nine rice oA. Closed at 793. 
The Cuamman: No. 1 Northern? 
_ The Wirness: That is July. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
-~ Q. The Chairman asked you if these are No. 1 Northern prices?—A. No. ot 
¥ erihorn July futures. 
4S ~Q. The closing prices on July Ist or July 2nd was what? 
e The CuHamMan: July 3rd. 
The Witness: The first business day in July was Suly 3rd. 


R- 
=a 
a By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
3 


Fi 


¥ ais 


Q. The market closed at 79%. Did it continue to advance or were there 
a recessions?—A. July 6th, 79%. 
. e Yes?—A. Then the market kept advancing quite sharply. 
. Until when, and up to what price?—A. Up to July 18th when it was 94 
E Brace 
@ 


Q. Up to July 18, when it was 94 cents. The point that you made to the 
Chairman was that it was an opportunity to dispose of considerable wheat, was 
: it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Yes, and if November wheat had been let go it would have prevented that 
a _toy balloon, as you called it, namely that arbitrary inflation; is that so?—A. Yes. 
pe G), Then from July 18 up to July 31, how did the market go?—A. From 94 
cents on July 18, it declined to 79 cents on July 31. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was 764 on the 24th. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
' Q. The Chairman says it was 764 on the 24th?—A. Yes, it was 764 on 
4 the 24th. 

Q. Those are the prices for July futures? 

The CuarrMANn: 732 on the 22nd. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Be Q. The Chairman says it was 733 on the 22nd. What was the low point in 
- July? Give us the date and the price?—A. It looks to me like July 22nd. 
= Q. What was the price?-—A. Closed at 72 cents. 
Q. You say at the end of July it was what?—-A. At the end of July it closed 


i Q: Just take October futures so the record will be complete. What was the 
_ closing price on July 3 for October futures? 


The CHarrMAN: What date? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: July 3. 
The Witness: On July 3 October closed at 813 to ¢. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q: On July 3, October closed at 813 to %. Did it rise from that point? 
~. The CuatrMan: It-reached a high point on the 18, I think. 
; The Witness: It rose fairly steadily. It rose to July 18, when it was 963 
a3 z ; 


_ By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. 963, yes. Then what. happened?—A. Then it declined. It declined to 
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Q. On July 22, yes. Then what was . the moveme 
month—the movement of the prices?—A. The market firm 
when it was 904 to $ and closed on J uly 31, at 80 cents. 

Q. At 80 cents 2—A. Yes. ne 

Q. Just one figure more. The Chairman mentioned a ens 
I looked for that and I think it must be for May futures?—A. May 

©. May futures went to what? Look at the closing prices. 
to the high on the opening of what? What is that, what date?—A. 

Oo: What price, 104?—A. May touched 104 and closed at 1024. 

Q. Would there ‘be dealing in Mays then?—A. The bigger trade. ‘would b 
the October then. x 

Q. You said also in this same passage that “It certainly. suk. ere em 
to me sound merchandizing to refuse to sell in 1984 and 1935 at 80 cents. ‘and — 
actually to buy at higher prices.” On what do you base that suggestion, that 
- there were higher prices than 80 cents?—A. Well, it was generally observed ‘in : 
the pit that the control were buying wheat well up in the 80’s. a é 

By the control you mean Canadian Co- ae Sine Wheat Producers 
Limited?—-A. Yes. a 


The CuamrMan: What month is he referring to? 


ey Hon. Mr. Boge? 


pool came in in 1933?__A. No. ae 
The CuarrMANn: I thought he was mites to eee. tne ‘That is 

reason I asked. ee 
The WitngEss: Would you ask that question again. Sb : pe eee 


By Hon. Mr. Rileton 


Q. Yes. I am taking that passaue in your statement at page 3: var S 
“Tf that was good policy it certainly would not seem to me sound merchandizi 
to refuse to sell in 1934 and 1935 at 80 cents and actually to buy at 
prices.’ Tam | asking ae your authority 1 is for the last eel pee ee 


make Kee is that you were talking about 1933. ree: 
Q. Yes?—A. And in this paragraph of my statement ts am. | refer ng t 
1934—October, 1934. ‘ 
Q. All right. Now tell us what operations you rele to in. ‘Oclaber 34 
which lead you to conclude that there were actual purchases made at higher pric 
than 80 cents?—A. Well, it was generally observable in the pit that the bs 
dian Co-operative W heat Producers were supporting the market at babe evels. 
Q. At higher levels than 80 cents?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Were they making purchases in any ‘quantity? A That was 
thought, in quite large quantities. I was in Europe at the time. — I didn’t 
business going on myself, but that was the general unlemuaines in the tra 
The Cuatrman: If you look at the figures, you will see that. wheat Wi 
above 80 cents on one day in October, 1934—two days I think it is. x 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: The Chairman points out that ates és his 
wheat was only Bnove 80 cents two days in October. Becta ee ex 


By Hon My. Ralston: Se = 
~Q. There are the prices in October, 1934 (showing) ale Ye 

referring not to the month of October, but. to the October futures. — 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I am ‘referring to October futures. i 


a “The nS Tf $i ‘ cite honth of October, Mr. Ralston, you will observe 
re + October ist was 81 and the dist was 744, 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes, I am referring the witness to his statement in ‘his 
brief, and I just want to see what support he has for that statement. 
The CHatrman: Yes, quite so. 

-. Hon. Mr. Ratston: ie said, as I understand it, that he was referring to 
dealing in October futures. 
~The Witness: Yes. 


cS By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

. a “: I am asking when those dealings took place at which purchases were 
- made by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited at 87?—A. What 
‘say about the October applies equally to the May. 

e Q. But when were the purchases made?—A. I beg your pardon? 

=~ Q. When were the purchases made that you refer to in that statement? 
ip A. July, 1934. 

at Q. I notice in July, 1934, that the price of Octobers went from 775 on 
pty, 3rd, ue to 873 on July ‘Bist, 1934. Is that the month in which you say 


ee The este: ce She thontn of August also they were above 80, Octobers 

3 _ were. 

= ‘The Wirness: Yes. : 

= >: By Hon,-Mr: Ralston: 

= Q. Is that the month?—A. There are purchases here, I would say, above 
5 80 cents. 

Q. I mean, by the control, as you call it; by Canadian Co-operative Wheat — 

~ Producers?—A. The point that I am making here is that October wheat was 

held at a price, that when the peg was put in at 80 cents on Octcober Ist, it 

z interfered with the volume of business that we were doing and interfered with 

the wheat trade in Manitoba wheat, the free export of Manitoba wheat, and — 

that the buyers backed away from it and we lost a lot of business. That peg 

= was carried into May and carried on into July. eu 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You say, “peg” ?—A. I beg your pardon? 
? Q. In October, 1934, December wheat closed at 75?—A. Yes, but that is 
a different story. December was pegged at 75, if I recall it right, and May at 80 
and the following July at 814. 
Q. May was selling at 792 on the closing day and October spot was 744; 
those are the figures that I am reading from this for No. 1. Are those the ones 
you have, Mr. Ralston? 
_.. Hon. Mr. Rausron: For ne date? 
‘ The Cuarrman: October, 1934, what he has just referred to. 
Hon. Mr. Rautstron: I have not October. I have July. I handed him the 

price of Octobers. 

_ The Wirness: On October Ist there was a peg put in on October wheat 
ne 80 cents. You could not trade in October wheat at under 80 cents. 
The Cuatrman: I do not wish to interrupt you, Mr. Richardson, but there 
a list here in front of me which shows that up until the end of the month - 
etober closed at 744. 
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Hon. Mr. RatsTon: The chairman is referring to October. prices 
October. . 

The CHarrMAN: It was 80 on the 9th and 10th—on the 10th eas 1ith; 
from that time on it never touched 80 cents and went to 744. I just direct a 
your attention to that. 

The Witness: Well, I will have to check the date of that. I thought the 
peg was October Ist. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. What year, 1934?—A. 1934. 

Q. Can you tell me— —A. I thought the peg—whatever time that peg 
was put in—I thought it was October Ist. 

Q. What I am interested in is your statement—A. If the peg was put in 
on October Ist, wheat could not have been sold below that after that time. If 
I am wrong in my date of October 1st, then it applies from the time the peg 

in, 
eae But I am interested in your statement that there were actual pur- 
chases by the control at higher prices above 80 cents. I am asking you when 
that was. I am not asking exactly, but as I understand it, the trade can tell — 
when control intervenes. 

The CuatrMan: Since you will have the best evidence on that point, this 
is secondary. ; 

The Wirness: I am at a disadvantage. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What did you say, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHaAtRMAN: I said, since you will have the best evidence on that point, 
this is secondary. ae: 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I know, but he has got a statement hates 

The CHARMAN: Yes, I know that. I quite appreciate that. - bestia 8 

The Wirness: I didn’t have the advantage of keeping the pool books: so- 
all I can say is what was general observation of everybody in the aces that 5 
the market was being supported at values well above 80 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do you know when that was? That is all I am asking?—A. I will 
have to refer you to the record for that. I cannot tell you off hand, but I know 
that a peg was put in— 

Q@. You say it was in 1934?—A. —at a price which prevented us from 
doing business 

Q. As I understand it, according to your next page, you say, “We ran 
into two short crops in 1933 and 1934 and we should have taken advantage of - 
the situation to sell our wheat.”—A. I am referring to the fact that the sharp 
advance in prices interfered with the business we should have had; that we 
had people interested in buying wheat, they wanted to buy wheat ‘but they _ 
followed the market a little way and then they didn’t buy what they would” q 
have taken. They shopped elsewhere. BE 

Q. In other words, your reason for saying that the buying volume—that we 
did not sell our wheat in those years is the fact that the high prices were — 
permitted to prevail?—A. Yes. 


Q. Indicating that somebody was holding and not selling?—A. Yes: = a) 
Q. And that somebody was the Canadian Co- Opera Wheat Pro- _ 
ducers Limited?—A. Yes. 5 


Q. You say on page 4 also that we should—I am fans about the 4th 4 
paragraph, where you refer to 180,000,000 to 280,000 ,000 bushels of carry- -over. 
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You say, “under these conditions we should be making every effort to sell 
~ our wheat even although we have to shade the price.” Do you mean at the 
3g present time?—A. Yes, sir; we should have done it long ago. 
e Q. What?—A. We Bhodie have done it long ago. 
b Q. Do you say that there is not an effort, I mean a determined effort, 
being made to sell our wheat at the present time?—A. Well, that is, no de- 
termined effort being made by exporters to sell it at prevailing prices; it is 
a very spiritless effort, we are not doing the business that we should be. 
Q. Why is it spiritless?—A. Because the price is too high, and because 
the buyer abroad resents the “peg,” and tries to get along with taking as little 
as he can. As a matter of fact, I think there is a lot of home-grown wheat in. 
countries of consumption being used by their mills that if they could buy 
Manitoba wheat a little cheaper they would do so, and these lower grades of 
wheat would disappear, they would be fed, or used for other purposes. 

Q. On page 5 you say: “if the peg had never been put on, and some 
elasticity permitted, then I am satisfied we would this year have had no serious 
carry-over of wheat.” The Chairman made reference to this statement. What 
do you mean by more elasticity, that is an elastic word?—A. Well, I mean 
to say that the buyer and the seller have to get together, and we hold wheat 
often two or three cents above the limits now common; we would have done 
a larger business. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, If you had accepted two or three cents less would 
-you have sold wheat?—A. Yes, we could have sold wheat at two or three cents 
less, I am satisfied. At 75 cents we would not have done a oe business last 
fall, but we would do a big business now at 75 cents. 


i By the Chatrman: 


Q. Do you know that the biggest buyers of Sicae in the world made an 
offer, and the price offered wasn’t one- half of what you mentioned; the biggest 
single buyers in Great Britai last. fall? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: You w ould not expect a buyer to make any higher 
offer than that. 


The CHarRMAN: Their offer, according to him; fixing the price. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: The question is, what did we offer it to them for? 


Hon. Mr. Srrwart: Was that the Producers’ Grain; to take all their 
_wheat? 


- The CHarrman: No. There as an importation of only 200,000,000 in Great 
Britain—including, from all countries. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Was it for any quantity. 

The Cuatrman: Not specifically, as I understand it. 


The Wirness: I think I know what you refer to there; I think we had 
the same people as Mr. McFarland; from the English market. 


The CHAtmRMAN: They had a man come out here. 


The Witness: That was an estimate for a round lot, I don’t think that 
meant anything. 


The CHarrMan: I see. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Do you know whether he quoted a price to them? 
The CHarrMAN: They were making a price to him. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Did he make a counter offer? 
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The WITNESS: 
petition; that is just what you Sita be up ae “Tew. not 
one miller to fix the price at what he thought he ought to buy the 
T am sure there could have been large. quantities of wheat Meese Ra 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 
Q. You say, at page 6: “For a considerable tenath of ge we | 
wheat at 28 to 30 cents over Argentina Rosafe and at the same tim 
generally known that we were not going to reduce our prices”; now, 
you say is the normal spread between Argentine Rosafe and our No. 2, hay 
regard to quality and having regard to this 6 cents bonus?—A. There 1 
be some variation in the difference in value between these two wheats 
year to year, depending on the quality of the Rosafe, which has a fair ay erage 
quality—one year is better than another; but the mills abroad say that - ey 
would buy Manitoba wheat at a 10 cent premium over Rosafe. . . 


AES 


By the Chairman: care ines te eee 

Q. That is, including the 6 cents?—A. I bie your cane waite 

Q. Does that include the 6 cents bonus?—A. That 6 cents is in addition. : 

Q@. That 6 cents is in addition, that means 16 cents?—A. They. claim “ate is. 

intrinsically worth 10 cents more, ‘and I think if they say it is worth that it 
probably is; you might be able to do a little better than that, it would depend 
somewhat from year to year on the character of the wheat competing 2 th 

from Canada and from the other sections. aeeag Ae Uae 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


That means, plus the 6 cents; just so we will have it clear?” ‘That means 
16 cents’ ?—A. That means 16 cents in ices Britain. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


ment: che Ses 
“I think we should not let Australia and the “Argentine s sell “so ane 
wheat as they did last year” Eat 


would that have meant that we should have entered ‘tito a price. “war with 1€ 
countries? That is near the top of the page, in the second paragraph?—A. Yes 
I know what I said there. I would say we ought. to sell our wheat; if we can’t 
get for it over the Argentine, and we can get a sufficient premium, and we 
have sufficient advantages that we should take our share of the business and 
not let the Argentine take our place; our position is sounder than that: of th 
Argentine as a wheat. exporter for British marketing purposes. —_— ee 

Q. Having lowered our prices, is there any reason to believe ‘that’ te 
Argentine would not have lowered her prices to meet competition?—A. ‘Under | 
that argument we would retire from the business altogether, we should go o1 


of wheat; that would mean that the world could get atone es any wheat 
from Canada. 


° By Mr. Vallance: + 


Q. You suggest that we should have eatabnaien a cnadoune agency 
meet the situation?—A. If we had been selling at 70 cents 1 we as have ol 
more wheat. : 


By the Chairman: ie Aue 
Q. They sold at 51 cents and 54 cents in 1934?—A. But we 
a premium for our wheat. 
-Q. They sold at 60 cents and they sold at 58 cents? 
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Boo Has: it eek es ae Mr, Richa ridon that the Arend always 
drops her price the minute we drop ours; has the spread between the Argentine 
nd Canada not been very much less than even that 16 cents, and still we have 
sold our wheat?—A. TO we have ‘at times sold our wheat at closer spreads 
than that. 
Q. What?—A. We Gave at times sold our wheat. at closer corenah than that, 
_. Q. Experience has not been always that the Argentine has dropped in order 
--to maintain that normal spread, has it?—-A. In the fall of the year we are 
entitled to get the bulk of the trade. The Argentine, the Southern hemisphere, 
is going to sell only a certain amount of wheat after Christmas, and when they 
_ are in the market they probably get the bigger end of the business; more recently 
c: piney have been competing with us all the year round. 
ie Q. Am I correct in suggesting that the Argentine does not drop her price 
Bev ery time we drop ours, in order to maintain the spread?—-A. There never was 
a time in past experience, nothing to indicate that our wheat was worth 30 cents 
- a bushel premium, except when it was very scarce and people -wanted it for 
blending purposes—somebody with a particular brand of flour who was going 
to keep that brand on the market might want Manitoba wheat and he might 
find it a little scarce when he came to take his requirements of Manitoba—there 
have been times when it sold at a high premium, but intrinsically, if we are 
- going to supply our wheat at the basic source of supply I do not think we can 
- hope to get these premiums. 
Ae Q. When you mentioned’ in your memorandum that buyers could not be 
~~ found who were prepared to purchase—put it this way, that Mr. McFarland’s 
agency has naturally failed to take all the country hedges; does that mean that 
_. buyers could not be found to take hedges; or does it simply mean that they can 
- only take the hedges at the prices at which the Canadian Wheat Producers 
_ Limited are willing to sell?—A. If they are not willing to take them at that 
__ price—there has to be a buyer. 
~ .~ Q. Inability to take ees simply means not caring to buy at the prices 
- offered?—A. Yes. | 
Say Q. Now, at page 8 of your memorandum, you spoke of Canada’s having an 
- advantage in cost; do you adhere to that?—A. Yes, sir, I believe that. 
Q. You believe that Canada has an advantage in the cost of production?— 

A. I believe that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Over the Argentine?—A. Over the Argentine. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Pi Q. That is, having regard to the qualtiy of the wheat we produce?—A. Yes, 
sir. I believe also on the same area of land with the same amount of labour 
__we produce more bushels of wheat than they do at the start off. 


By Mr. Patan: 
Q. What is the average production there over a period of years, do you 
_ know?—A. I think the average here in Canada, the ten-year average, is 15-95. 
a Q. Well, that is really 16 bushels?—A. The Argentine, six-year average, 
is 12-33; and for Australia the seven-year average is 11-55 bushels per acre. 


By the Chairman: 

- Q. You see, that is the difficulty; you take a ten-year average for one, a 
seven-year average for another and a six-year average for another; suppose 
you took the same number of years?—A. Well, I think— 
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If you are going to try to be fair about it you should take the hh 
ees eens esi oi These are the only figures I had available. I 
think a longer period would be more favourable to us because the Australian ae 
yield of 11:55 is a good yield for them, they often only have 10, but EOS 
have had some sana crops recently. . 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. What years are you giving?—A. For Australia 1926-27 to 1932-33. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 
Q. So you think that comparison is fair?—A. I Hees this is a fair cOm= a 
parison. . 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You say the cost of production is greater in Canada ian it is in the 
Argentine?—A. What is that? 

Q. You say that the cost of producing a bushel of wheat in the Argentine 
is greater than it is in Canada?—A. When you get onto cost of production you 
can get into quite an argument; but what I say is, on the average acre of land 
in Western Canada with the same amount of labour— 

Q. Do you mean labour cost, or labour?—A. The same amount of mene 
done, we produce more bushels of wheat than they do in the same average area 
of land in Australia or in the Argentine. 

Q. Of course, labour costs enter into it?—A. I am talking about work cones ee 
I am not talking about values, just the work. ae 

Q. The energy?—A. The energy, yes. ‘ ; 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: eee 
Q. At the bottom of page 9 you say:— : 


I would sell our crop every year and maintain our darken ay 
connections, but I believe any attempt to do this through a compulsory — z 
wheat board will prove disappointing, and I fear disastrous; : 


What are your reasons for that fear?—A. Well, the psychology of the buyer, — 
for one thing, that he is being held up, that he is not getting his grain at the 
market. He seems to resent it. A board seems to lack elasticity and so has tied 
down any resourcefulness in securing business by private interests who are 
working in other countries; and there would be just an accumulation of wheat. 

Q. There has been a good deal of use of this word “speculator”’; do you — 
agree with the suggestion of the chairman—if I got it right—that all wheat 
can be said to be in the hands of speculators until it gets into consumption ?— 
A. Well, of course, it depends on your definition of the term “ speculator ”. 
That applies to people who put wheat afloat on the ocean out of Vancouver 
where it takes six weeks to get across they have got to take some risk in the ~ 
meantime; but that is hedged in the Winnipeg market. Then, there are people 
that buy wheat abroad afloat, anticipating sale to somebody else. They assume 
the risk until they have made a sale; they have either got to buy before they — 
sell, or sell before they buy. Itis a business i in which the element of speculation | 
certainly cannot be eliminated. The people engaged in the trade that want to 
stay in it try to eliminate speculation. They have so many hazards in the 
business, they eliminate all those they can. : 


The Cuarrman: You use the word “ speculate ” in the broad sense ; every , 
thing is speculation until somebody takes the goods off us. 


Mr. Vatuance: They include the producer too. 
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Betas) tLOn, Mr. RALsTon: By the same token the man who puts goods on the 
a ‘shelves of his store would be a speculator. 


= The Cuarrman: Surely. 

F Hon. Mr. Rauston: He is more of a speculator than the man who buys 
wheat, because the man who puts goods on the shelves in his store has no hedge 

- as they have in wheat; is that so? 

- The Wirness: Yes. 

y Hon. Mr. Rausron: The man who purchases wheat and then sells a future 
against it has hedged, as we say, or has insured his price. 

The Witness: Yes, and the man that buys the wheat in Winnipeg may be 
a hedge against selling the flour on the other side. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: That is the point. It may be a hedge against sales in the 

Argentine. If you once deal in futures in the Winnipeg Exchange you may deal 
with futures that affect Argentine wheat. 

Mr. Vatuance: That is not peculiar to Winnipeg. 

The CHatrrMAN: There are no futures in Australia. 

Mr. VauuANnce: There are other markets where there are futures. 

.. The Cuarrman: There was one in Chicago for a while until Congress went 
after it. 
By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Coming back to your statement that we should not have allowed the 

Argentine and Australia to sell so much wheat last year, do you mean to say 
- that if we had sold more Argentine would not have sold so much?—A. I cer- 
tainly do. 

Q. What difference would that have made in regard to world surpluses?— 
A. It would have made a very great deal of difference. 

Q. Would not Argentine have had a greater carry-over?—A. One of the 
greatest fallacies in the world is this pool idea that it does not matter where 
the wheat is. It makes all the difference in the world where the wheat is. The 
wheat wants to be carried over as much as possible back on the farm and fed 

- into the market. If all the surplus wheat in the world is spread all over the 
world there is no hold on the limit, but if we pile up all our wheat in the elevators 
under interest and storage charges and let the other fellow rush his wheat from 
the threshing machine and fill up that order of the customer, then the weight of 
our wheat is going to bring our prices down. That is inevitable. It is absolute 
nonsense to say that if we let the other fellow sell the wheat it is all right 
because there will be that much less wheat to compete with later on. That would 
be all right if the other fellow was not growing a new crop all the time he is 
selling his wheat. Now, if we are going to worry about what is going to happen 
to the producers of other countries we are soon going to have no market for our 
own producers. I think that is sure. 

Q. The trade knows pretty well what the surpluses are—whether the surplus 
is on the farm or in the elevator?—A. It is very different where it is. If they 
want to buy wheat next week they cannot buy something that is away back 
on the farm; they do not know whether that fellow is going to draw it out at the 
price. There is a lot of wheat that should go for feed purposes. The mills 
all want our hard Manitoba wheat; they want it, and they have been cutting 
down their grind. They want our Manitoba wheat, but if they get their back 
up a little bit they can buy local wheat and substitute it for our wheat, and 

then we wonder what is happening to the market. See the world shipments. 

You say you could not have got any more, but the world shipments would have 

been bigger if the wheat had been consumed in those consuming countries. Those 
people substituted low grade wheat that should have been feed and took the 

Manitoba wheat out of their grind. 
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Q. So far as the world’s surplus is AS ae it ae wer 3 
the same. It may have been divided more equally among the e] 
ing countries, but in the final analysis the surplus would hay rema 
same?—A. No, some of this wheat would have been fed to hogs < 
and the Manitoba wheat would have gone where it belonged, mnie. hum 
sumption, in the flour barrel. y ie ; 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You have been making that Ghsorgatiare ave-y. veh es 
any correspondence of any sort in your possession that would indicate that a 
that is true? That statement is very interesting. : . 


Mr. Vatuance: You say on page three of your brief: “I ee evidence Ee 
in my files which I am prepared to produce to prove that the pool eee se 
tions were built up on such promises.’ Res soo ee 


‘Hon. Mr. Srewart: That is not my question. - PENA Yo oe renee 
Mr. VALLANCE: One leads into the other. ee ce a 
Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I am interested in the selling end—in the sales you 
said might have been made. That is the point. ee 
The Witness: I think I have two or three letters here. I asked 1 my office: pie 
in Montreal to send me up two or three typical letters from any one of their — 
files to support the statement I had made in case I was asked for that informa- 
tion. I have here a letter dated February 9, 1985, from G. L. oe & Agee ee 
Antwerp. Mr. Stuyck says:— = 


. we notice that all our principal millers admit that tabey are no Gace q 
in a position to use Manitobas in their grist, in the same proportion as 
they have done in recent years, on account of the high price of these 
wheats, and that, in order to meet competition, as far as flour is concerned, 
they must use the cheaper class of wheats in a much larger proportion. 


By the Charman: . oF i ae tare 

Q. You see that is exactly the position Mr. Lucas was ane oe order to. 
meet competition of cheaper flour—France is exporting flour to the United States 
and the oe: countries?—A, Consequently, as ee as your. SOE 


ingly a our allie will pay particular attention to the. lower grades. aie 
Mr. Lucas: There is nothing about feed. 
The Witness: They are using low grades because “they do not want 
Manitobas. gk a 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: . You mean that the low grades Sree go into. feed HE: 
the high grades were available to them? . 


The Witness: He wants to use the Manitoba phos 


_The Cuarrman: Read that letter again. You see ey have to meet com 
petition of the cheaper flour. ee read that portion again. —~ = 


The Wirness: He said: ... We notice that all our principal millers 
admit that they are no longer in a position to use Manitobas in their grist, in 
the same proportion as they have done in recent years, on account of the high | 
price of these wheats, and that, in order to meet competition, as far as flour 


is aa they must use the cheaper class of wheats in a much larger pro 
portion : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now: “In order to meet the bon pelibigl: in cheaper dice ee 
use the wheat they do; if they can get Manitoba wheat at the same 
would use it?—A., No. They pay a premium fe eee whea' 


ae to the ieee mee 
Q. Quite so, Now, you ene Sees well that in Antwerp, which is the 
commercial port of Belgium and supplies the interior European countries—it 
: is the port through which wheat goes to the interior European countries—they 


- have to meet the competition of French flour; you are aware of that; you found 
that out yourself in London, did you now? 
_ to use our wheat. 

_. Q. Never mind that for a moment. You know something about this ecom- 
petition; just answer that; direct your attention to that. Direct your attention 
to this: Is not the competition of French flour in the English market compelling 
the Englishman to sell his flour cheaper, and is not that the complaint the 
, -competition of the French flour?—-A. I think that is complained of. 
| — Q. Yes, it is; and on the continent of Europe. The cheap flour of France 
and of other countries that have been subsidizing wheat have made it impossible 
_ to utilize Manitoba wheat unless they can buy it at substantially the same 
_ price they buy other wheat?—A. I do not agree with that. 

i Q. That is what he says about the competition of cheap flour. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: No. 


The Witnuss: I say that France through this controlling policy has got a 
lot of wheat on her hands that creates a problem, and they have dumped it. 


A. These mills all are very anxious 


& 

a3 The flour and wheat they have sold, of course, has been very cheap, and that 
- has filled a hole. 

- By the Chairman: 

> Q. France has about one hundred million bushels of wheat and flour 
ws altogether, has she not—the accumulation in France?—A. Yes, I think so— 
- about one hundred million. 

3 Q. And they were offering the flour in London at what price?—A. I could 
a not say. 


~Q. You know when you were there in September last?—A. I know there 
~ was some cheap flour and wheat sold, and I know also that there has been some 
French wheat brought over to England and milled that I do not think they © 
would have milled if the mills could have got our wheat five or ten cents cheaper. 

Q. Did they not bring the French wheat over and mill it for the purpose 
; _ of competing with the same French flour that was sent into their market? That 
was the reason; you must know it as well as I. That has nothing to do with 
my views; these are the facts?—A. The French flour and wheat was a disturbing 
factor here while Italy has taken a lot of it off the market as well as Germany. 

Q. Quite so; and part of the interior of Europe has been satisfied by the 
Danubian countries. That is a fact, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. I have been looking 
- into this correspondence for further confirmation of what I was saying. Here 
7 is a letter dated the 10th of May, 1935:— 


Some weeks ago, most of our mills were still using Manitobas in the 
proportion of about 25 per cent, some even 30 per cent, but it becomes 
evident that quite a number of our mills are now using only about 15 
per cent of Canadian wheat. It goes without saying that if Manitobas 
were obtainable at prices which would be considered in line with Plates, 

— our mills would be only too glad to use a large proportion of Canadian, 
as in former years, and if the Canadian government changes his policy 
in allowing Manitobas to. be secured at more reasonable rates, it will no 
doubt improve trading. 


a 
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Q. Now, I do not think anyone questions that: if see ohn bark 
they consider to be in line with Argentine wheat they prefer it-—A; 4) peng 
if the Canadian government changes his policy in allowing Manitobas ‘to ) 
secured at more reasonable rates, it will no doubt improve trading.” us 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: In line with what? ae ee 

The Witness: More in line with Argentine values. : ; 

Hon. Mr. Ranson: What does that mean? Does it mean the same price? 

The Wirness: It means on account of the relative values. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: In your opinion that meant about 3 peter below . 
prevailing prices. 

The Wirness: We think our wheat at the present time is worth intrinsically 
ten cents more. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That wasn’t just my question. I understood you to 
say that a drop in the prevailing prices around the 80 cent level—that two or — 
three cents would have sold this wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no. = 

The Wirness: Oh, you have a market that is taking wheat. ee just 
how much that market will absorb at a certain level nobody can say absolutely; 
but I say there was a lot of business—two or three cents different and we would 
have picked up a little additional business. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I beg your pardon? 3 

The Wrrnesss: I think I made a wide range when I said 70 to 85 conte: 15h 
think I am safe in saying that. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 1 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Taking these letters you have just read to us as pit: Ne 
typical, how much of a drop would you say? ; 

The Cuatrman: They are both from the same man. — cole 

The Witness: This letter was to me. It is typical. We. oer this 
file. It is typical of what we have been receiving. ci 


“is 


Q. What I want to get at is this: These letters are typical of other millers 
who were buying Canadian wheat and who now are not buying it?—A. Yes.. 

Q. How much of a drop in price would have held that business for Canada, 
in your opinion?—A. J think we would have done a very big trade = ‘we-had » “3 
kept our wheat at 75 cents? Pa 

Q. You mean through this season?—A. Yes, around that level. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You spoke of a 10 cent crop; to what Canadian grade do you réfortes 
A. I think probably it would be all right to compare it to our No. 2 peecesa! 
or you might have to compare it to our No. 1 on that basis. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, I ends agree with your opinion about the cost — 
of raising wheat. Howev er, we will not discuss that?—A. I have not advocated — 
any cost of growing wheat, except, I say, I am told by—all I sey is what Tr at 
am told by others. ae 

Q. You. said 40 cents in your opinion would be the minimum. That is 4 
what you told us?—A. I never said that, I was asked for an opinion. I said 
I did not know, but people who should be competent said that with 40 cents. = 
on the farm they could get by. That is all. I know wheat of 10 bushels or 
20 or 30 makes a lot of difference. Sie eae 
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—s Q. Exactly, it makes all the difference in the world. Our average is 15 
- bushels or practically 16 bushels, and it is my opinion that 40 cents is away 
too low. We may differ, but this is not just what I want to get from you, Mr. 

Richardson. As I understand your evidence, generally you have no objection 
to a board having the right to stabilize prices, minimum prices, if we want to 

put it that way?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, to the producers. You would have no objection to a board 
set up for that purpose and with power to purchase from the producers grain 
if it went below minimum prices?—A. No. 

@. You would have serious objection to giving the board full control of 
the market, complete control?—-A. I would, yes. 

Q. That is all I want to know. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I have just one question. I want to correct your statement in respect 
to prices of Argentine wheat. JI have Bloomhall’s statement on Liverpool prices 
in cents per bushel from February, 1931, to date. I presume you have the 
same in your file. No. 2 Northern was quoted on the 2nd of February, 1931, 
in Canada, at 74 cents; Argentine at 594. It rose to 772 on the 7th February 
and Argentine was then 613. Now, you will observe there is a difference there 
of 15 cents, no preference there at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: What year? ; 

The CHairman: 1931. You have the figures, there. I put some of them 
on Hansard. Then, on the 11th of February, wheat rose to 834 cents, and 
Argentine was 66, a spread of 17 cents without a preference. At the end of 
month, February, 1931, it closed at 763 for No. 2, 624; you will observe a 
spread there of a little over 14 cents without a preference. In March the 
Argentine was lowering its prices from what it was before the end of that date. 
At the opening date the price for Argentine wheat was 612 as against 763, Cana- 
dian No. 2. The price was reduced to 603 on the 7th of March as against ours 
of 753. It then closed on the 31st March at 74 in Canada against 583, still a 
difference of 154. In April, prices began at 74 cents in Canada, as against 59% 
in the Argentine. Wheat rose in the Argentine and closed at the end of the 
month at 664 as against 753. The spread then, as you will observe, was 94 - 
cents a bushel. . 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Is there anything to show our exports at that time? 

The CHAIRMAN: They can be produced. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: They are not in that statement? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. In May the price opened with a spread of 10 cents, 

763 as against 66%. The price reached 772 on the 12th as against 654. On the 
30th of May it closed at 703, No, 2 Northern as against 614 Argentine Rosafe. 
There was no control at this time of any kind. On June Ist, 1931, No. 2 Cana- 
dian Northern opened at 704 and Argentine was 614. Then, at the end of the 
month Canadian No. 2 Northern was wer and Argentine 634, a difference of 10 
cents. In July, 1931, the opening price was Canadian No. 2 Northern 704, 
Argentine 61; it closed with Canadian wheat having fallen to 64} and the 
Argentine to 563 $, a spread of 8 cents. In August, 1931, the price opened at 633 
as against 55%; the closing price was 63% for Canadian No. 2 Northern as 
against 553 Argentine, a difference of a little over 8 cents. In September the 
opening for Canadian No. 2 Northern was 63% as against 54%. At the end of 
September the closing price was 643 Canadian as against 55 Argentine. The 
- balance for the month of Sentem bor after the 23rd, is not reported because of 
fluctuations in exchange. In October, Canadian No. 2 Northern opened at 663, 
Argentine 563. The spread is, as you will see, 10 cents. Then wheat rose in 
896—3 
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Canada. On the 31st of October is was 80. That is a rise in October wheat, ; 
1931, Mr. Richardson, of nearly 14 cents. The Argentine maintained theirs at — 
70, a spread of 10 cents. November opened at 81% in Canada as against 714, 
still a difference of 10 cents. It closed that month at 714 as against 63%, the 
spread becoming less. In December, 1931, Canadian No. 2 Northern opened 
at 723 as against 65$ Argentine. At the close of the month of December, 1931, 
wheat had fallen again, Canadian No. 2 Northern had fallen to 743 as against 
634 Argentine, a spread of 11 cents. From then on I have figures both for the 
Atlantic and Pacifie seaboard, because there is a difference between Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard. On the 4th of January, 1932, No. 2 Canadian Northern 
opened at 75 cents on the Atlantic seaboard, Vancouver 733, Argentine 64. 
There is a spread of 11 cents. In the middle of the month of January, for 
instance, the 19th, the price on the Atlantic was 763, at Vancouver 72% and the 
Argentine 66%. It closed at 74$ on the Atlantic, 71 at Vancouver and 593 for 
Argentine. February opened 753 Atlantic, 71 Vancouver, 514 Argentine. Take 
the middle of the month, the 15th and you will find the price 793 Atlantic, 773 
Vancouver, 652 Argentine. At the close of the month the price had risen. On 
the 29th February the price was 814 Atlantic, 79$ Vancouver, 664 Argentine. 
There is a spread as you will observe, of something over 15 cents between the 
Argentine and the Atlantic. In March the price opened at 804 Atlantic, 783 
Vancouver, 65% Argentine. In the middle of the month the Atlantic price was 
793, Vancouver 77% and Argentine 64%. That is for the 15th of March. On 
the 14th of March the price was 81% Atlantic, 783 Vancouver, 643 Argentine. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Control was on then. The Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited was operating then. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We went into the year with a carry-over of 127,- 
000,000 bushels over 1930. : 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I think the amount taken over was about 75,000,000 © 
bushels, 2 PPE oa 
The CHAIRMAN: By the Canadian Co-Operative, but stabilization did not 
begin until June, 1932, - | 7 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Purchases. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that was the evidence given by McFarland. He 
purchased no wheat until June, 19382. 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: He held the wheat he had on hand. 


The ‘CHAIRMAN: He had been selling some. In March, 1932, the closing 
price was Atlantic 763, Vancouver 734, Argentine 613. There is a difference of 
15 cents between the Argentine and the Atlantic ports, and with the other ports 
there is 11 and a fraction. On April 1st, Canadian wheat opened at 763 Atlantic, 
733 Vancouver, 62 Argentine. On the 15th of the month the price was 79 
Atlantic, 75g Vancouver, 67 Argentine. At the close of the month, the 30th, 
the price was 713 Atlantic, 703 Vancouver, 634 Argentine. On the 2nd of May 
the price opened at 704 Atlantic, 693 Pacific, 623 Argentine. On the 15th of 
the month there is no quotation. On the 17th the quotation was Atlantic 734, 
Vancouver 72, Argentine 663. At the close of the month quotations were 724 
Atlantic, 70% Vancouver, 683 Argentine. You will notice the price of 684 cents. 
for the Argentine is 4 cents below the Atlantic price and 2 and a fraction below. 
the Vancouver price. Then, navigation opened. The quotation on the opening 
day of June was 71} Atlantic, 70$ Vancouver, 67% Argentine. The spread is 
slightly different, being less than 4 cents. On the 15th of June the opening price 
was, 633 Atlantic, 633 Vancouver, 613 Argentine, a difference of exactly 2. cents. 

__ Hon. Mr. Ratsron: It seems to me these figures indicate that the Argentine 
did not drop its price to maintain the spread. 


The CuamrMan: I am going to show that it did; that is the point exactly. 
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‘The Cea ae “On June 30, ie aes was 623 Atlantic; 624 Vancouver, 
% g Argentine. On July 1, the price was 622 Atlantic, 624 Vancouver, 63 Argen- 
‘tine. On July 30 it closed at 653 Atlantic, 67 Vancouver, 654 Argentine. August 
opened at 68% Atlantic, 664 Vancouver, 65 Argentine ; the 15th of the month the 
price was 673 Atlantic, 674 Vancouver, 664 Argentine. At the close of the month 
the price was 663 Atlantic, 664 Vancouver, 655 Argentine. On September 1, the 
price was 654 Atlantic, 65 rs Vancouver, 643 Arsentine: On the 15th the price was 
23 Atlantic, 614 Vancouver, 643 Argentine. At the close of September the price 
as 623 “Atlantic, 62 Vancouver, 644 Argentine. On October 1 the price opened 
at 624 “Atlantic, 613 Vancouver, 64 44 Argentine. On October 15, the price was 
603 Atlantica 598 a ancotiver and no quotation for the Argentine until October 19. 
n that day the price was 614 Atlantic, 593 Vancouver, 593 Argentine. The — 
90int is that Canada was lowering its prices with the Argentine prices, Mr. 

3 Richardson, and the carry-over still increased. 


The Witness: I do not think— 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Argentine was not lowering its prices. 
~The CHArRMAN: Canada lowered its prices to meet the Argentine. 
E “The Wirness: That does not stand as a correction of anything I have said, 
_ though: 

By the Charman: 

a. I think you will see the significance of Wik. I say vena we have done 


= @. Iam ice about 1932 now?—-A. All nae ae far as I am concerned 
A am not criticizing 1932. All I have got to say is we have had short crops in 
In 1933 and 1934 we only ae in Ep years about as | much as 


- during the period of the year when we should have been doing a big business, we 
held our premiums too high; and any of these premiums that are taken, they must 
_be read in conjunction with the amount of business passing. 
Q. I gave you 1931?—A. They have got to be read in conjunction with the 
plume of business passing. 
~ Q. I have given you 1931 up to October. The last quotation with the 
premium on was on the 28th October, 593 at the Atlantic ports, 584 at the Pacific 
and 59 for Argentine. They are howine their prices up?-—A. We were getting 
our share of the world’s market at that time. : 
~ Q. But we were accumulating a surplus. That is the point I am making?— 
Ve were selling wheat. 
_  Q. Exactly; but we were not selling it in quantities to take care of the pro- 
Riction. : 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: We had a tremendous crop in 1932. 
ne The Witness: We had a big crop, a big carry-over. The way we were 
. dealing with it was getting rid of it. 


By the Beira: 

+ Q. There was no holding up of the price; but Argentine was holding up her 
e, and apparently got it. Look at what Argentine is. On November 3, 583 
Atlantic, 57% Pacific and 522 Argentine. The last quotation of Argentine before 
-end of the month was 59, going to 523. I see our people were offering wheat at 
604, Atlantic, 60 Pacifie, and it was 553 for Argentine; at the middle of the month 
the quotation i is 598 Atlantic, SRE Pacific and 56% Atlantic, giving a 3 cents differ- 
 806—3} 
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ence there. We close the month, the 80th November with 59% Atlantic, 59% Pacific 
and 574 Argentine. We see in December, 594 Atlantic, 595 Vancouver, 564 Argen- — 
tine. In the middle of the month, the 15th, we find 58, 56% and 53; and on the 31st, 
553, 554 and 504. On January 1, it is 56%, 56g and 503. In the middle of the 
month, January 16—there is no 15th—we have 58 cents Atlantic, 57% Vancouver 
and 513 Argentine. Now, those are the figures. Anything below 60 cents for 
Canadian wheat, either Atlantic or Pacific seaboard, is a ridiculous price, is it 
not? It cannot net the farmer anything, if you take the freight off?—A. No; 
with the depreciated currencies we were competing with, it is a very difficult 
proposition. 

Q. These are all reduced to the same currency by Broomhall?—A. What 
my thought is in regard to that, we were doing our job in 1932 and getting rid 
of our crop. My only complaint is that we have not done it in 1933 and 1934. 
I have nothing to say about 1932. 


Q. I will just turn you to 1933. On January 3, 56% Atlantic, 563 Pacific, 
and 504 Argentine; at the close of the month, it was 60%, 593 and 533. Then you 
start in February and the spread becomes greater. On February 1, we find 
613, 59% and 54. In the middle of the month, the 15th, we find 593, 58% and 
513. At the end of the month, the 28th, the figures are 603 Atlantic, 585 Van- 
couver, and 49% Argentine. Now, that is reduced, you will remember, all to 
the same level of currency. That is c.i.f. Liverpool. Then you take March. 
On March 1, the figures are 61 Atlantic, 584 Vancouver and 50% for Argentine. 
That is clear. Then on the 15th of March they are,65, 612 and 523. At the 
end of the month, on the 31st, they are 613, 593 and 514. Then we come to 
April 1, where we find 62 Atlantic, 602 Pacific and 512 for Argentine; on the 
18th, 64% Atlantic, 6834 Vancouver and 52% Argentine. They had a preference 
there in operation of 6 cents. At the end of April, the figures are 694 Atlantic, 
68 Vancouver and 564 Argentine. That is a spread of 12 cents in favour of 
Canada, 6 cents of which was the preference. On May 1, the figures are 734 
for Canadian wheat, Atlantic; 724 at Vancouver and 604 Argentine. In the 
middle of the month, the 15th, they are 76% Atlantic, 764 Vancouver and 633 
Argentine. You see, the spread is only 7 cents exclusive of the preference. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I thought it was 13 altogether. : 


The CuHarrMAN: Yes, 13. Then, on June 1, it is 753 Atlantic, 75 Pacific 
and 633 Argentine. At the middle of June, the 15th, it is 733 Atlantic, 734. 
Pacific and 62% Argentine; at the end of June, the 30th, 82 Atlantic, 803 Van- 
couver, 68% Argentine. At the beginning of July, July 3, we find 852 Atlantic, 
86 Pacific and 72 for Argentine. Then we went up to 90 cents—91 on the 7th — 
July, Atlantic, 893 Vancouver and 774 for Argentine. At the end of the month, 
the 3lst of July, 1983, 894 Atlantic. You have a high figure of 104 on the 
18th for Atlantic ports, 1014 Vancouver. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is May futures. 

The CuatrMaAn: This is No. 2, Atlantic. Iam reading the month of July. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I say it was for May futures. ; 


The Cuatrman: No, it is all put on the same level. These are what actual 
Sales were made, from Broomhall’s statistics. 


Mr. Lucas: Are these Liverpool prices? 


The Cuairman: Yes, c.i.f. Liverpool. On July 18, it was 104 Atlantic, 
1015 Vancouver and 82 for Argentine. Then at the end of the month, 894 
Atlantic, no Vancouver quotation and 76 for the Argentine. August open with 
873 Atlantic, no Vancouver quotation, and 75 cents for Argentine Rosafe; at 
the end of the month, the 31st, 80$ Atlantic, no Vancouver quotation and 648 | 
for Argentine. In September, we open with 793 Atlantic, no Pacific and 654 
for Argentine. At the end of the month, the 30th, it was 723 Atlantic, no Van- 
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ouver quotation and 60% for Argentine. October opened with 734 Atlantic— 
34, that is delivered in Liverpool—735 from Vancouver and 614 from Argentine. 
Now, with that 73 cents delivered in Liverpool, what is left to the farmer is a 
very small margin. 

The Wirness: Quite right. 

The CHarrMAN: There is no doubt about that. 

‘The Witness: No, there is no doubt about that. 


a 
= The Cuairman: Well, it dropped still lower. On the 17th October, 1933, 
3 it went to 652 on the Atlantic, no quotation at Vancouver and 52% for Argentine. 
_ At the end of October, it was 724 on the Atlantic, no quotation for Vancouver 
- and 604 for Argentine. November opened at 71% Atlantic, no Pacifie quotation 
> and 591 Argentine. At the end of the month He had risen to ‘77%, on the 30th, 
on the ‘Atlantic, 754 Vancouver and 58 for Argentine. Then in the last month 
- of the year, 1933, there was no quotation for Argentine until the 9th, and the 
- figures are 764 Atlantic, 733 Vancouver and 59 for Argentine. Dropping to the 
a end of the month, the 29th, we find 573 for Argentine, 754 for Vancouver and 
- 76% for the Atlantic. Then, last Vesna you are ieiwe about 1934—in 
_ January they open at 774 for ‘the Atlantic, 754 Vancouver and 583 for Argentine. 
That is at DOD c.f. In the middle of the month, the 15th, it was 823 
' Atlantic, 793 for Vancouver and 61 for Argentine, and dropped to 594 for 
1 Argentine at the end of the month; 80 for Vancouver and 834 for the Atlantic. 
February opened at 834 Atlantic, got in Vancouver and 503 for Argentine. At 
q the middle of the sagan he the 15th, it was 813 Atlantic, 77 "Paeilic and 58% for 
_ Argentine; and the month closed with 824 for Atlantic, 764 for Vancouver and 
57% for Argentine Rosafe. Do you suggest that we could sell our wheat at a 
- price as low as 573 delivered in Vancouver for Liverpool? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: What do you say Canada was at that time? 


‘a The CuatrMan: 824; that is Atlantic. The Pacific was 764 and Argentine 
3 _ was 57. 


By the Charman: 


a @. You would not suggest any such figure as that?—A. I would suggest that 
we should get the surplus wheat, with great crops growing—we should dispose 
4 of our wheat at the best premium we could get for it, but we should not put a 
_ premium on it which would stop the sale of it. 
3 Q. The premium, you see on that—the average premium before there is 
' any preference at all, ran down 4, 5, 6 and 7 cents. But here you have wheat 
- being sold at 572 which leaves, if you take 6 cents off—no, that includes the 6 
cents; take that off. it leaves only 3 cents premium?—A. Yes. 
: Q. ‘That is what Canada is trying to get?—A. You have got to double the 
price, very nearly double the price, to look at it from the point of view of the 
j man in the Argentine. He is getting that back in his own money. He is getting 
_ pesos, which is only 50 cents on the dollar. 

Q. I was just going to check your figures. 774 is the Vancouver figure at 
the opening of March and 573 for Argentine. The price went up to 798 in 
_ Vancouver—that is the Vancouver price, c.i.f. Liverpool—and 59 for Argentine. 
© There is a spread of 20. , 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is in March, 1934. 


i. The CHatrMAN: That is March 13, 1934. At the end of March there is 
“no quotation at all. The last quotations are for the 29th, being 824 for the 
‘Atlantic, 76% Pacific and 564 for Argentine. Then on April Ist, 1934, a year 
ago, there is no quotation for Argentine that day. Taking the middle of 
_ the month, the 16th, the quotation is 81% Atlantic, 753 Vancouver and 594 
Argentine. At the end of the month, the figure has dropped to 563 for 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: Would you mind giving those figures again for 
August? ia 

The Cuatrman: August Ist, 97% for Atlantic, and 75 for Argentine. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: All right. 

The CHarrmaANn: At the end of August it was 934—there are some high 
figures there. This is c.i.f. Liverpool. I had better give the dates. August 7th, 
103Z for Canadian Atlantic ports, 854 for Argentine; August 8th, 1033 Atlantic, — 
1004 for the Pacific and 85 for Argentine; August 9, 1043 Atlantic, no quotation 
for the Pacific and 852 for the Argentine; August 10th, 106% Atlantic, no quota- 
tion for the Pacific and 874 for Argentine. It ran down to 934 on the 31st of 
the month, Atlantic; 934 Pacific and 774 for Argentine. On September Ist, 
1934, it opened with 93 Atlantic, 933 Vancouver and 773 Argentine. Then at — 
the middle of the month it went down and by the end of the month, the last 
day, the 29th, it was 912 for Canadian wheat, Atlantic, no Pacific quotation 
and 67% for Argentine. In October, 1934, it opened on the Ist at 924 Atlantic, 
903 for Vancouver and 685 for Argentine. At the end of the month of October 
it was 853 Atlantic, 812 Pacific and 623 for Argentine. At the opening of — 
November, it was 853 Atlantic, 812 Pacific and 63% for Argentine. At the end — 
of the month it was 914 for Canadian wheat, Atlantic, 864 for Pacific and 632 — 
for Argentine. December opened at 914 for Atlantic; 873 for Vancouver and — 
63} for Argentine. It closed at 94 for Atlantic; 863 for Vancouver and 642 — 
for Argentine. January, 1935, opened at 94 for Atlantic; Pacifie was 874, and 
643 for Argentine. It closed at 92% for Atlantic, 86 for Pacific and 614 for 
Argentine. February opened at 82% for Atlantic; 86% for Pacific and 612 for — 
Argentine. The close February 28th was 944 for Atlantic; 884 for Pacific and 
623 for Argentine. March opened at 94 for Atlantic; 87% for Pacific and 63 — 
_ for Argentine; it closed at 944 for Atlantic, 903 for Pacific and 684 for Argentine. — 

_ April: 953 at the opening for Atlantic, 903 for Pacifie and 684 for Argentine; — 
the close was 983 for Atlantic, 94% for Pacific and 722 for Argentine. The 
May opening was 98% for Atlantic, 943 for Vancouver and 734 for Argentine; — 
and the end of May, 90% for Atlantic, 88% for Pacific and 72% for Argentine. — 
The opening for June was 98 for Atlantic, 88 for Pacific and 703 for 
Argentine. So that, so far as we are concerned, our price has been a fairly 
consistent one; have you any record of what the producer got, Mr. Richardson? — 
If he were to get half the prices indicated it would not leave him much of a 
margin, would it?—A. Of course, you have got to take care of the producer and — 
it is Just a question of how we are going to take care of him; but we have to — 
take care of him, the man buying wheat on the other side of the world is not — 
going to take care of him. me ig i Saas 

Q. Quite so?—A. It becomes practically an exchange problem. 


_ Q. Please don’t get the exchange situation in the Argentine mixed up with — 
this. I was just going to ask you a question about that. Now, having regard to — 
these circumstances, and particularly to the figures I have given you, would 
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you say that the price of Canadian wheat was too high having regard to the 
+ producer’s position here in Canada?—A. I have never thought the price of 
~ wheat was too high in’ our money to our producer. 
Q. No. Then, when you say, in our money to our producer; just what 
does that imply ?—A. Well, that means what he got for his wheat here in 
Canada. 
earn Q. It is not too high?—A. Certainly not, not for several years anyway. 
: (. I have given you the figures from the end of February, 1931, and ~ 
brought them down to date; which, of course, would indicate that at Atlantic 
| ports he was receiving 903 3__what he gets is based on 903 delivered for sale in 
~  Liverpool—how much do. you have to take off that cat for instance, for 
transportation to Liverpool, so we may arrive at what the farmer might be 
| expected to get. I do not ask you to give that with any great particularity, 
just give me your general idea. I would say 10 to 12 cents. 
; Q@. I suppose it would average about 12 cents?—A. We can get it down 
from Fort William to Liverpool now, our freight rate is about 11 to 12 cents— 
say 12 cents; then from back in the country the average freight rate would be 
12 cents. 
Q. Making a total of about 24 cents?—A. Say, 25 cents to 30 cents. 
Q. I suppose 25 cents would be about the average, wouldn’t it?—A. Yes. 
@. Then wheat C.J.F. Liverpool at 74 cents, less 25 cents a bushel, leaves 
49 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You can hardly regard that as a satisfactory result for the farmer?— 
_ A. I would not. 
te Q. And, to get down to the figure that we have here; if you have Atlantic 
at 90 cents, if you take 25 cents from that it leaves 65 cents; that is the more 
satisfactory result to the producer obviously, by 15 cents a bushel, isn’t it?— 
A. If he gets that, yes. 
Q. So that whatever else may be said about what you eall control the 
~ result is that on the figures the producer is receiving a better price?—A. Taking 
into account the whole situation and the surplus that we started the year with 
the producer has certainly gotten a better price on last year’s crop than he 
~. would have without control. 
4 @. There is no doubt about that is there?—-A. There is no question about 
that; but, of course, the time to value the whole policy is after we have dis- 
-- posed of the surplus that we carry-over in order to maintain prices. 
Q. Quite so, I follow you. You said that quite clearly, Mr. Richardson. 
- ._ I put this to you: You dwelt a good deal upon exchange of other countries; 
a one of the difficulties for instance of the countries in Europe buying our wheat 
is that their currency is so depreciated that they cannot pay for it in terms 
of our dollar, except at a very extravagant price to them; is that right or not? 
- . —A. That is right. 
Q. That is right? Now, the franc, for instance, whenever they buy our 
wheat over in France, it is at present at a premium of about 50 per cent over 
— its normal value in Canada?—A. I do not know exactly what the frane is 
selling for now. 
Q. It is something over 6 cents and normally it is around 4. In Germany 
it is impossible to get exchange at all at the present moment with which to 
pay for Canadian products?—A. Yes. . 
~ Q. In any event it is subject to what is called exchange clearing agreements 
by which you have to dispose of your exchanges in Germany and utilize them 
8; Sih) 
Q. And the Argentine works its exchange agreements also, doesn’t it; that 
is true is it not?—A. That is true. 
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Q. And you know that a lot of Canadians producing pulp and paper find ~ 
it impossible to get payment for their goods because they cannot get exchange 
from Argentina; that is a fact isn’t it—it is well known to us all?—A. I am 
not in the pulp and paper business, I presume that is a fact. ; < 

Q. We have no exchange control of any kind here except that we did 
cuarantee sellers against loss if stirling was less than $4.60 to the pound and 
that didn’t cost us very much money.! But you said that the depreciated 
exchanges of other countries had made our position extremely difficult?—A. 
Yes, sir. ; 

Q. What do you mean exactly, by that?—A. Well, I mean that if the 
Argentine bids up the exchange to that extent it depreciates its own money and 
the producer gets a higher place. 

Q. More units—whatever it is, pesos or whatever it may be?—A.- Yes, sir. 

Q. The result is he gets more pieces of paper but the value has not changed? 
—A. He may be able to do that, but he can buy his commodities with it 
anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Domestically. 

The Wirness: In the end he may not be able to buy any more with it, 
but at the start he does anyway. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Exactly; but that is what you mean about the difficulties in connection 
with Argentine exchange, in connection with our competition with them?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The difficulty in connection with other countries is because of their 
inability to purchase our money. I will put it this way: It costs them too much 
to buy Canadian dollars with which to pay for our wheat; that is why they 
do not buy it, isn’t it?--A. Well, I don’t know. The Canadian-Argentine trade 
that we are interested in is where we meet on the ocean and the buyer’s money 
converted into Argentine money gets a great many more pesos than it does when 
the buyer’s money is converted into our money in the shape of dollars. 

Q. That is just what I am trying to say; in other words, the difficulty of 
buying Canadian dollars on the same terms as they do Argentine pesos make our 
competition more difficult?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. That is the point I thought you were making. Do you suggest that a 
reduction of our dollar to the basis of the Argentine peso is a desirable thing 
for the Dominion of Canada?—A. I have not suggested that, there are a great 
many considerations in that.. 


The CHarrMan: Yes. All right, Mr. Ralston. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. When in June and July of 1934, when the spread between Argentine and 
Canadian wheat, the Atlantic spread, was 17 cents the Ist of June, and 14 cents 
the end of June, and in July when the spread was 14 cents the Ist of July and 
23 cents at the end of July, would that be a good time to dispose of some of our 
surplus wheat?—A. That would be last summer? oe 

Q. That would be last summer, 1934——A. Yes, I think last summer was a 
good time to sell wheat. I think it is always a good time to sell wheat. 


The CHairMAN: It is always a good time to sell wheat—at what price? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: a 


Q. Would that have been a good time from the point of view of the country 
and phe producer.to have disposed of some of the surplus?—A. Yes, I think 
it would. 
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Q. And would not the producer have been in a better position with regard 


as to the 1935 crop if the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers had disposed 
of the surplus wheat and the country taken the loss instead of trying to make 


the customer pay abnormal premiums and piling up an accumulation of 
225,000,000 bushels, which we are faced with this year?—A. I think if we had 
gradually proceeded along that direction we would have been better off. : 

@. Would the producer have been in a better position too with regard to 
the 1935 crop?—A. Well, I think if we had got rid of all our surplus, I think we 
would have averaged very satisfactory prices on this year’s crop, but I would 
not say we would have averaged better prices; I am not in a position to say 
that we would have averaged better prices than what had been paid to the 
farmer, because the wheat is not sold yet of course. 

Q. Your point is, it is not the price to the producer we are dealing with 
you think the producer must get a fair price; the question is one of policy, 
whether you are going to hold over your accumulations or whether the country 
is going to take it off the producers’ hands at fair prices and sell and take a 
loss until the accumulation is reduced?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you think the latter is the better policy?—A. I think the country 
directly or indirectly will have to assume the loss involved in getting our wheat 


stocks comfortably adjusted and affording our producers some protection against 


* 


depreciated currencies, particularly in the Argentine. 
@. And again against the depression which will be caused in the market 
by the liquidation of this surplus stock?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the surplus is not liquidated but is held for orderly entry into the 
markets of the world your last observation would have no force?—A. Well, a 
carry-over has a depressing influence. I am hoping that it will be merchandized 
in such a way that it will do the minimum amount of injury. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Do you say that the very presence of the carry-over without liquidation 
has a depressing influence on the market?—A. It has a depressing influence. 

Q. Will you explain that?-—A. Well, of course, the buyer abroad is appre- 
hensive that some day the flood gates are going to open on him and wheat is 
going to be sacrificed. He feels that. He thinks that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: He is waiting for a sale. 

The CuarrMAN: He is waiting for a fire sale. 

The Wirness: He is, he thinks there is going to be a fire sale; or at least, 
he is apprehensive and he plays safe. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: And if stock had been disposed of there would have 
been no need for a sale at this time. 

The Wirness: If we had got rid of them it probably would have been 
simple. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. All that would not get away from the depreciated exchange or the 
inability of European countries to pay, would it?—-A. Well, they do pay for 
a certain amount of the wheat all the time, and that is all our market—whatever 
they take, that is all the market we have. 

Q. Quite so; but it is dependant upon their ability to pay. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I would. like to ask you this question: there seems to be a general 
admission that Canadian wheat prices were higher than world prices warranted 
when purchased from the producer, and with that nobody is quarrelling. You 
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think that the stabilization was helpful, but if I got a eee aire een tacts “4 


your evidence it is that year by year the Canadian Stabilization Board should 


have taken their losses and sold the grain?—A. I think they got bullish all out . 4 
of proportion to what they should have. T think they could have sold a lot of 7 


wheat. 
Q. And failing to sell they have now accumulated these surpluses ?—A. Yes; 
what they sold they got a better price for, but they only sold— 


Q. They were determined to sell the grain at the cost to them without loss 


to the country. 
The CuatiRMAN: Who said that? 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. I say the evidence would go to show that such grain as they have sold 


——Mr. Chairman, you made that statement just the other be! sold at no 


loss, or, at least, you got that answer from Mr. Milner. 
The CuHarrMan: Not all of it. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: That is the idea I got from the question asked and 
the answer received—that if there were sales there would be no loss. That is 


not true? 


The Cuairman: I cannot express an opinion of that at fi moment; I do 


not know. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What I am after is this: that while the price Mr. Richardson states was — 
too high to the producer—with which we have no quarrel—the policy of holding 


to recover the exact costs of the operation has had the result of keeping our 


wheat above world prices and has accumulated this surplus; am I correct in 


that statement?—A. I think so. I think our surplus would have been very much 
smaller. : 


By the Chairman: 
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@. But you cannot tell me where it would have gone to?—A. I can Se er 


you a very ood story about that, sir. Would you like to hear it? 
Q. You have had four days to do it?—A. On August 8, 1934, sont 


made an estimate of the world’s import requirements for Aes crop year ending 


July 31, 1935, and in that estimate he figured the world’s import requirements 
at 576,000,000 of which Canada, he figured, would supply 288,000,000. Broom- 
hall rev ised his estimate again on eae 31, 1934, and again on Hebruary 6, 
1935, and again on May 1, 1935. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Have you the figures for the revision he made?—A. Yes, I was going 
to go over from August 8 up to May 1; do you wish the intervening ones? =—: 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes, we had better have them. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q@. Yes—A. On August 8, 1934, Mr. Broomhall estimated that Canada 
would supply the world with 288,000,000 bushels, the United States with — 
8,000,000 bushels, the Argentine with 160,000 000 bushels, Australia with — 
96 000, 000 bushels and all others with 24,000, 000 bushels, making a total of — 


576 000,600 bushels. On October 31, 1934, he put out the following estimate: 


Canada 280,000,000 bushels, United States 8,000,000 bushels, Argentine i 
168,000,000 bushels, Australia 88 000,000 bushels, all others 32,000, 000 bushels, i 


Q. What was the total of that?—A. 576,000,000 bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Rausron: What was the date of that? 
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a The Wee. Octobe 31, 1934. The next estimate ee out on February 6, 
1935, gave Canada 240,000, 000. bushels, Argentine 168,000,000 bushels, Austr alia 
ah OG 000, 000 bushels and all others 48 000 000 bushels. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: You do not mention the United States? 


The Wirness: No, the United States was cut out. Total of 552,000,000 
bushels. On May 1st, 1935, he made another estimate: Canada 200,000,000 
bushels, United States nothing, Argentine, 184,000,000 bushels, Australia, 
104,000,000 bushels and all others 56,000,000 bushels. The total is 544,000,000 
bushels. Mr, Broomhall explained on more than one occasion that his bad 
forecasts had been occasioned by the fact that he expected that Canadian 
wheat would be sold competitively on the world’s markets. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, through all these figures there is a steady diminution 
‘in volume; the last was 544,000,000—the last one before that was 552,000,000, 
and the one before that was how much?—A. From August 8th to May Ist, 
Mr. Broomhall cut down the world’s requirements by 32,000,000 bushels. 
Q. Exactly —A. But he eut down Canada’s requirements by 88,000,000. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Canada’s supply. 
. The Witness: Canada’s quota that he expected she would supply by 
j 88,000,000 bushels. There is a difference there of 56,000,000 bushels that the 
Argentine and other countries were taking off ourselves and which was put 
onto the Argentine and other countries. Then our estimate is down to 200,000,000 
bushels, but up to June 21st, we have only shipped 153,000,000 bushels, so that 
we have an additional 47,000,000 bushels to ship unless Mr. Broomhall is going 
to make a further sharp deduction when he publishes the figures for our ship- 
ments for the crop year. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: What is the rate of shipment now? 
The Witness: The weekly shipments were out this morning; I have not 
received those, but for the previous week we shipped out 800,000. 
Mr. Portrous: What are the shipments to date? 
The Wrrness: The shipments to date are 153,000,000 bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Does that include that 800,000—yes, it does. 
The Witnuss: Yes, to June 21st. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: And let us say that the end of the crop year is July 31st. 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. That includes shipments up to the end of August, owing to the lateness 
of this year’s crop. That would include shipments this year up to the end of 
August, would it not?—-A. The crop year ends on August Ist, but we have 

three months really yet to sell wheat. 

Q. Yes, we have the months of July and August and part of ee: = 
Ay July, August and quite a part of September. . 

Q. Yes, Mr. Milner said that on the 20th of September this year’s crop 
would come in?—A. Yes, depending on the weather. Our crop will not be 
pressing in volume until ‘late in meee et: 

Q. That is what he said. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Is that world requirement, May 1, 1935, an estimate 
up to July 31st, or for August and September? 

The AN eke It is up to the 31st of July, the end of the crop year. 

Hon. Mr, Ratston: In other words, if Canada sells wheat during August 
and September it would be against increased world requirements? 
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The Witness: It would be against next year’s crop year, the way they 
figure it. 

: Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Richardson, you did not make it very clear with 
regard to the drop in the Canadian supply from 288,000,000 down to 200,000,000. 
You started to tell us that there was something that brought about that result, 
that our exports fell and the Argentine’s became increased. 

The Wirness: Mr. Broomhall stated that he had to revise us downwards 
and revise the other countries upwards because in making his previous estimates 
he was of the opinion that Canada would sell their wheat competitively in the 
world’s market, and that his explanation for being out in his forecasts. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It was a question of price? 

The Wirnuss: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Surely. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Just to complete the figures to bring the 153,000,000 
bushels for June 21st up to the end of July, at the present rate of supply it 
means perhaps 5,000,000 bushels more than was disposed of by Canada before 
the end of the crop year. Is that too low at the present rate? 

The Witness: I hope they sell more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: At present rates? 


The Wirness: The present rate is very disappointing. I think it is one of 
the record lows for a very long time. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


@. You said, Mr. Richardson, that you thought we could have sold 75,000,000 
or 100,000,000 more wheat if it had been 2 or 3 cents lower this year?—A. I said 
that we could have caught a lot of business under the market at 1 or 2 cents, 
lots of times—quite substantial. When there is a demand I could not say how 
much wheat is going to take that demand, but I would be reasonably satisfied, 
and I said we could have sold a lot of stuff at 2 or 3 cents under the market, and 
I said also 70 to 85 cents. I think we could have cut’ our carry-over down to 
what. I would consider was a healthy carry-over. 

@. You spoke from time to time about getting rid of all our surplus?—A. A 
healthy carry-over. 

Q. Have you any idea at what price we could get rid of our surplus?—A. I 
think I said from 70 to 85 cents—I think we could have sold it all. 


Q. Do you think you could sell 200,000,000 bushels of wheat now?—A. 
Not now. 


@. At 75 or 80 cents?—A. Not now, no. 

Q. At any time during this year?—A. During this year? I think there 
was a very big demand for our wheat, and I think there is a good demand now. 
I think we could sell lots of wheat now. Wheat is something that one hesitates 
to say, within a cent or two, exactly what we can do. I think we will do quite 
a nice business at 75 cents. 

Q. 100,000,000 bushels is a lot of business when it is thrown on the market. 
Do you know what would happen?—A. I do not think anybody will do any- 
thing like that. I know there is a time to sell our wheat and that is when the 
buyers want it. ; 

Q. In order to sell 75,000,000 or 100,000,000 bushels of wheat you would 
have to put it on the market?—A. If you are asking me if I can go out and 


get a group of fellows to buy 75,000,000 or 100,000,000 bushels of wheat at 70 
cents, 72 cents or 73 cents, I think I can quickly. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. The world requirements, as estimated by Mr. Broomhall on August 8th 


ae 


last, were 576,000,000 bushels. By May Ist he had cut that down to 544,000,000 - 


bushels, which meant a reduction in the world requirements of 32,000,000 bushels. 
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_ Take that 32,000,000 bushels off Canada’s quota as he fixed it on August 8th 
last year and that would mean that Canada’s quota would be 256,000,000, as 
estimated by him at that time, not allowing for the reduction in world require- 
ments which he found as of May Ist, 1935. Is that correct?—A. I think that 
is very clear. 


The Cuairman: It is a question of subtracting. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Take the whole reduction in world requirements, which were 32,000,000 
bushels, off Canada’s total, make Canada bear that whole reduction, and that 
would leave Canada to supply, according to Mr. Broomhall, 256,000,000 bushels 
on August— —A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. And Canada, as a matter of fact, has only supplied up to June 31st, 
153,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. With a further supply at the rate of 1,000,000 bushels a week up to 
5,000,000 bushels making, in round figures, 160,000,000 bushels. That means 
that Canada if the present rate of supply continues, will only have supplied 
160,000,000 bushels instead of the 256,000,000 bushels as estimated by Mr. 
Broomhall, after taking into consideration the world’s reduction?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, Canada will be 96,000,000 bushels short of Mr. Broom- 
hall’s estimate of what she should have supplied; is that right? 

The CHAirRMAN: No, what she could have supplied. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What she should have. 

The Wirness: What Broomhall estimated she should have. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 

Q. Yes. Although Canada will not have supplied those 96,000,000 bushels 
which Mr. Broomhall estimated she should have supplied she will have 180,000,- 
000 bushels to 200,000,000 bushels on hand?—A.-It looks like that. 

Mr. Vauiance: Those 96,000,000 bushels are being supplied by somebody 
else. 


The CHatrRMAN: He reduced his estimate to 502,000,000 bushels. 
Mr. VALLANCE: Somebody must have filled the world requirements. 


Hon. Mr. Rautston: I am taking all the world reduction off Canada to be 
absolutely fair. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. That 75,000,000 bushels you estimated you would be able to sell at 
reduced price, could you do that irrespective of what the Argentine did with 
their prices?—A. When we started out with our crop last fall the Argentine 

. and Australia had very small stocks on hand. They are baled out now; they 
are baled out now. They have not got much more wheat to sell. We have 
been hoping right along we would see an increase in the demand of our wheat. 
Argentine can do nothing to cut the price now until next January and February. 
They are not sellers now. 

Q. What is their surplus at the present time, their carry-over?—A. I 
would want to check it up before I answered it. I understand it is small 
anyway. 

Mr. Porrrous: You would not want to make a bid for that 50,000,000 

_ bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You have not. got any of it. 


The Witness: I do not think it would take me on the other side of the 
trade. 
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By Mr. Porteous: ; mA 

Q. You would be a little afraid of it, would you not?—A. I say I have no : 
doubt about it. When I say that I would say people that would put their — 
money into that would not be people who would expect they were going to lose 
money at 72 cents or 70 cents. I am putting it on the basis that I think real 
interest could be quickly aroused. 

Q. Basically, the value of wheat is estimated by its value for human 
consumption, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would reduce the surplus of wheat, other than the consumer?—A. 
That is the way it has to be done; it has to be ‘eaten up. 

Q. You have to make people eat wheat in order to get rid of this surplus? 
—A. Yes, but you cannot carry over hunger; you can only supply to-morrow’s 
breakfast. You cannot supply yesterday’s breakfast. A man who has had 
nothing to eat for three days does not eat twelve meals on the fourth day. 
That market is gone, and you have to feed and take care of the market when ~ 
they want to buy it. 

Q. The per capita consumption of wheat and wheat product: is about the 
same as normal, is it not?—A. I understand the world in the last twelve months 
has eaten just ‘about the same amount of wheat that it did in the previous 
twelve months, but there has been a largely increased population in the world, 
and they should have been eating more bread stuffs; but. the artificial conditions 
—in Germany you have practically famine prices, wartime conditions, and wheat 
is a luxury in some of those countries where they are getting very high prices 
for bread, very poor bread, and that naturally cuts the consumption. Any- 
where you go you will see that wheat has not had a fair chance. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

@. Was there a larger consumption of wheat in 1932 when prices were so 
artificially low, the lowest they have been for three or four hundred years?—A. 
The rise we have had in prices, a large part of the rise largely came about 
when the dollar was revalued to 59 cents. When gold went up the dollar went 
down, and the graph will show the price of wheat went up just about exactly 
the same Way as our money went down. 

Q. The question I asked was; was there greater consumption in 1932 when 
prices were so very low?—A. I do not understand there was a great deal of 
an increased consumption at that time. 

Q. So low prices did not affect it?—A. Yes, but you must Be the 
consuming countries were not getting cheap wheat; they were getting very dear 
wheat on account of this terrific tariff. The consumer was not getting it. “We 
had it at his door but he could not get it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Those tariffs were added to the wheat?—A. Oh, y 
Q. Of the consuming world?—A. Yes, $1.62 gold ue oe and $1.75. 
in Italy, gold, 85 cents in France. 
The Cuatrman: Nearly $3. 
The Wirness: Nearly $3. 


By the Chairman: sam 

Q. I have just one word—I am sorry to keep you. At what price would we a 

have to sell our wheat to compete with Argentine at the present time, having 

regard to exchange control and the various matters you have mentioned?—A. I = 

really believe that we would sell a lot of wheat at 75 cents. 
ee In competition with the Argentine?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Richardson— —A. They will only take their requirements. 
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; Q. I am pointing out to you the season is over in Argentine and Australia. 

When will their next year’s crop come in?—A. It won’t be until— 

~ Q. Until when?—A. They will start cutting, I think, in the last part of 
November, but they won’t be shipping wheat until December of January. 

(). Will there be any wheat shipped from Australia before January?—A. No. 

@. Nor the Argentine?—A. No. 

Q. They have practically denuded themselves of all their wheat on hand? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that whatever chance we have to sell wheat will be between now and 
that time. The most optimistic hope I have since I heard you here is when you 
say you are not willing to begin yet to take possession of our wheat at the price 
you have mentioned. It seems to indicate that you believe somebody is going to 
make some money between now and the time the Argentine wheat comes in. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Don’t be deluded again. This is a story we have heard 
since 1930. 


The Witness: I want to justify what I have said. 


Mr. Vautiance: All we need is to have four others like you to take up the 
50,000,000 bushels at 75 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is no wheat available in substantial quantities in the two competing 
countries, Australia or the Argentine, at the present time, and will not be until 
next year?—A. That is correct. 

@. Whatever chance Canada has to sell wheat, that chance is between now 
and then?—A. Yes. 

Q. When Broomhall estimated what the consuming countries would take, and 
whatever they fell short of that he put the blame on Canada, which is a cheap 
and easy way of doing it. ; 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. 

The CHatrMAN: That is exactly what happened, and everybody knows it. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is not a fair statement to make. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, I will put it to you. Broomhall’s first statement had 
576,000,000 bushels the consuming countries would require, then he reduced 
that down to 522,000,000 bushels?—-A. 544,000,000 bushels. 

Q. 544,000,000 bushels I should say; and he deducted the difference in 
allocations off Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: No, he did not. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Ralston suggested that. 

Hon. Mr. Ratstron: I suggested that to be absolutely fair. 

The Cuarrman: No, he estimated Canada would supply 200,000,000, but in 
August 288,000,000 bushels. In his first statement he said Canada would supply 
288,000,000 bushels. He then revised his estimate to 200,000,000, and the 
difference between the two he takes mostly from Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: He does that because Canada has not supplied it. 

The CHarrMANn: That is not it. Canada’s chance to supply it comes only 
now. Canada’s chance to supply it will come in the next few weeks. 

The Wirness: I think the estimate he has made in regard to Canada will 
- again have to be revised downward. 


By the Chawman: 
Q. The 200,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Where are the importing countries going to get their wheat if not from : 
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the Argentine and Australia?—A. Well, last fall one of the things that surprised — . 
us was the long tail that a crop has when it is all sold out. If the price is a little _ 
bit satisfactory they can be pushing wheat all the time. The Argentine dis- _ 
appointed us very much last summer and fall. They kept contributing to the 


world’s shipments week after week, and of course, they explained the crop had 
been underestimated for that year, the previous year. But they kept throwing 
it on. I think that now Argentine and Australia cannot hope to give us very 
much competition; they cannot continue to keep it up indefinitely. 

Q. They have neither storage nor line elevators in the Argentine, but they 
are talking of building some. They have not them there yet, and Australia ships 
in bags. ; 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. The estimate of Broomhall was put to the crop year, July, 1931?—A. Yes. 


The CuairMAN: He is not taking any estimate as to what is going to happen 
to the necessities for wheat during the months of August and September. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. No doubt, as an expert, you would last fall be looking for quotations on ~ 


wheat. What was the best price you were offered last fall from any source?—A. 
We were doing a little business all the time; we had to do it to live. 
Q. What is the best price you were offered based on Fort William?— 


A. Look at the market in Winnipeg. That is the price we were selling a little © 


bit of stuff at. We never send out less than $80, $90 to $100 in cables a day 


and day by day we have to do a little business. Sometimes the business was 


small, but we were doing a little business on the market. 
Mr. Vatuance: Market value. 
The Witness: Whatever it was, but it was small. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything else you desire to say, Mr. Richardson?—A. If that is 
all, I wish to say this: Inotice in Mr. Milner’s examination, page 79, Mr. Lucas 
referred to evidence I gave before the Agriculture and Colonization committee 


in 1931 stating that he understood I had suggested the desirability of putting 


some muscle under the market. I would like to quote from my evidence in 
1931 just what I said at that time. Shall I read it? 
Q. Yes, read it.—A. All right. 


I believe, in the first place, that the market should be allowed to take 
care of itself absolutely; but I would not say that under certain condi- 
tions in the world there might not be a situation develop where we would 
be justified in injecting a little muscle into it temporarily. Now in the 
grain business we have never found it profitable to look too far ahead 
but we have found it profitable to be ready to move quickly. And the 


machinery is all ready there. If it is desirable to do this I certainly would — 


not put a prop under it that would stop us making our normal, reasonable 
contribution to the world’s imports during the period of the year when 
the world looks to us for its supply. After Christmas it looks to the 


southern hemisphere. If we do not sell a reasonable amount of wheat — 


before Christmas so that we may feel reasonably comfortable, we become, 


after Christmas, anxious sellers, when the Argentine and Australia are 
also anxious sellers. Rey =" 


Q. In view of that statement, could you say if the present surplus, the 


surplus at the end of September, were held off the market, what your estimate — 
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ate price of aes freely moving in the world’s markets would pe tke Cana- 

an price to the farmer?—A. Well, anything I might say might make me look 

very foolish a little later on. 

a: Q. That is a fair answer—A. Because the crop of the northern hemisphere 

is not yet assured. All we can say is from the present outlook or what we 

think. If you ask me as a merchant what I think right now, I would say that 
I think we would do quite a nice business at 70 cents. However, I might 

~ entirely—I might have to qualify that very considerably a little later on. But 

-_ that is the way I am disposed to feel now, that we could sell quite a lot of wheat 

at that price. 

Fr Q. If October options ¥ were on the board, and they are not on the board?— 

eA. No. 

| Q. At the present moment, you would be disposed to bid 70 cents for wheat 
to-day ?—-A. If we were sure we would not get 200,000,000 bushels. 

; Q. I mean if the 200,000,000 bushels were off the market?—A. Yes. Of 

course, if the northern hemisphere—it all depends on how the northern hemis- 

_. phere comes through. If the crop of Europe was short, it would be very helpful 

to us. 

Q. Until this year, in all the previous years or many years previous except 
this, you had October options on the board and you were bidding on them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And ou think that it is a factor to consider?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason I asked you what you would bid for October options 
on the crop, as is always done on a crop, sometimes before it is up. I wanted 
to know. You answered me by saying 70 cents——A. I think we could do 
business there. I think so. 

~ Q. And with the flow of wheat into the market and with the rapidity at 
which it has been moving in recent years by reason of railway and elevator 
services, it would come into Winnipeg by the millions of bushels?—A. Yes. 
x Q. And that would have the effect that it always has, unless there is 
somebody to look after it, namely, of lessening your price?—A. It might have, 
unless the demand is good enough. I have seen it advance in very fast 
deliveries. 
Q. During the war time it did——A. But, of course, our system of mer- 
- chandising depends on our starting to sell our wheat as soon as it goes into 
_ the ground. We start in and sell any time they want it. We buy in Winnipeg 
and sell it there any time we can make a profit, which is immediately it goes 
on the board. Our system depends to a large extent—we like to have 25, 30 or 
40 million bushels of wheat sold before the whole crop comes on to the market. 
But if the whole crop comes in on us with but a little of it sold in advance, the 
- market does not function as satisfactorily. 
‘ Q. Well, you know the condition of the market at the moment, the world’s 
markets at least?—A. Yes. 
: Q. And what the position is. Assuming you had a normal carry-over of 
_ 70 millions or thereabouts, you say that you feel you could get 70 cents for this 
year’s crop to start with, for October?—A. I believe I could sell some. I don’t 
know how much. 


3 Q. Then you would bid less; how much less?—-A. I beg your pardon? | 

4 Q. If you say you could sell some, how much less would you bid for it? 
What the traffic would stand, I suppose?—A. Well, I think if we made a cent 
; a bushel we would be so surprised we would not know what to do. We have 


~ not made a cent a bushel in a long time. We are selling cargoes of grain now 
on which we get on the telephone with the European people, and try to make 
890—4 
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a quarter of a cent, and get off without selling the cargo and we have to pay 
for the phone conversation. But the business is worked on the condition they — 
do nothing but export business. If we can get a cent a bushel out of it and get 
volume, we are very pleased, and we will work very hard to get all the volume 
we can on our books. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. You will be satisfied with $20,000,000?—A. If we can get a cent a bushel 
on it. 


By om Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What does a 70 cent basis, Fort William, mean to the producer?—A. 
Well, you have got— 

The CHAIRMAN: 55 cents. ‘ 

The Witness: You have got the average freight rate of about 12 cents, if 
he puts it on the car himself, and he has got a cent a bushel commission charges. 
That is 13 cents. If he handles through an elevator, there is about 4 cents 
straight price to take off that. About 17 cents. 

The Cuatrman: There is the special point, of course, that it is No. 1 that 
we are dealing with, and the freight rate is just the same on No. 2 as it is on 
No. 1. 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The spread in price between No. 1 and No. 2 is how much, normally ?— 
A. 3 cents. 

Q. That is what I thought. ~ 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is always wider when the grain is lower in price. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, quite so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose that would mean somewhere between 50 and 55 cents to the 
producer, taking the average quality of his crop that he could sell?—A. Yes. 

Q. Depending on how much he keeps on his place for seed and that sort 
of thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Are you familiar with the method by which Australia has been selling 
her wheat?—A. Well, in a general way. 

Q. I believe they have a futures market?—A. Australia has no futures 
market. They could not very well have a futures market. The three states 
have got different guage railroads. The wheat they grow is of the same class — 
or variety. They have only got a small amount of wheat. anyway, only as 
much in the whole of Australia as Alberta grows. They are two months away— 


~. about 12,000 miles away from their customers. That grain is put afloat and 


sold on the ocean while it is in transit; and as far as hedging goes, the Liverpool 
market is used to hedge it. That is the way the grain is marketed there. 

The CuairMan: Has anybody else any questions? Mr. Smith is here, and 
I thought that possibly we might be able to get out of the House this afternoon, 
say some time after four o’clock. Would that be agreeable to the gentlemen 
of the committee? Then we could hear Mr. Smith. I do not say four definitely, 
because no one can tell, but we will try and see that you are advised. sy 
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a Mon. Mr. Ratston: Would you say 4.30, unless otherwise advised? 
‘The Cuamrman: You had better come up if you possibly can. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You had better say 4.30. 

- The CuarrmMan: We will say 4.30 unless otherwise advised, if that is satis- 
is factory to the committee. 


The committee adjourned at 1.25 p.m., to meet again at 4.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4.30 p.m. 


The CuatrrmMan: All right, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Before Mr. Smith goes on, may I say a word. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 

JAMES RICHARDSON, resumes the stand. 


The Wirness: ‘The question arose this morning about when the peg was 
Prt into the market last fall, and I have here a copy of the official notice sent 
out by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, which I would like to read and file: 


November 1, 1934. 


| 


Notice 


On and after November 1 the minimum prices on futures contracts 
for wheat for December delivery shall be 75 cents per bushel, and for 
May delivery 80 cents per bushel, and until further notice no trades in 
these contracts shall be made below these minimum prices. 

By order of council passed October 31, 1934. 

SECRETARY. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. That is still on, is it—A. The peg has been moved now from the May 
to the July. 
- QQ. The peg has never been off since November 1?—A. No, the peg is 
still on. 
Q. Can you tell me in that connection when the peg was put on in 1933. 
I understand there was a peg for a short time in 1933?—A. I am sorry I have 
not got that information. This morning I read from a statement of carry-over 
which I intended to file, and I should like to file this statement. 


By the Chairman: 

; Q. Where did you get it?—A. I prepared it while I was here. It is largely 
Sanford Evans and Broomhall figures. 

Q. We have our own statistician figures as to carry-over?—A. I have made 

this just a little different. I read from part of it and I want to file it. 

; Hon. Mr. Stewart: Part of it has been entered as evidence, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
+ The CHatRMAN: He spoke of it. We have taken the Dominion statistician‘s 
evidence as being accurate. I have not seen this. 
_ ‘The Wirness: I think you will find these all accurate. 


‘a 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. What is the difference between it and the way the Bureau of Statistics 

_ makes it up?—A. I have here the world’s shipments; Canada carry-over, August 
— 896—44 
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1; total crop, Canada; Canada total crop and carry- over; soa seed, feed ; 
and home consumption, Canada; balance available for export: Canada, amount 
actually exported; Canada and world’s shipments; Canada’s pereraree shipped - 
of exportable surplus. 

Mr. Porteous: Prepared by years from 1924, 1925 up to date. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Prepared from sources of information which you consider to be 
accurate?—A. Yes, sir; these are sources of figures secured from Sanford Evans. 

The CuairmMan: We do not regard Sanford Evans as being as important 
as the Bureau of Statistics, 

The Wirness: I think statistics are all the same. We calculate percent- 
ages. 

The CuarrMan: We have percentages given by Broomhall as against that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you American wheat there?—A. We calculate parcortaeee that is 
the only difference. . 

Q. Have you American wheat?—A. No, this is Canadian wheat. 

Q. The carry-over we have been using is a statement of wheat in the 
United States unsold, and that is used as part of the carry-over?—A. That is 
all in these figures. 

Q. That is what I asked you?—A. The total Canadian wheat in all ee: 
tions. 

Q. It includes ecto wheat?—A. It includes Canadian wheat in ihe 
United States. 

Q. That is what I meant by “ American wheat.” There is no reason why it 
should not go in quantum valeat?—-A. Someone asked me this morning to 
produce evidence I referred to on Friday in regard to the statements made by 
pool leaders indicating foundation oe which organization was operated, and 
that question was asked— 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: You stated you had correspondence in your file? 

The Witness: I have it here. I would like to file these copies. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Read them. Have you copies for all? 

The Witngss: Yes. 

Mr. Porrrous: What is that? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, I must say I cannot understand your figures. You 
show the amount required for seed, feed and home consumption in Canada 
for the year, 1924-25 to be 110,000,000 bushels and you show the same for every 
year following. What reliance do you expect me to put on that, taking into 
consideration the mcreased population you spoke of this morning and the 
increased acreage. Even though you spoke of that you still put 110,000,000 
tigen for every year since 1924-25?—A. Well, the figures speak for them- 
selves 

Q. They certainly do.—A. They are figures that have been estimated, oad 
there is no very great variation in ten years. 

Q. Do you mean to say there is no variation in ten years?—A. Not a great 
variation. 

Q. You want me to believe there is no variation in ten years in the amount 
required for feed, seed and the home consumption in Canada, the period of ten 
years from 1924- 25 to 1934-35. You have used the same figure for every year 
a your ten years?—-A. Yes, I have used the same figure; the figure is Oe ea! 3 
there. ’ 
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OE course it: is?—A. That is the estimate. There may be some little 
ation in it, but I do not think any variation that will seriously affect ‘it. 
t is an estimate, always, anyway. 


By Mr. Vola: 


Q. Has our acreage increased from year to year in the last ten years?—A, 
124-25, some little variation in the acreage. 


By the Chairman: 


; ‘ * What quantity is required per acre for seed?—A. About a bushel and 
a half. 
Q. An increase of 2,000,000,000 in acreage for ten years would mean 
3.000, 000 bushels alone for that one item?—A. That is not a very serious 
addition on that whole figure. 
3 Q. I am just asking you?—A. I do not think it is an estimate that can be 

made within two or three million bushels of what we use for seed, feed and 
home consumption. These figures were made up in the hotel, and I just took 
them as an estimate. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. In some years there is nearly twice as much wheat used for feed purposes 
as other years. In some years there is quite a spread between coarse grain and 
_ wheat. In some of these years there would not be a large spread, but it would 
still have almost the same per pound?—A. These figures are all based on 
110,000,000 bushels for all these years. If you want +0 qualify it in any of 
those years it won't affect the figures greatly anyway. 


“— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


a Q. You mean, it might vary 10,000,000 bushels and still not affect the 
ultimate figures shown by the statement?—A. Yes. I thought a presentation 
of those figures would be valuable and I just took that estimate, which is the 
one you have now. 

: Hon. Mr. Stewart: As a matter of fact, you were only estimating as against 
the statistical requirements, were you not. I have always heard the need was 
about 100,000,000 bushels. 

The Wirness: Well, taking it a little more than that now. 

Mr. Vauuance: I think in reply to Mr. Porteous’ question we have always 
found that a certain amount of wheat is fed to pork when it has been profitable 
to feed pigs. In the last few years because of the reduction in production in 
_ the price of hogs we have not been feeding wheat. 

Mr. Portreous: Other things enter into it as well. If there was low grade 
- wheat in those years it would be very low in price and would compare more, 
favourably with coarse grain. 

The Witness: All I show here, Mr. Chairman, is a statement I was asked 
to provide in connection with statements made by pool leaders. Shall I file 
here, or do you wish me to read it? 
The CHatrmMan: Well, I don’t know. I should think that would be an 
unnecessary thing to file in this inquiry. We were not talking about the pool 
leaders. These men are not going to be called here to defend themselves; and 
if there is any reason oy you should make an attack on them here, I don’t 

know it. 

- The Wrirness: Well, I have stated that part of our difficulties were with 
the pool, that their theories were founded on the false basis that they could 
d tate prices to the consumer, and that I understood this complaint had been 
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disputed by the pool leaders, and that if I were naeed to do so, I could a te 
evidence quoting them on the subject, and I was asked this morning to provide 
those quotations. I do not want it stated that I was asked to provide them and 
I was not able to. 

The CuarrMAn: Who asked you to provide those quotations? 

Mr. VauuAnce: I drew his attention to the fact that he had made a state- 
ment about them, on his file; and I thought it was only proper if he was making 
the claim, that he should have an opportunity of producing them. 

The CuarrmAn: I do not think any committee should decide that Mr. 
Richardson is going to utilize his position here as a witness for the purpose of 
making an attack against a lot of people who are not being summoned to defend 
themselves. I cannot see, myself, what interest we have in it. 

Mr. VauLAnce: All right. 

- The Cuarrman: I cannot see what interest we have in the past statement, 
ten or twelve years ago, made by pool leaders, so called. This propaganda has 
been sent broadcast over the country anyhow. What do you think, gentlemen? 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I have no interest. My only interest/is to protect the 
producers. 

The CuarrMAN: This has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Vauuance: All right. Neither have I. 

The CuarrMAN: What do you think, Mr. Ralston? 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I have not read it. But if it has anything to do with 
the general policy, or gives any information as to the policy we should adopt or 
as to the result of the past policy, it seems to me that it is relevant. 

The CHarrMAN: All it is is an attack against the pool leaders. 


The Wirness: It is nothing, practically, except statements they have made. 
By the Charman: 

Q. Including Mr. Sapiro?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Writs: I do not see how whatever they could say would have any 
effect upon the grain board of 1935. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Except this, there is a proposal in the present bill to 
pool wheat. 

Mr. Wits: I would submit that the present system neither supports the 
pool idea nor the open market idea. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Well, I think perhaps, as a lawyer, you have arrived at 
a pretty sound conclusion with regard to the bill. 

Mr. Wiuuis: Thank you. 

The CuarrMan: Is there anything further? I should think for the moment 
we could leave the statement on the table and decide whether or not it will be 
evidence. I think, at the moment, it is not. It is not a matter of importance. 


The Witness: My only thought, Mr. Chairman, is that I am. prepared to 
produce the evidence. That is all. 

The CuarrMan: Well, you have produced it. Is there anything more voy 
desire to say? 


The WitngEss: That is all: 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You have produced it?—A. Yes. 


The CuairmMan: But we need not put it into the record until we think vg 
as properly admissible as an exhibit. Mr. Smith is the next witness. Mr. 
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be here? 
___The witness retired. 


, you said you had some other witnesses coming here, or who might 


Mr, Prrsuapo: I don’t think so. I have been trying to shorten this up, at 
the request of everybody; and I think, as far as I can tell at the present time, 
unless something develops, that Mr. Smith is the last grain man. There may 
be something later that somebody may want to state, but they will have to 
speak to you as Chairman of the committee. 

. The CuamrMANn: Has the committee anybody else in mind, outside of the 
witness Mr. Ralston spoke of? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I have not, at the moment. 

The CuHarrMaNn: I mean, any of the committee? How about you, Mr. 
Lucas? 

Mr. Lucas: I understand the pool men are here. 

The CuairMan: I got a letter from Mr. McLeod saying that they would 
come. Have they come? I have not seen them. 

Mr. Lucas: I think so. 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Finlayson tells me that two of them are here. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I don’t think I have anybody else; I mean, other than 
Mr. Mclvor, and that information we have spoken about. 
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Sipney T. Suir, called. 


: By the Chairman: 
-—  Q. What is your name?—A. Sidney T. Smith. 
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; @. And you reside in the city of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

q Q. And you are president of the Reliance Grain Company?—A. Yes. 

; Hon. Mr. Rauston: May I ask Mr. Smith what Mr. Milner’s position is; 
I mean, what the name of his company is? 

§ The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

ir: The Witness: He is president, I think, of N. Bawlf Grain Company. 

Ss 

g f By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

3 Q. They are exporters?—A. No, they are country elevator and terminal 
4 operators. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Now, if you have a statement to make, Mr. Smith, we would be glad 
to listen to you.—A. I have a brief statement which I would like to read, Mr. 
3 Chairman. 


, By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

q Q. Have you any copies?—A. I have one. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, please, Mr. Smith. 

7 . The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I have listened with very much interest, to 

the various statements that have been made to this committee, and to the 
__ proceedings of the committee in general. Much ground has been covered, and 
there is no need that I should take up the time of the committee with going over 
that ground again. I wish, however, on behalf of the company I represent, and 

on my own behalf, to register my distinct opposition to the bill, and to suggest 
an alternative. 
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Before proceeding to state these views, I would like to mention that, while | eS 


the country is faced at the present time with a very serious situation, in con- 


7 
* 


nection with the problem of marketing the large unsold volume of wheat in the 


hands of the government agency, the situation is not so entirely hopeless as 
many people seem to think. es 

Mention has been made of the fact that there is a visible supply of wheat 

in Canada at the present time of about 200 million bushels, and that present 
prospects are that Canada will raise, this year, 400 million bushels. 
. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that in June, last year, Canada 
had a larger supply of wheat on hand than we have now, and that the prospects 
at that time were encouraging also, that we would raise a crop of approximately 
350 to 375 million bushels. It turned out, however, that owing to adverse crop 
conditions, which cut down the yield we only raised a crop of about 275 to 285 
million bushels. During the period since then, we have not only disposed of this 
crop, but we have reduced the carry-over from previous crops slightly, and I 
estimate now, that by the end of July, this year, we might quite easily show a 
reduction in the visible supply, as compared to last year, of 30 to 40 million 
bushels, so there has been at least something accomplished during the past year 
by way of reducing the surplus. : 

You are aware, Mr. Chairman, that I have, generally speaking, always be- 
lived in, and supported, the stabilization operations of the government. I 
believed, and still believe that, in view of the very serious situation which faced 
the country in 1930, and conditions which have since developed, not only in 
. Canada but in the whole world, it was absolutely necessary for the government 
to come to the aid of the wheat producers and help them to secure a reasonable 
price for their wheat. The government operations in the market have, in my 
opinion, been of inestimable value to the wheat producers of Canada. But in 
some way, instead of considering this as a form of subsidy to the producers, the 
idea has developed that these operations should be conducted without loss to the 
government, and an attempt has been made to hold the markets on a higher 
level, and at higher prices than the importing countries of the world were willing 
to pay, with the hope that they would eventually come in and pay these prices. 

I confess that, in common with many others, I agreed with Mr. McFarland, 
last fall, that world conditions warranted the expectation that there would be a 
large and increasing demand for our wheat from that time on, and that the 
visible supply would be reduced to under 100 million bushels by July 31, 1935. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. To how much?—A. To 100 million bushels. 

Prominent and widely recognized wheat statisticians estimated the require- 
ments of importing countries for the crop season at 580 million bushels, of which 
it was expected that Canada would require to supply a substantial share. 


There had been a disastrous failure of crops in the United States, and it 


was estimated that large quantities of our wheat and feeding grains would be 


required there. The whole picture was an encouraging prospect for selling large 
quantities of Canadian wheat, but these expectations did not materialize, and 
it has become increasingly evident, during the past few months, that, coupled 
with the stabilization efforts of the government, a sales policy should be enacted, 
with the view of securing a larger proportion of sales of Canadian wheat in 
importing countries. . 
However, nothing can now be gained by thinking of what may have been 
done or should have been done. The question is, what are we to do now? - 
Before answering that question, I would like to state that while crop pros- 
pects in Canada are at present favourable, we must remember that many things 
may happen before the crop is harvested. In the west, we are always hopeful 
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out crops” and everything ise and you have no doubt heard the statement that 
ve will have a good crop if the grasshoppers do not get it; if hot winds do not 
scorch it in July; if it is not hailed out; if black rust does not occur; or an early 
frost in August, or rains during the harvest. The crop in western Canada is not 
made until it is in the granary. 

Also, let us keep in mind that recent report from France, Italy and North 
- Africa indicate that they will have much smaller crops this year than last year, 
and, therefore, we may have larger markets for Canadian wheat if we are will- 
— ing ‘to meet the competition of other exporting countries. 

a It has been said that Canada has lost some of the markets for our wheat. 
_ The principal countries in which we have partly lost our markets are Germany, 
7 France and Italy, and the reason for this is well known. When the pools began 
to operate, they made the claim that, on account of the high quality of our 
~ wheat, and for other reasons, they could raise the price of wheat by so-called 
= orderly marketing, and compel buyers of wheat to take it at prices dictated by 
them. Furthermore, they began a propaganda for the establishment of an inter- 
national pool, in which they expected to join the exporting countries such as 
_ Argentine, the United States, Australia and Canada, in an international agree- 
- ment for the establishment of a policy such as they themselves had inaugurated. 
_ The fear of this combination of international exporters holding them up caused 


the European countries mentioned, and others, to increase production within 
__ their own countries, and thus to be as independent as possible of outsiders. It 
3 is true that the movement thus to increase’ production within their own countries 


had begun before this, but I say that the fear of being held up in the manner 
indicated, caused them to redouble their efforts, and to increase their production 

by subsidies, tariffs, milling restrictions, etc. Furthermore, the sales policy of 
- the pools met with resistance in importing countries, and this was so apparent 
that when Mr. John McFarland took contro! of the situation, he closed all the 

selling agencies of the pools in Europe and the United Kingdom, and began to 
work again through the regularly established channels of the trade, in selling 
_ the accumulation of wheat which was in the hands of the pool at that time, 

I have already stated that the important question now is: How may this 
situation be handled to the best advantage for Canada, and in particular for 
the grain producers of Canada. 

The Government evidently think that it might be handled by the creation 
of a compulsory grain board to take over the holdings of the Government and 
to market future crops. It is proposed that this Board shall have control of 
the entire marketing and handling of grain, and make it impossible for any 

individual to handle grain, excepting under such conditions as may be imposed 
by the Board, from time to time. This would, of course, result in the closing 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the futures market operated there, 
substituting therefor, monopolistic state control of the grain business, with the 
consequent disappearance of private and individual trading and initiative. 

This bill is not the answer to the problem, and I desire to register my 
- opposition to this proposition. As an alternative, I suggest that a Board of not 
less than three men be set up by the Government to take over their present 
_ holdings of wheat, and to continue the policy of handling this business through 
the open market, in the same way as Mr. McFarland has done, with the 
addition of a definite sales policy, which apparently has been lacking. 

It would in my opinion be a good idea to establish a fixed minimum price 
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@ and if wheat reached that figure and there were no other buyers the govern- 
: ment agency should take the wheat offered but would continue to sell wheat 
at international prices and if the international price were higher than the 
2 minimum price the board would, of course, not require to make purchases. 
I do not suggest that this Board attempt to dispose of the accumulation of 
_ the past five or six years, by dumping it on the market, and thereby risk a 
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chaotic break in prices, but I suggest that there be a stabilization policy, 
through the open market, and that this surplus wheat be fed into the market, 
from time to time, as conditions may permit. 

It cannot be expected that the accumulation of years can be disposed of 
in a few months, without serious consequences to prices, but it is my opinion 
that this accumulation can be gradually disposed of, in connection with 
marketing, at the same time, the current crops. It might take three or four 
years,—it might take less time, but the thing can be done through the estab- 
lished channels of the grain trade, which alone has the experience necessary 
to do this in the most efficient manner. 

The prices at which the Board will sell, from time to time, must be decided 
from conditions as they arise. It will likely be necessary to buy wheat in the 
open market, at certain times, in order to prevent the market going lower than 
the Board may think it should go. But it will also be necessary for the 
Board to keep selling wheat in the open market, at such times as are necessary 
to fill the requirements of exporters and millers, whose business it is to develop 
trade and sell to the markets of the world in competition with other countries. 

I will sum up my remarks by saying, that I am entirely opposed to the 
compulsory features of this bill: 

1st: Because I do not believe that the majority of the farmers of Western 
Canada desire to be compelled to market their products, through any compulsory 
scheme of this kind. Recent results from attempted compulsory market schemes 
have already demonstrated this fact. *I do not believe that any large percentage 
of the farmers of Western Canada are in favour df such a scheme as this bill 
proposes. 

2nd: I decidedly object to the confiscation of the use of my property, under. 
the provisions of this bill.“ I would be in the unfortunate position, in regard to 
my property, of having nothing left but the title-—whatever good that might be 
to me, seeing that I could have nothing to say about the use of my property. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Smith, you have not very much to say now under the Grain Act, 
you have got to take any wheat that is offered to you and you get a certain 
fee fixed by the Grain Act?—A. Yes, that is right. 

: Q. You have got to take any grain that anybody has to offer so long as 
your elevator is not full?—A. Yes, but I at least know the conditions under 
which I am working now. 

Q. You would know them in the same way?—A. This bill does not prowide 
for the conditions under which I would operate. _ 

Q. I said the other day what I assumed would be understood, that you ~ 
would work for wages. You said that you were familiar with Mr. McFarland’s 
-operations?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. How long have you been familiar with them?—A. I have been generally 
familiar with them since the time they began; not 1 in an intimate way, of course, 
but in a general way. 

Q. Latterly you have been familiar with them much more fully than you 
were at the beginning, I take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think Mr. McFarland has talked matters over with you fon time 
to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what criticism had you to make—there seems to have been a lot 
of discussion taken place about selling here—what criticism had you to make 
about lack of sales of wheat?—A. Mr. Chairman, from time to time when we 
discuss these matters personally, Mr. McFarland and I, I mentioned that I 
thought it would be good policy to put a little wheat into the market at such 
times as there were export bids and export demand to take it; and outside of 
that criticism, or in such measure as it perhaps has not been done, I feel that 
that would have been a wise thing to do: more freely than was done. 


a 
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Q. It was not done quite as freely as you think it might have been done, 


is that the way to put it?—A. Yes, that is the way I feel. 


Q. You did a substantial export business during the last few years?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are of course familiar with the Argentine prices; and you 
mentioned that the countries where it is difficult to sell wheat are Germany, 
Italy and France?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you have exported some wheat to all these countries?7—A. Yes, 
we have. 

Q. During the last year what has been the difficulty about exporting to 
France?—A. Well, the difficulty in France has been with us, a lack of any 
large demand? 

Q. Quite so. France is an exporting country, is selling at the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And any wheat that we sell to France takes the place of wheat that 
they export?—A. That is right. 

Q. In other words, they do not allow it in at all; that is the short way 
to put it?—A. That is right. 

Q. Germany, I think you heard Mr. Richardson say while you were here, 
I think you heard what he said about that—Germany has not been buying 
from any country lately?—A. No; unless—I heard of some trades that were 
going to be made. The difficulty in Germany is that we cannot get paid for 
what we ship there. 

Q. The difficulty being the exchange situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, Italy; what was the trouble there?—A. The difficulty in Italy 
was also a lack of demand and the difficulty of getting terms properly arranged 
to complete deals. Some of the big exporting firms I understand were selling 
it there on credit. 

Q. Which made it a simple question: I intended to ask this of Mr. Richard- 
son but did not; wheat is sold as a cash deal,.is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, you attach sight draft to bill of lading; that is the tsual policy? 


_—A. Yes 


Q. Then lack of demand in Italy is the primary difficulty?—-A. Yes. . 

Q. You know, Italy has not been getting any wheat from North or South 
America to speak of this last year or two?—A. Some, I think. 

Q. Have you the quantity, relatively?—A. It is ‘largely coming from ‘fe 
Roumanian countries, I think; I mean, the South of Europe. 

Q. The Danubian and Roumanian sections of the country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have read the proposed bill and you disagree with the compulsory 
features of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the government is to stabilize prices and leaves the open market 
to operate it seems to me that there would be no incentive to get a price 
exceeding the minimum on the one hand, and there would be the difficulty 
of fixing the minimum on the other; how would the government get over that 
difficulty?—-A. Well, it is hard to face these difficulties before we come to 
them, but I think as they arise they will indicate to the board what they should 
do. 

Q. Then I gather that you think a board is necessary; that is number one? 


wo. Yes, I do. 


Q. And I gather from what you say that you think a minimum price 
desirable?—A. To fix a minimum price. 

Q. You think that the board should fix a minimum price and that the 
country should absorb the difference between that minimum price and the 
a price, whatever it might be say, less than the fixed minimum price?— 
Ac X-C8. 
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Q. And the traders would get the benefit of the” ‘excess of ae price 
over minimum price?—A. Oh, no; I did not say that. bes ey 

Q. What?—A. I did not say that at all. fast 

Q. Well, you see, if the wheat sold at the minimum 1 price—for the de ie 
of ar sument let us say it was 60 cents, through brokers, and say it went to | 
70 cents, those who sold it at 60 cents would have lost any of the benefit from 
the sale price; that would enure presumably to the benefit of the trader?— 
A. That would be a benefit to the man who held the wheat. The farmer was 
able to sell it at the minimum price of 60 cents, or he may have held it back 
on the farm for later sale. But he would get 60 cents a bushel for it anyway. 

It would help to hold it back at times and avoid such heavy offerings of wheat. 

Q. Yes. One of our real difficulties in Canada is that somewhere from a 
point east of and between Swift Current and Medicine Hat, we have to ship 
all our wheat out through Atlantic seaboard points?—A. I do not think that 
is the difficulty. 

Q. I mean, it is not open all the year around?—A. I beg your pardon, 
that is right. 

Q. That is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that navigation closes at the head of the lakes broadly speaking 
around the first week in December?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that route is not open again from the middle of December until, 

I suppose, about April 10th?—A. The middle of April. - 

Q. The middle of April sometime. And, between Swift Current and we 
will say a little piece east of it the wheat has to accumulate somewhere where 
it may be available for its shipment out of New York, or Saint John, or Halifax, 
or Newport News or some of those ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. That results in enormous quantities of wheat being pliers out in the 
early fall?—A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, the movement of wheat for a week or so after the crop matures 
is really phenomenal, isn’t it; millions of bushels of wheat move through Winni- 
peg?—A. Yes, it does. 

© Tt" is rushed with all possible speed to the head of the lakes and from 
there down to the seaboard and away to the ports of Montreal and Quebec ?— 
A. Yes, the farmers I think want to get rid of it as soon as they can—to get 
their money out of it. 

Q. The real truth of the matter is that the farmers have very limited 
facilities for carrying grain on their farms?—A. Well, they carry quite a bit. 

Q. In the aggregate; but I mean, they haven’t any warehouses or elevators 
of any considerable extent?—A. No, they have just granaries. 3 
Q. And they utilize largely the. elevators at railway points?—A. Yes, they _ 
do begin to bring it in there; but I think there is a lot of storage on the farm 
and farmers should be encouraged to store more wheat on the farm. : 

Q. Knowing you, I think perhaps you have done a good deal to encourage 
them to increase their warehousing. I think that has been your view for a 
good many years?—A. That has been my view, yes. 

Q. Then, they could take advantage of the minimum set if they thought 
it desirable?—A. Yes. 

Q. But, in the main they do not follow that advice, they ship it into the 
market as fast as possible?—A. It seems that way, from. the floods of wheat 
that come onto the market in the fall. & 

Mr. Wiis: They need the money. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That being so, if a minimum price were established for wheat in ihe 
fall it certainly would not lessen the flow, would it; rather it would be accelerated 
wouldn’t it?—A. I think it would lessen it. 


es 
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aS es Do you?—A. For this reason: Knowing they could get this minimum 
price they would merely sell something to satisfy their cash needs and then 


they would say, we might as well hold it and sell it for what it is worth if we 
can get anything more. 

Q. Have you any minimum price in mind?—A. Yes; I think the minimum 
price should be fixed in accordance with the conditions of the crop—one year 
one price and another year another. 

Q. Quite so; it would depend on world conditions I suppose on the one 
hand, and the extent and value of the crop on the other hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, assume that the elevators were being used as they now are under 
the Grain Act and the crop was taken to the elevators and the farmers received 
for the sake of your argument let us say a minimum price, you would not 
be dispossessed of your property any more than you are now; you are a public 
utility now?—A. To this extent, we are a public utility now, but we are oper- 
ating with a certain amount of liberty for private initiate. 

-Q. For what?—A. For our own profit. 

Q. Quite so; that is, for buying on your own and holding and selling as 
merchants?—A. As merchants, yes. 

Q. Yes; then the extent to which the limitations imposed upon you under 
these provisions would affect you in the manner you suggest would be that 
you would not in this way be merchandisers?—A. No; and not only that, we 
would not know—for instance, I do not know now when that board as set up, 
what they would say to me or do to me in regard to charges or anything else. 
There is no provision, I have noticed in the bill, that the charges shall be such 
as are prevailing now, and all that. 

Q. That is fixed by the grain commission, is it not?—A. It is. 

Q. At least, they are fixed by the grain commissioners, are they not?—A. 
They are, but these are maximum charges. For instance, in handling grain, 
now and during Mr. McFarland’s operations, we did not get the maximum 
charge in carrying our grain. 

Q. But you either did it by contract within the Act, or the grain commission 
fixed it?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that under this Act, as you read it, did you conclude that the Grain 
Board should have the right to fix your rates? If you did you are wrong as to 
that?—A. I read it that they would have the right to do anything that they 
possibly wanted. They could say to me: here is what we will do; if you do 
not like it you know what you can do. 

Q. I tried to make it clear that it-was to be subject to the provisions of 
the Grain Act; and that the authority of the Board of Grain Commissioners was 
not taken away from it?—A. I thought in that remark, Mr. Chairman, that 
you probably meant that the rates would be fixed—that is, the storage rates 
would be fixed as maximum rates, which they are now, but that would not 
prevent anybody from saying, “we will not give you this; that is the most 
you will get, and we will only give you half.” 

Q. They would have to pay the rates that the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners fixed?—A. I shall be glad to hear that. 

Q. I mean that if it is not clear in the Act, it is not intended to usurp the 
functions of the grain commissioners. Now, assuming that that were so, and 
that the crop were gathered in that way—I am talking of the gathering up 


by the elevators—there are points at which there are ten or twelve elevators, 


are there not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the moment they operate in competition one with the other—not, 
however, as to the charges which they make, but merely as to the service which 
they render?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as buyers of grain for the companies they represent, the various 
agents take their price from the same broadcast generally or from one man 
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who gets the notice from Winnipeg and distributes the notice to the other eight 


or nine?—A. That is true broadly, although there are often deviations from it. 
Q. Broadly that is so?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, the fixing of a minimum price, then, would be nothing more 


than fixing the price under which present time operations are carried on, because 
it is the minimum price and the maximum, both, today, is it not?—A. Yes. 
T think that the fixing of a minimum price as I have suggested in this brief 
would work out the same way. ; 

Q. That is that the same price be paid by different men for the same com- 
modity which would be taken into elevators at exactly the same terms, they 
gather the wheat under those conditions, they have to look to its transport and 
distribution, its distribution would be carried out by the railways in the same 
sort of way to the terminals. Now, is there any reason why, after the board 
has gathered it in the manner I have indicated, through existing facilities, it 
should not get all you exporters, treated as you have been, only dealing with 
the board, going into the board and getting your grain and distributing it in 
the same manner you have followed up during all these years?—A. You mean 
is there any reason under the provisions of the proposed bill? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not read that into the bill at all myself. 

Q. I see. Would that be a reasonable thing to suggest: that you and Mr. 
Richardson and everybody else who is interested in maintaining your connection 
with your customers abroad would get all the wheat you want from the board— 
I am not talking about the price—and ship to Antwerp or England or any other 
place?—A. Yes, I think it would be a reasonable thing. 

Q. Now, there is the question of price. If you have a board of three with 
an advisory committee of eight or nine, would it not be possible to arrive at some 
price that would be a reasonable price having regard to all the conditions to 


which you refer? You have, instead of one man’s judgment—Mr. McFarland’s — 


—after consulting with the people around about the Grain Exchange either offi- 
cially or unofficially—you have a board, and the board gets the benefit of the 
assistance and advice of an advisory committee if needs be, and of everybody 
else, and they fix a price. Is there any reason why the exporters should not carry 
on in that way—great flexibility in price if needs be?—-A. You mean a minimum 
fixed price? ; fi 

Q. There would be a minimum fixed price. If there would be a minimum 
fixed price for the acquisition of it that would have to be a moderately low one. 
From that time on is there any reason why the exporters could not continue to 
function in the same old way, dealing with the board to get their supplies at 
prices which the board, after careful consideration of every factor might regard 
as a reasonable price. What do you say as to that?—A. There is no reason why 
the exporters could not buy from a board, ‘but, of course, the profit, or the interest 
in the thing would be somewhat whether they could make anything by so doing 
or whether they would have their work for nothing. : 

Q. I will put it this way: so that they would not work for nothing is there 
any reason why they should not act as the agents of the board—you see I am 
looking for information and assistance—to act as agents of the board being paid a 
reasonable, decent, sound figure for their services, using all the machinery and 
contacts of all these years to distribute Canadian wheat to the markets of the 
world?—A. There is no reason why that could not be worked out. 

Q. It is a practical thing, is it not?—A. I think it is. 

Q. The only difficulty you would raise right there would be how the price 
might be adjusted, how the price at which you would sell would be fixed; because 
Mr. Richadson said this morning that if the price is a price which will not invite 


buyers it becomes, in fact, a prohibition against sales. But I understand you to — 


say, in the light of the conditions which did not materialize as Mr. Broomhall and 


others thought they would, that possibly wheat might have been offered at a 


lower: price?-——A. Yes, that is what I thought. 
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Q. The question of price would be the important thing to consider, if you and 


ag | follow one another up to this point; the question of the great exporters of the 


country with their brokers and their ‘ships and everything else to be able to get 


cargo and charters and sell and dispose of the wheat in Great Britain, Germany, 


France, Italy and continental Europe would all be a question of being able to get 


- their supplies at a price that would enable them to meet the markets, the demand 


of these prospective customers in terms of the ‘competition of other countries?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. That is so?-—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, you have followed the competition of the Argentine during these 
years?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. And you are thoroughly familiar with the difficulties of the question of 
exchange?—A. I am not thoroughly familiar, but I am fairly familiar. 

Q. That is a difficulty that, smce we have,no common yardstick of measure- 
ment, is going to continue as far as you can see?—A. As far as I can see, it is. 

Q. And I think you have had real experience in trying to sell wheat in Ger- 


many?—A. Yes, I did. 


Q. I do not know whether it was you or not who had a cargo at Hamburg 
that you held there for some time?—A. Not quite a cargo. 

Q. No, part of a cargo. All I am anxious to get from you, if we follow one 
another up to this point, is what you would suggest as the best method by which 
a reasonable price for wheat could be fixed having regard to the condition of the 
producers on the one hand and the necessity of selling on the other?—A. Well, 
the reason I made the suggestion in my statement to you that I thought a fixed 
minimum price to the producer should be arrived at first— 

Q. Yes, now how do you suggest that might be done?—A. Well, I would 
think that a board charged with the responsibilities would sit down and figure 
as far as they could; it is difficult to figure. 

Q. That is just what I expected you to say. It is difficult for one to project 


his mind into the future in the wheat business?—A. Yes. They would finally 


arrive at some price, so I said it was 60 cents. And the reason I say that it 
should not be too high a price is because coupled with my idea is the idea that they 
could always hold their wheat for higher prices if the market went higher, but 
they would have a cushion at a certain price. 

Q. I follow you; and, of course, what you have said is predicated upon the 
assumption that the carry-over, whatever it is, will not come into competition 
with that wheat during the fall months?—A. No. 

Q. That is in your mind, is it?—A. I would attack the market all at once, 
but when there is a good demand push some into the market. 

Q. Up to the present what Mr. McFarland has done has been: he has let 
the wheat that was produced last year go out of this country without buying it— 
the last year crop went out of this country?—A. Yes, the net result has been that. 

Q. All the years he has been there. What has happened is that the farmers’ 
wheat went out of the country and he held back for the balance. That. is the 
right way to do it, is it not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Had he competed with the farmer—when I say farmer I refer to their 
wheat that went out of the country—it is obvious there would be a lowering of 


the price they received for the wheat?—A. Yes, I thought of that. 


Q. That is fairly obvious?—A. By his selling wheat on the market it would 
reduce the general market price. It was in his mind as to what the farmer should 
receive as a minimum. 

Q. Now, it is difficult, as you say, to project the mind of a man or of a 
group of men into the future so as to be able to determine what is a reasonable 


minimum price; that is difficult, is it not?—A. Yes, rather difficult. 


Q. And one of the difficulties that has been experienced in western Canada 


since I went there was that in the fall, with the great bulk of wheat moving 
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out of the country, naturally, because of the rene the price. Leen nee 

That hasbeen history; and one of the contentions made by the pools was that 
by getting instalments of money there was not the same pressure for immediate 

realization. Whether that is sound or not you and I need not discuss, it was one — 
of their contentions?—A. Yes, it was one of their contentions. 

Q. Leaving that for the moment, I put this to you: the determination of ~ 
price, as you said very properly in my judgment, although I may be mistaken, 
would be the ascertaining of the world position?—A. Yes, also ascertaining, I 
think, the fixed minimum price I have suggested—ascertaining from consultation. 
with farm leaders if necessary what is a reasonable price to expect under such 
hard conditions. If there is a big quantity of wheat going to go onto the market 
and the whole thing is going to slump down anyway, say to the farmer, ‘‘ we are 
not going to let it go all to bits and ruin you, we are going to give you some 
protection.” Just help him along this line and fix upon some pies price 
which, I think, should be fixed for the entire year. 

q. W. auld you favour a variation of fixed price, or for the entire meena 
A. For the entire season. 

Q. Fixed antecedently to there being a great flow cpumencme Yes. 

Q. And about the time when you know (a) the quantity of wheat pro- 
duced in Canada, the probable yield, and (6) the probable world requirements 
for importing countries?—A. Yes, then I would also keep in mind that the 
farmer has got to have at least a reasonable support. I mean I do not think 
that a man in the business of farming, if things look bad, should expect to have 
a big high price established; but, at least, he should be protected and a fair basis 
be arrived at, and then left there to sell at a higher price if he himself can do it. 

Q. Yes, in other words, the minimum price should be of such a character as 
would, say, save him from injury by reason of the price being so low; that is 
what you suggest, is it not?—-A. I think he should take part of the mjury of low 
prices. ; 
Q. That is what I wanted clearly. In other words, if you fix a minimum 
price—I am trying to follow your suggestion of the fixing of a minimum price— 
and suppose you were a member of the board and you and two others fixed the — 
minimum price, say, for the sake of argument, at 58 cents, you would expect 
that whatever the figure was, whether 58 or 60 cents, that it would be a figure 
that would return the farmer what he spent in putting in his crop and getting 
it off?—A. Yes. It would give him at least some returns for his labour. 

Q. And some profits?—A. Yes, a little. z 

Q. I see what you mean; I just want to follow you. Then in the event of 
his not desiring to sell, he takes a chance on a rising market?—A. Yes. 

‘ Q. He knows there will be no falling market below that minimum price?— — 
NOS, : 

Q. You think, if I follow you, that’ should be fixed for the whole season, _ 

from the beginning of the crop year, or the beginning of the flow at least from 

the farm to the 31st of July; is that right?—A. Yes, that is what I think. 

Q. To the 31st of July next year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, suppose that were done and your export houses were a 
away just the same as usual, only they were acting as agents for the board, that 
would surely be practical in view of what Mr. Richardson said this morning aso 8 
to his willingness to do business on a margin as low as a cent a bushel?—A. — 
Under my scheme I would not have them working as agents for the board at 
all; I would have that fixed minimum price with the open market and then if 
there were a quantity of wheat bought by the board, we will say, for a price — 
of 60 cents, the board would sell that wheat as they might think best either by 
selling themselves to exporters or they may have to sell for less, but Cake jasliticts 
make offers to these people in that event. 
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Q. I do not want two sets of people, if I can avoid it, doing that business. 
Tam merely suggesting to you in the light of your very constructive suggestion, 
that if the board had to take in 10,000,000 bushels at 60 cents, they should 


d continue to utilize the great exporting facilities that have been built up during 
_ the years, including brokers and charter parties, everything of that sort, to 


get rid of that at a time they may select as being the best time, having regard 
to all the circumstances?—A. Yes. 
Q. That can be done?—A. That can be done. They must sell to these men 
as they come along to buy it. 
Q. Mr. Richardson said he would be content in these days to make a 
profit of a quarter of a cent a bushel. I hope you do not make any such low 


profit as that?—A. I would not be content; to pay my overhead charges I do 


_ have to take a quarter of a cent, but I am not content. 


Q. Suppose you take a cent a bushel. Is that a figure that appears in 
recent years to be a reasonable figure?—A. A cent a bushel is, I believe, quite a 


- reasonable figure, a fairly high figure from my experience. 


Q. Do you follow me? We have gathered in our crop at the elevators, 
utilizing public parties and paying the fees the law provides for the services 
rendered according to the Act, and we have moved it out to the terminals and 
the board has continued without discrimination to use the whole of the export 
facilities of the country, the charter parties, charter makers and everybody else, 


» and they pay them the fee which is the fee they have found reasonable during 
_ those years, and for the connection, for everything they had had to do by reason 


you have a suggestion to make? 


of their age and experience, could that be feasible and practical?—A. Yes, of 
course it could. 

-Q. Perhaps, Mr. Smith, you will tell me why it should?—A. Well, of course, 
I do not see always just where you are leading me, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. But, no, Iam not leading you anywhere; no. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: We are all interested in that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I am greatly obliged to you for what you have said, because you said 
A. I do not mean it just in those words. I 
do not see the point in view now; but what I feel is this: A scheme such as you 
have just mentioned, I understand that scheme would be working under the 
bill now before you. : 

Q. I am not arguing that—A. If such a scheme were put into force with 
those ideal conditions surrounding it, and a board who would do all these things 


for the handling of grain, using the present channels of trade, I do not see that 


it would be unworkable at all; but I feel there is a tendency in turning every- 
thing over to the government to handle finally to get ourselves into the position 
where we expect that all we have to do is stand there and take directions and 


~ the thing will work its way out. I do not believe in the principle of that . 
- monopolistic state control as compared to such a scheme as I have suggested. I 


: 
> 


_ do not believe in the value of it as compared with the scheme I have suggested. 


Q. So far as effectiveness is concerned, having regard to the extraordinary 
conditions now prevailing, it might be equally effective?—A. I do not think, 


Mr. Chairman, it would be equally effective. I do not see how a board could 


pay a farmer part of his money or even a low minimum price, even. a reasonable 
- minimum price and take away all prospect of his making any more by trading 


himself and have him satisfied, and I do not see how the grain trade would be 
entirely satisfied with such a situation. 

Q. I am assuming the farmer is still in the position of being one who freely 
brings his crop to the elevator, nothing compelling him to do it at any given 


time; he may hold it on his farm as much as he likes under that bill—A. How 
would he be paid for it? 
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Q. He would not be paid by anybody if he held it on his farm—A. I mean 
when he draws it in to get his pay. 

Q. Then, he would get the minimum price or the fixed price, put it that 
way, instead of the minimum price?—A. I do not believe there is anything 
impossible in working out such a plan; but I do not think it is the best plan 
in the interests of the farmer or of the country. 

Q. The country’s risk would not be as great as it might be under what you 
suggested?—A. I think it would be less, would it not? 

Q. I think the other way about. It would be less with the plan I suggest. 
—A. I think the country’s risk should be less in that we are not to assume that 
we are going to face for all years to come a blank darkness in wheat production 
and shipping, and that there will be years when such a board would not have 
to buy a bushel of wheat. 

Q. Quite so—A. That would let people operate on their own initiative and 
do the best they could. They would only come to their assistance when there 
would be real need for it. 

Q. What I have said, of course, is predicated upon the carry-over, what- 
ever it might be, being not made competitive against this year’s crop?—A. All 
that you have been saying? 

Q. No; what you have been saying to me is predicated upon the fact that 
what ‘Mr. McFarland has been doing would be continued; that is, the crop now 
on hand, shall I say “carry-over,” would not be competitive against this year’s 
production?—A. Well, what I thought could be done was that a selling policy 
in connection with the present carry-over could be begun in moderation as, 
from time to time, the market warranted it. I would not put this in competi- 
tion with a large crop coming in. If something happened to our crop and prices 
were high, I would feed a little into thet market. zi 

Q. In other words, the accumulated carry-over which begain in 1929, and 
has been increasing since, would be fed out, depending upon market conditions, 
but not so as to be competitive against this year’s crop to the destruction of 
prices?—A. That is it. 

Q. That is what I gather you desire to convey to me. Now, Mr. Smith, 
you have been in the grain business a good many years?—A. Yes. 

@. How many?—A. I am sorry to say about thirty-three years. 

Q. The lowest price that wheat ever reached in your knowledge was what 
7, 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. It ran down to less than 40 cents?—A. 38 cents. 

Q. At Fort William. Of course, no industry could remain solvent at that 
price?—A. No. 

Q. That meant the farmers got 20 cents, 24 cents and 25 cents a bushel, 
and in some cases less?—-A. ‘Yes, in some cases less. 


Mr. Lucas: They quoted 19 cents at my station one day for No. 1 
Northern. 

The CHatrMan: No. 1 Northern? 

Mr. Lueas: Yes, No. 1. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Stewart mentioned he thought No. 2 went that low. 
Thank you, Mr. Smith, I follow you very clearly. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Smith, let us get back to the storage on the farm. We are talking - 
about first the spread which is determined by the distance from the market 
where the farmer has those storage facilities. That is how it is done, is it 
not?—A. Yes, I think it is. 

Q. For instance, I farm at a place about three miles distant from the 
elevator and it is easy for me to thresh either by combine or machine a 
_ deliver all the wheat to the elevator?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, you have the fellow who is probably twenty to twenty-five miles 
back, who cannot do that; so of necessity he is forced to build storage places 
on his farm?—A. Yes. 

@. And your contention is this: If you set up a minimum price that provides 
for the wheat selling as it is delivered—I am not talking of the storage facilities 
or the elevator—you would suggest, at least I gather you suggest if I deliver 
that threshing in the fall, suppose it was at the minimum price, I would take 
the minimum price, or are you in favour of setting a minimum price and making 
the sales of the year at an average price and give the farmer the average?— 
A. No; what I have suggested under my scheme or my idea was that there be 
a minimum price established, a fixed minimum price, which the board would 
establish that a‘farmer could take advantage of if he wished to. If the market 
were higher or if he thought it were going higher, he would have the oppor- 
tunity of selling it at a higher price. What I felt was that a stabilizing 
influence in the market could insure them that it would never go below that. 
It would be an encouragement. But those conditions would only operate under 


. circumstances during which there were heavy or burdensome crops and it would 


»s 


at least be an encouragement to the farmer to know he would not have to take 
less than that, but he might get more if the market went up. 

Q. I gather from your evidence here that you have read the bill. This bill 
does not provide anw such facilities for the farmer as that?—A. No, I under- 
stand that. That is why I am opposed to it. 

Q. That is what you are objecting to. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. The same encouragement would be given to the speculator?—A. I beg 
your pardon? 

(). I say the same encouragement would be given to the speculator?—A. I 
don’t understand what you mean. 

Q. Well, the man buying wheat would be insured that it would not go below 
that price?—A. Sure. No, it would not go below, and he might feel like buying 
some and help carry the load along, and it would not go on the board, then. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Having regard to the point that the Chairman mentioned, there are 
some points in the west where you have 6, 7, 8 and as high as 10 elevators. 
Under the Grain Act as now operating, you are privileged to give storage to 


- the farmers free in your elevators?—A. No. I wish we were. Well, I cannot 


say, because I am not operating directly in the country elevator ; I am more 
concerned with the export. But I understand if I gave a farmer free storage, 
I would have to give other farmers free storage too. 

The CHatrman: There could be no discrimination. 

The Wirwess: That is what I mean. I am making that point. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The point is this: There have been times, I know of my own knowledge, 
where you have had a competitive market with various elevator companies, for 
the one siding, for instance, and offered various inducements to get the wheat. 
For some reason they wanted the wheat. They needed the wheat, and they 
said that they would give storage space free. 

The Cuairman: It is against the law. 


The Witness: Well, I am not familiar enough with that to say positively 
that it is or is not done. But I understand that if an elevator gives, under the 
Canada Grain Act, free storage to some farmer, he must give free storage to 
another. He could not show discrimination. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The point under the Grain Act as far as storage facilities or herbs eh 


concerned, is that there is a minimum charge or a maximum charge—A. A 
maximum charge. 

Q. A maximum charge, and that you cannot go above that, But I do not 
think that there is anything in the Act to prevent the elevator company from 
giving free storage. 

The CuammMan: Yes. That is no charge at all. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Well, all right. It has been done to get control of the grain. 


The CuatrMAn: They have done it in the past, but Mr. aera has applied 
the word “bootlegging” to it. 


Mr. VALLANCE: That is not the point at all. 
The Wrrness: From my knowledge, Mr. Vallance, I would say that it is 


not done; that is, it should not be done. Tf 1s done, it is done contrary to . 


what I understand to be the provisions of the Act, that if I would store grain 
for you for nothing, I would have to store grain for your neighbours for nothing. 
I have to have one charge, a maximum charge fixed by the board and published 
as the charge that I will charge; and if I do it for any less, I have to reduce all 
my charges to them. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


And you would suggest, in fixing the minimum price, that you take into 
an eee in fixing that, the position of every individual that is interested in 
the business, from the producer to the ultimate consumer, having in mind the 
volume that is available?—A. I would say that at the time a board meets to 
fix a price, they should hear from all interested parties. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Have you any idea what price that would be?—A. You cannot project 
yourself far enough into the future to know what would be fair; but such fixing 
of the minimum price would only oecur at a time, I suppose, when things would 
look bad and look as if the market—as if it was going to be hard to market the 


crop that fall. Then it would have to be figured out what would be a fair 


thing under those circumstances to fix as the minimum price, and then proceed 
from that. If something happened, the market went away up for instance, the 
farmers, of course, could take advantage of selling at any price they wanted to, 
but they would not have to take less. 


(. There are a great many farmers who are compelled to sell their grain 
just as soon as they thresh it. It would mean they would have to take that 
minimum price. If it was not a reasonable price, they would be out of the 
picture for the rest of the year—A. That is what I say, I think it should be a 
reasonable price in view of circumstances. I do not think a man should expect 
to get a high price where he has been protected from maybe having to face 


a market in which he could not sell his grain at all. But the farmers of the 


country are as much entitled to reasonable protection as there are many other 
interests in the country that are. 


Q. Of course, the other interests, Mr. Smith that have protection ‘keen , 


are referring to—at least, that I think you are referring to—are of no importance. 


When they sell their product they have got the same price, and you are not — 


going to give that same protection to the farmer, as I see it—-A. I would give 
him reasonable protection. My suggestion—there may be many holes in it, but 


I have thought of it as far as T could—is to give him a chance to sell wherever 


he can in the highest market. 


’ 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
- Q. Mr. Smith, you believe in the fixation of a minimum price yearly, based 
on the conditions that you have enumerated?—A. I do. 

Q. And you believe in a board?—A. I do. 

Q. You do; but only this business?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also believe that the board should have power to take over, as 
provided in the act, the carry-over and to market whenever opportunity offers. 
There are just one or two little difficulties that I seem to see, and that I wish 
you would straighten up for me. I think the Chairman is a little bit alarmed 
that if he allows the trade—I am now going over into the export and sales end 
of the grain business—if he allows the trade to operate untrammelled in the 
export market, the government or the board will be left holding the bag so far 
as their purchases are concerned, both now and hereafter. 

The Cuarrman: This year’s crop as well. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am speaking of now and hereafter, as I say. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. And for that reason he proposes to put you in the position—you, the 
exporter—that you cannot do that. In other words, he is going to bring you 
under the control of a board holding all the grain, and utilize your services 
merely for the purpose of selling the board’s grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what I want to know is this: In your opinion, will that have a 
tendency to destroy our market abroad and handicap you exporters in your 
efforts to sell Canadian wheat?—A. I think it would. 

Q. That is the point I wanted to get. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Are you unalterably opposed to the compulsion system?—A. I am. 
The CuHairmMan: Unalterably opposed to what? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: The compulsory system. 
The Wirness: As far as I can get away from it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I want to ask you this, and I want you to take it, as I know you will, 
from the point of view of simply the trade itself. You said to the Chairman 
that you did not consider that a government monopoly was the best plan in 
the interests of the farmer. Now, explain that. What damage would it do 
to the farmer?—A. Well, I think that if the farmer has got—may I explain 
that a little bit? 

Q. Yes, surely —aA. If the farmer has got brains enough and energy enough 
and perseverance enough to continue growing his crop and producing crops, he 
‘ought at least to have the freedom of marketing those crops in whatever manner 
he desires to market them. I do not think that a Board should be set up to 
tell the farmer he has got to do this and he has got to do that, under that 
compulsory system; and I don’t believe the farmers themselves want it. 

Q. Well now, what makes you say that; because that was one of the 
particular statements in your memorandum which you read, that you did not 
consider that any proportion of the farmers themselves were in favour of a 
government monopoly; on what do you base that statement?—A. First, the 
personal contacts that I have had with many farmers led me to believe that; 
and then the results of the schemes that have already been tried in recent 
months have shown that they were not popular with the majority. 

* Q. What do you mean by that? What schemes?—A. I mean for instance 
the poultry marketing scheme. 

~The CuarrMan: And similar schemes under the marketing act, I suppose? 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. But what effect do you think it will have on our customers, and on our 
markets?—A. Abroad? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think that the establishment of a wheat board in Canada 
and the closing of the open market will meet with sales resistance from them, 
as it has done in the past. 

Q. You mean, it is serving notice on them that we propose to sell our wheat 
to them at a price we designate?—-A. That is what I think. 


By the Charman: 


Q. You see, that is not what is suggested, Mr. Smith?—A. I may not 
understand it, Mr. Chairman; that is the way it appears to me. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. As a matter of fact, is that the effect on the mind of the customer as 
you know him, and on the foreign consumer; that it will create a notice to him 
that Canada proposes to exact from him such price as we think fit rather than 
to allow the forces of supply and demand to control prices?—-A. Well, I think 
that it is perfectly clear from what has happened in the last six or seven years 
that any attempt to make him pay beyond what he considers to be the price in 
the open and competitive market has led to his stubborn resistance. 

Q. You have experienced that already in connection with the operations of 
the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has been mentioned here; you ‘thought the price had been held 
unduly high, and that has been reflected. in. the hostile condition of the cus- 
tomer and a disinclination on his part to take our wheat?—A. When he thought 
the price was too high and he could buy other wheat cheaper, he bought it. 

Q. Has that result created a situation so that he is not so apt to come back 
to us?—A. No, I think it is purely a matter of cold-blooded business on the 
part of this man. 


Mr. WILLIS: Hear, hear. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. And do you think, so long as we maintain a government monopoly, this 
cold-blooded business instinct of the customer would be to save, and go some- 
where else. 

The CHAIRMAN: This, what? 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: This cold-blooded business instinct on the part of the 
customer would be to save and go somewhere else, where such sales resistance 
did not exist? 

The Witness: If I might explain it in my own words— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You may explain it in your own words, certainly.—A. I believe this: In 
order to do business in any line of goods, grain or anything else, there has got 
to be a friendly and co-operative relationship between buyer and seller. 

Q. No, you said it would have to be just cold-blooded?—A. I say, it has 
got to be that, based on the cold-blooded fact that while friendship exists yet 
each one is going to make the best bargain he can; that is what brightens and 
strengthens the whole situation. 


Mr. Vauuance: May I ask a question? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Just a minute please. 
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By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 


Q. Are these friendly relationships liable to be interfered with by the crea- 
tion of a government monopoly?—A. In my opinion, I am only expressing my 
own opinion— 

Q. That is all you are doing, yes?—A. People will not trade with a govern- 
ment monopoly or such compulsory scheme in the same way as they will trade 
with individuals, because they are putting themselves more and more into the 
hands of one controlled thing; whereas, if the market is open and their is 
opportunity for trading and buying and selling they will be more interested 
in it. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: All right, Mr. Vallance. 


By Mr, Vallance: 


Q. The question I was going to ask right there was where can a buyer go 
to-day to a market in which there is not some control in that market by the 
exporting nation, as in the Argentine or Australia, for instance? —A. He can’t 
go anywhere where there are not some regulations; and we have not proposed 
that there shall not be some regulation here. I do not propose that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What the Argentine does is to sell. at the market, isn’t it?—A. Yes; I 
think they have a minimum price fixed, that is as I understand it; I am not 
sure, I may not be correct. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You are quite correct. 


The Witness: And then they attempt to dispose of all the wheat they get 
in their hands as best they can. When the market goes above the minimum 
fixed price they are glad to take adavantage of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And if it goes below that they still dispose of it?—A. I think they dis- 
pose of it, as they can. . 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that the Argentine has pretty well 
cleaned their bin out, haven’t they?—A. I was meaning day to day operations, 
I do not know what they did. I would think if they had to buy wheat, they 
would feel it was all right and they would use their discretion about holding it 
until it went up. 

Q. Their policy is to hold, not to sell?—A. That is evident, from what 
happened. 

@. And our problem to-day is caused, as you have indicated, because you 
feel that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited have not per- 
haps been as aggressive in their sales policy as they might have been, and you 
say you so advised Mr. McFarland yourself?—A. I feel clearly that the fact 
is that that is quite evident. 

Q. Yes; in reference to the Argentine system, do you know whether or not 
the Argentine government has lost money through it?—A. I do not know, I 
_heard they had made a little money on the exchange end of it. 

@. I mean, on the whole transaction—A. I haven’t heard. 

Q. Now, let us take the Act for a minute; What do you object to in the 
Act is the provision there in Section 7 (e) which provides for the board to ‘ 
make advances to producers and other persons delivering wheat and to issue 
participation certificates; do you object to that?—A. Yes, I do not think it is a 
good system. 

Q. And along with that is Section 12 which provides that as soon as the 
board receives payment in full and after deducting all expenses they make 
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pro rata distribution of the money to persons holding participation certificates; 
do you object to that?—A. That would naturally result from the first. I 
object to the whole thing. 

Q. You object to the whole thing?—A. Yes. 

@. You think this board should actually purchase wheat when it goes 
down to a certain price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that, outside of standing ready to make purchases at that minimum 
price they should stay out of the wheat business?—A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to elevators, and Section 8 relating thereto; I understood 
you to say that you objected to that?-—A. I do. 

Q. Do you think, as the Chairman suggests, that arrangements could not 
be made with the elevator companies whereby they might handle the wheat 
on behalf of the board in much the same way as they do now?—A. I think 
such an arrangement could be made, I think anything could probably be done 
—whether it is the best thing to do or not— 

Q. Do you think that would be as good a way to do, that is to say, make 
arrangements so that the elevator companies may handle grain as agents on 
behalf of the board; do you think that is as good a system as the one you 
suggest, namely the board buying wheat at a minimum price and otherwise leav- 
ing wheat alone and allowing the trade to take care of it?—-A. I believe the 
system I have suggested is best. 

Q. Do you think it is best in the interests of the farmer?—A. I do. 

@. With regard to the provisions of the Act respecting coarse grains, did 
you notice that?—A. Well, my idea was that coarse grains and feed were 
included in the whole thing. 

Q. Yes, that is so; but there does not seem to be any provision for partici- 
pation certificates in connection with coarse grains?—A. Well, I didn’t notice 
that. | 

Q. Did you have any objection to the board taking over the coarse grain 
business?—A. Yes, I do not think they should take everything over under this 
compulsory scheme. 

Q. You surely think that they should take over the present over-hang 


on the market, don’t you?—-A. Under the scheme I have suggested I think. 


they should. 

Q. Yes, you think they should?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do say that the over-hang—let us call it that, or whatever 
you like to call it—of 180,000,000 or 200,000,000 bushels which is still held by 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, even though it is not 
sold on'the market, has a depressing effect by reason of being held?—A. Well, 
that has been said a lot and I think, like any other statement, is subject to some 
qualification. 

Q. Make the qualification?—A. In my opinion, I think that if a board 
such as is suggested took over the wheat and announced their policy that they 
had taken over the wheat and set a minimum price and they were going to 
put this wheat into the markets of the world, except gradually over a period 
of time, it would not have that effect. 

Q. It would have a settling effect?—A. It would have a settling effect. 
But the wheat is there and it is in a visible supply, but it has to be seen, and 
it will always, to a certain extent, need the reassurance of the board that it is 
not going to be dumped onto the market, or some such policy in order to get 
away from the burdensome effect. 

_ Q. You would not think it would be advisable to have a separate board to 
administer the wheat now carried by the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 


ducers’ Limited, and a different board to pay this minimum price as occasion 


arose?—-A. No, I think the operations as they have been carried on through the 


open market have been extraordinarily well carried on, excepting in the light of ~ 
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- present events;.I mean that we can see it would be better if more stuff had 
~ been sold. 

__ -Q. You saw it some time ago?—A. Yes, other people saw it; Mr. McFarland 
saw it himself. The difficulty occurred in selling it. 

Q. Was there difficulty in selling in the fall of 1934?—-A. That was all 
brought out this morning. It can be sold always at a price. 

Q. There was something you said to the chairman to the effect that the 
crop was allowed to go out of the country without Mr. McFarland buying it, 
leaving the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers’ Limited holding the bag. 
They could have sold part of the hang-over, could they not?—A. I have said 
already that I agree with the principle which was adopted, and that it was the 
best thing. I suppose they could have done anything. 

Q. Except three things: except that you advised Mr. McFarland that he 
ought to sell; except you said his policy should be continued with the addition 
of a definite sales policy which had been lacking?—A. I said it evidently had 
been lacking; that is right. 

Q. And it had not been sold as freely as it might have been. Outside of 
these things you agree with the policy?—A. Yes. I want to make myself clear. 
I am not criticizing anything in the stabilization of the wheat at all, but I think 
there was every reason, my statement says, to believe last fall we were going 
to get higher prices for wheat and we all thought it was going to come out all 
right, but it did not come out, and in the last two or three months I have begun 
to think it was not going to come. I think as I said here—I confess with others 
that I made a mistake; I was in the same boat myself. 

Q. In other words, if you held wheat in June, July and August of 1934, 
pe on the chance of their being a short crop which did not materialize?— 

OR .r) 

Q. And if you held wheat in May and June in the spring of 1933 it was 
on the chance of wheat going higher, which did not materialize, or did materialize, 
perhaps?—A. It did materialize. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I want to ask you one or two questions. You think that the difficulty 
that has arisen is due to over-optimism about prices?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. That view was shared by the trade as well as by Mr. McFarland?—A. 
I would not say it was shared by everybody; I say there were numbers of people 
who felt the same. I felt it, and I do not know how many. did feel it, but I 
know that people whom I talked with felt it. 

Q. And that was the incentive to pay the prices. We farmers are not 
objecting to that. That really was the incentive in keeping Canadian prices 
slightly above world prices?—A. Yes, it looked as if they would have to come 
and take this wheat and we would have our carry-over down considerably. That 
was the picture. 

_ Q. And you have already explained the reason why more Canadian wheat 
was not sold?—A. Yes, they did not take it as we expected they would. 

Q. Betting on shortages?—A. Yes, figuring that the statistical position 
looked as if there would be a demand. I tried to point that out. 

Q. I think you did it pretty successfully. I wanted to get it confirmed by 
a direct statement. 


By Mr. Willis: 

Q. I think you have advocated from time to time that the farmers should 
store their grain on their own land?—A. I know the farmers are pestered to 
death with advice. 

Q. That was part of your advice?—A. I would always feel that if a man 
could hold some of his grain, if his financial circumstances are such as to allow 
it, that is what he should do. 
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Mr, VauLance: And he will too. Re 
The Wirness: That is what I do on my own farm, if I ever get any wheat. 


By Mr. Willis: 

Q. I think also, Mr. Smith, you said you could not project the market 
possibilities very far into the future?—A. That is right. _ 

Q. Taking those two statements together, I am asking for your advice as 
to whether it would not be advisable not to make a fixed price for the year, but 
one which varied from time to time depending on world conditions and oppor- 
tunities for sales, with the possible result of storing more grain on the farm and 
‘also creating for the farmer himself a market?—A. What I felt was the fixed 
price for the year would result to the farmer’s good. We will say he was 
getting 60 cents; he is not in a hurry except to get the cash he wants, and he 
takes the grain to the elevator for what cash he needs; but he will say to him- 
self, “I had better hold on a little because I will never have to take less than 
this,’ and it would be all right. If he did and his judgment was justified he 
would get a better price for having held on and sold in the open market, and if 
the price stayed down he would be out maybe the interest on the money he 
might have had, and he would figure to take a chance. I think it is far better. 
I do not see that anything else is unfair. J think this is a fair deal for the 
farmer to have an opportunity of a little protection against disastrous conse- 
quences in the growing of his crop and not being able to sell it, and also hav- 
ing a chance to sell it if he wants to. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You would not be afraid of them fixing the price 
lower? 

The Witness: No, I would not have it changed. 


By Mr. Willis: | 

Q. I did not get your real objection to a varying price; what was it?—A. 
Well, it would defeat the sense of security the farmer might have in holding on if 
he knew that if he held on for a few months they might drop the price to 50 
cents on him. 

Q. As a grower of Durham wheat, Mr. Smith, how would you provide for me 
inasmuch as I have been lately getting far more money for my wheat than 
Marquis has been drawing?—A. You do not need any provision if you had Dur- 
ham last year. 

Q. I did well, but what about this year? I am anxious about this year. 
How will you provide for me? Will you give me more money or will you 
arrange a spread in price between the Marquis and Durham, depending upon 
the market demand?—A. It is true that in that particular kind of wheat there 
is no deliverable price on the current futures, and I do not know how you would 
just figure that out. It would seem to me the minimum price could not be 
arranged to cover every little detail, but Durham wheat would move in relation- 
ship to the other wheats. 

Q. Durham wheat was worth 15 cents a bushel more. I would expect to - 
get 15 cents a bushel more as a minimum price, and under your arrangement, 
would I get it?—-A. You would get it. 

Q. That is fairly satisfactory. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Just one question. In the disposition of Canada’s crop to the purchasers 
in the importing countries of the world, is that work done by Canadian export 
houses or by great international concerns?—A. It is done by both, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Q. And to what extent do the great international concerns take the traffic? 
—A. Take the traffic? zs 
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Q. Yes—A. Well, I would say—you are speaking of the three so-called— 

Q. I was going to ask you about that in one moment?—A. I would say that 
these three big firms probably do together a large share. 

Q. The three firms are, Dreyfus & Company, Bunke— —A. And the Con- 
tinental Grain Company. 

Q. These three are the three great international .grain dealers?—A. They 
are called the— 

Q. Big three?—-A. The Big Three European firms. 

Q. Many of our people do business with them?—A. Yes; they buy and sell 
from shippers. 

Q. They have complete control in the Argentine, have they not?—A. They 
have large control; I do not think they have complete. 

Q. To what extent is Canadian business in their hands?—A. Well— 

Q. So far as you know, Mr. Smith?—A. It is hard to tell, but they do a 
large Canadian business. 

Q. Would it be safe to say they do 75 per cent of it all?—A. I would not 
say that. 

Q. I am just asking you the figure, because I have made inquiries in various 
places and I have no definite figures; I intended to ask Mr. Richardson that. 
—A. There are a number of firms working out of Vancouver, others working 
out of Montreal. For instance, we work out of all those ports and then there 
are several big Canadian firms that work out of those ports too, all of them, 
and it is pretty hard to tell just what proportion those continental firms are doing. 

@. Would you say—I am asking you in the light of the best information I 
can get—they do at least 60 per cent of the Canadian business?—A. It is very 
hard to figure it out, but I would think they do not control 60 per cent. 

Q. Then your figure would be somewhat less than that—half the business?— 
A. Maybe half of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Do you mean these firms sell to the Winnipeg firms? 

The CuarrMan: They are the contact firms. 

The Witness: They are more, Mr. Chairman. I think they are competitors’ 
with Canadian exporters in the doing of the business to the export countries of 
the world. They do business in the same way as we do generally speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: They are the ones through whom you contact the 
world? . 

The CuHarrMaAn: No. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is my understanding. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Smith and Mr. Richardson maintain direct contact 
with the continental firms for the sale of wheat. 

The Wrrness: We have our agents everywhere. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Bunke, Dreyfus and Continental Grain are people who have been at the 
business before the Winnipeg Grain Exchange came into existence?—A. I do 
not know if that is so, but one of them I think was. 

Q. I do not know about the Continental. They do, we will say, about 
half the business. Do you remember the day last fall in which wheat was thrown 
on the Winnipeg market in large quantities?—A. I don’t remember the exact 
day, but I remember the occasion. 

Q. How much wheat was offered for sale?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You were there?—A. I was there. 
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Q. What was the effect of it?—A. Well, the effect was there was more f 


offered for sale than the market would take and the market went down. 


Q. And McFarland could not support the market; he stopped Supporting the 


market?—A. On what occasion was that, Mr. Bennett? 

Q. At the end of the day. Then what happened at the end of three days?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What happened?—A. It went still lower. 

Q. It was a free market then, was it not, and the wheat went down?—A. It 
was not exactly free, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Very expensive?—A. What I mean— 

Q. What were you going to say?—-A. What I was going to say was the very 
fact that the government agency was in the market and had been buying wheat 


a month before and so on and people knew they were holding large quantities of - 


wheat they all hopped on the band-wagon and when they started to sell they 
had boosted prices a little higher than what they could clearly go, and when they 
started to sell the whole thing began to go down. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Everybody got frightened?—-A. They all got iahtened: one started to 
sell and then another. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you remember how much wheat was put on the market those three | 


days?—A. Of course I don’t know how much was put on but I know there were 


large quantities because I was told Mr. McFarland had to buy large quantities. 


Q. When he couldn’t buy, it went down still further?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. It is pretty hard to tell who led the procession of selling?—A. It is 
difficult to tell but I know joining in the procession were plenty of fellows all 
over the place, because we had some of them on our books—longs. Of course 
we could not tolerate shorts on our books, at least if we could help it. We had 
a number of longs that September when hedges were coming in.. They had taken 
the hedge their way and the farmers had taken the hedge their way, and these 


men bought wheat, longs, had bought wheat on the expectation that it would — 2 


rise. When it went up a little they tried to realize on the rise. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And it was not there?—A. And they could not do it. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Smith, from the standpoint of endeavouring to get a fair price, for 
the producer this fall you agree there has to be some form of support from the 
government or a board that may be set up?—A. I think so. 

Q. You agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar with the 1919 Wheat Board and its operations?—A. Yes, 
reasonably so; I remember it. 

Q.. That Board passed rules and regulations, of course, and this board would 
have practically similar powers?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. They would have the power to set up rules and regulations under which 
elevators and terminals would operate?—-A. We were not so anxious then because 
things were a little different from what they are now. 

Q. Answer me this: Is it not a fact in the fall of 1932 the trade and the piel 
asked Mr. McFarland not to press the sales on the carry-over that he had in order 
that they might sell the 1932 crop?—A. I do not remember that, Mr. Perley? ° It 
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might hive been Pra hedl ‘but I personally do not remember anything about it. 

Q. I thought that was a general understanding that Mr. McFarland had been 
asked not to press the market too hard with the sales of what he had on hand in 
order that farmers might realize something out of their 1932 crop or be able to 
sell it?—A. I would not be surprised if it were, but I do not know of it. It was 
a pretty good idea. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You said people knew that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited were purchasing wheat a month before this day of which you spoke and 
it had some effect on it?—-A. That is not what I meant to say. What I meant to 
say was a month before when the farmers’ hedges began to come in and when 
hedging was quite heavy a good many people thought that wheat was a fair 
purchase and they bought some of it so that Mr. McFarland did not have to 
take, if I remember, the hedges, so strongly then. Then, when it went up and 
wheat became more and more in the market, there was more on hand than could 
be handled and it began to decline and everybody rushed to sell at once. I think 
that was one of the reasons. 

Q. Do I understand they knew of those large holdings of Mr. McFarland at 
that time?—A. Everybody knew. 

Q. It had some effect on the market?—A. No, I do not think that, but 
everybody, generally speaking, knew that he was holding wheat. I do not think 
it had any effect on it, not at all. If he had not been there the thing would have 
gone far worse. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just one question. When did you first intimate to Mr. McFarland you 
_ thought he should reduce the price of wheat?—A. I did not intimate we should 
reduce the price of wheat, but it is not the first. time that we talked it over. I 
do not know whether I am giving a private conversation that I should not give 
or not. 

_  Q. Well, that arises out of what you said, Mr. Smith, as to speaking to him 
about the question of price and if his price was high. I just want to clear that 
up, that is all, when it was?—A. Well, the first time we had this kind of con- 
versation was within the last few months. But before that , other times whenever 
he would ask me my opinion, or in my opinion whether he should sell or not, my 
opinion of the market, I would tell him just in ordinary conversation like any of 
us would, what I thought. 

Q. And you were one of those who thought the market would go up because 
of the world condition of wheat?—A. I certainly thought the market would go up. 

Q. And there are others in the same position as yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. McFarland’s position was that we should get the most possible—he should 
get the most possible for the producer?—A. Well, as I mentioned in my state- 
ment I think maybe what was in the minds of some people was that these 
operations should be carried on without any loss to the government. I think that 

_might be a laudable ambition for one to have. 

Q. I think Mr. McFarland said that a few millions dollars lost was not as 
important as compared with the millions of dollars of benefit to the farmers. I 
think that is the statement he used?—-A. That is exactly what I think. 

Q. Yes. All right, Mr. Smith?—-A. Is that all? 

Q. By the way, when you talk about a sales policy, what do you mean by 
that? It is not customary, is it, for you to send out commercial travellers?—A. 
No. It is a term that is used in the business. I should have said, perhaps, a 

selling policy. 
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Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Well, I mean that I think that any one 
who is operating in the market—John McFarland or anybody else—should be at 
times, after having bought wheat, willing to sell some; and having sold some, 
should ‘be willing to buy, if the market broke down. I don’t believe that a man 
can just stand there, at certain seasons of the year, we will say, and buy wheat. 

Q. Yes?—A. But there come opportunities in the market for selling and 
there come weak days and bad days in the market and he has got to buy. 
When people call that speculation, I call that trading. 

Q. Yes, that is what I was going to say. In other words, you suggest 
when you answered that question, that what you meant by it was in the particu- 
lar business of the grain business, McFarland should have been more of a 
trader?—A. Yes. He should have sold more when the high spots came along. 

Q. And bought more at the low spots?—A. Well, he might have had to 
buy more at the low spots. 


By Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Not unless he had to?—A. No. 
Q. You would not do it to the last nickel?—-A. Well, I say unless he had 
to; if it came down to the price where he felt it should be stabilized, he would 
have to do it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That involves buying, necessarily?—A. No. 
Q. To stabilize? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Certainly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If he is endeavouring to stabilize the price?—A. I didn't understand 
your question. Of course it involves buying. 

Q. Certainly, beyond all question it involves buying—A. Yes. The only 
way you can stabilize is to buy it. That is, to stabilize it from going down. 
The only way you can stabilize it from going up is to sell it. ; 

Q. Exactly —A. I think in McFarland’s operations, if anybody is asking — 
me, that he had to keep doing this kind of operation, and perhaps he lacked 
in the fact that he did not sell enough. 

Q. Did not sell enough. Yes, I follow you. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Smith one 
more question in connection with the board that he would be satisfied to set 
up as a stabilization board. 

The CHarrMan: All right. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Smith, you would advise that the board only purchase from the. 
producer or as near the producer as possible. What I mean is you would not 
suggest that that board purchase from the trade?—A. Yes, I would suggest 
that the board have a minimum price, and they purchase from anybody at that 
price. For instance, if I had to sell a lot of wheat and it came down, they 
would be in the market to buy and if the market went up two or three cents, 
they would sell. That is what I think is the practical way of handling it. I 
don’t know whether I make my meaning clear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Well, what I was coming at was this: One of the difficulties about the 
board, without complete control, is that they are liable to have a lot of wheat 
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_ shoved over upon them by the trade. The trade would protect itself, naturally. 
The trade would lose money; we will admit that, and they would not be very 
_ keen about selling. What I want to get from you is this: Would it not be 
a much better idea if that board would not purchase from the trade at all? 
-—A. Oh, I did not understand you. In the first place, my idea is this: At the 
minimum price the board—-and that minimum fixes the price—the board should 
purchase from the farmers and producers. 
Q. That is what I thought—A. And hold onto it, and whenever the market 
would go up past the market price, let the trade take it. If they got it on 
their hands, it would be up to them to get rid of it the best way they could. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They take the loss?—A. In the open market, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. The board should not be called upon to take any loss of the trade? 
—A. No. If a man buys wheat to-day and it does not go up, but goes down, 
he has got to take the loss and he would be in exactly the same position then. 


By the Chairman: 

‘Q. There would not be any hedging then, of course, as far as the board 
is concerned?—A. Oh, yes. I beg your pardon, the board itself? 
ra Q. Yes.—A. No, it would not put hedges in the market. It would take 

edges. 

Q. In other words, it would take a loss?—-A. I beg your pardon? 

@. It could get no price insurance, as was mentioned the other day. It 
would just have to take the loss?—A. How do they do in the Argentine? 

Q. I am just asking. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why do you say that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN: Who would take the hedges? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The hedges would be prevalent at the market price. 
They could not hedge while they were buying above the market, naturally. 

The CHAiRMAN: No, that is not the point. The market price, he says, is 
a certain figure. The board has to sell below the minimum price. They could 
not get anybody to take the hedges. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The board are not going to necessarily sell below the 
minimum. 

The CHARMAN: He says it might be very desirable that they should. That 
is what Mr. Smith says is the essence of trade. He says that is the essence of it. 
He says some people call it speculating. I want to be clear about that. But 
he said whoever the board is, in his judgment they should buy and sell; if the 
market went up, should sell; if the market went down, buy. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Because the board were buying at the ordinary market. 
That is the only time they would go into the market. They could not hedge 
because there would be nobody to take the hedges. 

The CHAiRMAN: Mr. Smith says the board should be a trading board. 

The Witness: I think we are talking about two different things now. This 
scheme I spoke of, I think there should be a fixed minimum price, and that the 
board, if the market came down to that price, should be prepared to take it 
from the farmers at that price. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: And then dispose of it the best way they knew how. 

The CHAtRMAN: If necessary, at a loss? 

The Witness: Not necessarily at a loss. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. If necessary, at a loss——A. If necessary at a loss; and if it is warranted 
that they dispose of it at a loss they would take a loss, and it would be in the 
form of a subsidy to the farmer. 


The Cuarrman: That is what I thought. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And all the wheat would be gone?—A. Yes, all the wheat would be 


one. 
Q. Under these circumstances they would not be buying back at all on the 
market, would they?—A. No. 

Q. No. They would be buying from the ESC and selling to the trade. 
—A. Selling where they could. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is that? 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I say they would be buying from the producer and 
selling to the trade. 


The Witness: Selling to the export trade. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: They would not be buying back again. 


The CHAmRMAN: They might have to buy back, Mr. Smith said. He said 
if they are going to trade, they might have to sell when the market was down. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is another operation. It is not the minimum price. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Is that not right? Is that not what you said?—A. That is not what 
I intended to convey. I thought you were talking about something else. I say 
in this scheme that I have suggested there would be one fixed minimum price, let 
us say, at 60 cents. If the market was trading above that, the board would have 
nothing to do but sit there. But the minute it got down and anybody else would 
take it at 60 cents, they would take it and merchandise it as best they knew 
how, under whatever conditions they had to. 

Q. Now, I am directing your attention to what you said with respect to 
McFarland and his operations. You said that you thought he should have, 
instead of standing still and not selling—hedging—sold some wheat as the 
market went up from day to day.—A. Well, what I was trying to say— 

Q. Is that right? Is that not what you said?—A. Yes, but with this 
qualification. He was using his judgment in the stabilization of some plan, I 
don’t know what it was. We will say it was his judgment. In stabilizing the 
market at this level he cut off the producers as he thought conditions warranted. 

@. Yes?—A. When the market went down to what he thought was too low 
a price he had to buy. That is the only way he could stabilize. My idea is 
that we have a trade board. It might have been a good scheme, in the light 
of present conditions, if he had sold some of it. 

Q. That is what I gathered from you.—A. I don’t want to be put on the 
record as criticizing the intentions of Mr. McFarland. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Now, with that minimum price condition in the plan that you suggest, 
there would be no buying by the board except from the producer when wheat 
had got down to or below the minimum price which the board had determined? 
—A. Yes, exactly. That is what I suggested. 

Q. And the board, you say, would have to buy that wheat and dispose of 
it at the best price they could; and if wheat went up a little, then they would 
get out of the market and would not get in again until wheat was at the mini- 
mum?—A. That is what I mean. 
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By the Chairman: . 
Q. That is substantially what Mr. McFarland is doing now, is it not?—A. I 


_don’t know, Mr. Bennett, if he has a fixed minimum price in his mind. 


The CHairmMan: I know, but that is the principle. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. What incentive would there be in the trade to buy above the minimum 
price; the trade would not pay very high above that minimum price to the 
producer, would they?—A. Yes, there would still be the world market to govern 
prices for the whole thing. 

Q. That is the only fly I see in the ointment, the trade would not have any 
incentive to pay very much above the minimum price?—A. You would still 
have firms wanting to sell for export and they would go into the market to buy; 
they do that now, they would go into the market and buy wheat they could sell. 

The CHairMAN: Quite so. All right, Mr. Smith. 

The Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The witness retired. 


Mr. Wiuuis: When shall we meet again? 


The CuHarrMAN: I do not suppose we can meet early to-morrow. I have 
some important work to do in the morning. We could not meet before eleven 
o’clock. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: You do not think we could meet before eleven o’clock? 


The CHairMAN: Not before eleven, would that be satisfactory? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Could we project for a moment to the afternoon, just 
to find out how the ‘situation would be to-morrow afternoon; do you know 
enough about your own work for that? 


The Cuamrman: I should think we might, myself; yes, I would think that 
we might. We might meet at eleven o’clock in the morning and we can get in 
a couple of hours. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: We might sit until 1.30. 

The CuatrmMan: We might, yes; would that suit you? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes... . : 

The Cuatrman: All right, we will meet at eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I had it in mind that we might adjourn to-morrow 
afternoon at a quarter after five; do you suppose we could? 


The CuarrMan: It depends on what time we are able to meet. We might 
meet at four o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is all right. 
The CuHarrMAn: We will try to. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Thanks. 


- The Committee adjourned at 6.35 p.m. this day to meet again June 25th, 


1935, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF CoMMoNs, 
Tuxnspay, June 25, 1935. 
The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Bennett presiding. 


Members present :—Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, Ral- 
ston, Stewart, Vallance and Willis. 


Louis C. Brouillette, farmer and President of Saskatchewan Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers, and Chairman of the Board of Directors of Canadian Co- 


Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, appeared, read a statement, was examined 
and retired. 


4 p.m. 

Paul F. Bredt, farmer and President of Manitoba Pool Elevators, Limited, 
and a Director of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, appeared, 
made a statement and was under examination at the time of adjournment. 

Witness to be again in attendance at the next meeting. 


The meeting adjourned till Wednesday, June 26, at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMons, ~ 
June 25, 1935. 


The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
and Powers of the Canada Grain Board met at 11 a.m., Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order please. Mr. Pitblado, have you 
any further representatives of the grain interests who desire to speak? 

Mr. Pirsiapo: I have none this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any at any time? 

Mr. Pirpuapo: As far as I know I have not, but I do not control all those 
who want to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are very anxious to hear any representations you have 
to make and dispose of them as soon as possible. The so-called pool have 
written a letter stating that they desire to be heard. The pool representatives 


-. are Messrs. Brouillette, Bredt and Bennett. We will hear Mr. Brouillette first. 


L. C. BROvILLETTE, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name in full?—A. Louis C. Brouillette. 
Q. And what is your occupation?—A. Farmer and president of the Sas- 


_katchewan Co-Operative Wheat Producers, and chairman of the Canadian 


S Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited. 


Q. Do you desire to make a statement, Mr. Brouillette?—A. Yes. 
Q. You may be seated; we will hear the statement?—A. I have prepared 


a statement, Mr. Chairman, and it will probably expedite matters just to read 


it and then, if necessary, to elaborate on any point of it later. 
Q. Yes —A’ 


Mr. Chairman, Honourable Gentlemen of the Committee,— 


I appear before you as Chairman of the Central Board of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool Organizations and President of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, in 
support of the Canadian Grain Board Act. I am not a grain dealer, but a 
farmer, and you will therefore not expect me to deal with the technicalities of 
the grain trade, but merely with the attitude of the organized producers whom 
I represent in regard to the legislative measure you are considering. 


! The following statement issued by the Central Board of the Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, on June 17th, summarizes the views 
of our organization:— 


Because of the controversy which has already begun over the Cana- 
dian Grain Board Bill recently introduced in Parliament, and in view of 
the statements which are being made with reference to the Pool in con- 
nection with this legislation, the Board of Directors of Canadian Co- 
Operative Wheat Producers deem it advisable at this time, and before the 
controversy becomes of a character which will practically preclude them 
from taking part in it, to make their position clear to the farmers and 
the public. 
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The issue is one of such great national importance, that in our opin- 
ion it should not be introduced into the arena of party politics, and we 
sincerely deprecate the circumstances which are tending to make it an 
element in party strife. 

For over thirty years the organized farmers of western Canada have 
taken a keen and active interest in legislation affecting the marketing of 
grain. Their organization began in demands for legislation under which 
they would receive something like a square deal in the marketing pro- 
cess, and throughout all this period changes have been made in “The 
Grain Act,” either in response to direct demands of the farmers, or recom- 
mendations of commissions appointed at their request to inquire into the 
working of the marketing system. 

In 1919 the wheat crop was marketed by a Wheat Board set up by 
the Dominion Government. In 1920 the government decided to discon- 
tinue the Board and return to the private competitive system. That 
decision was strongly protested by the organized farmers and the gov- 
ernment was urged to continue the Wheat Board, but without avail. 

In 1922 a new government, responding to the representations of the 
organized farmers, introduced a measure which passed both houses of 
parliament, providing, with enabling provincial legislation, for the estab- 
lishment of a Wheat Board. The legislation did not become effective 
because of the action of one provincial “legislature in which the provincial 
bill was defeated by a majority of three. In consequence the farmers 
turned to the organization of voluntary pools, the first of which com- 
menced operations in Alberta in 1923, those of Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan following in 1924. The Pools, representing over 140,000 farmers, 


also secured amendments to the Grain Act designed to give the farmers 


greater security in the marketing of their produce. 

The interest of the organized farmers in matters pertaining to market- 
ing has thus been continuous and consistent for the last thirty years, and 
since 1919 the belief has persisted throughout the west that only a central 
marketing agency handling the whole of the western crop would give 
efficient and satisfactory service and ensure to the farmer the best. that 
the market could do. 

That belief has been strengthened by the events of the last four 
years. Every farmer who has given attention to the situation is now fully 
aware that if it had not been for the stabilization operations carried on by 
Mr. John I. McFarland as General Manager of Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers, and guaranteed by the Dominion Government, the price 
of wheat might have dropped to even more ruinously low levels than it did, 
particularly in 19382. 

The open market cannot operate efficiently without speculators, and 
the depression eliminated the speculators, with the consequence that the 
hedges which speculation now fails to absorb, have to be taken care of 
under stabilization operations. The desire to interfere as little as possible 
with the normal operations of the trade, however, has simply meant doing 
in a round-about and expensive way, that which can be done more 
efficiently and economically in a direct way, namely, by establishing a 
Grain Board. 

The Pools have no other interest in supporting the proposed Geach 
Board than the welfare of producers. As co-operative elevator organiza- 
tions operating over 1,600 country elevators, and 9 terminals with a total 
capacity of over 90,000,000 bushels, it might be said that our interest was 


in grain handling with a fixed tariff on every bushel passing through our 


facilities, but we are farmers’ organizations, and primarily we want to see 
the farmers getting the best return possible for their grain, through the 
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best possible kind of selling organization. More than ever the farmers of 
the West need a selling organization which will conduct its operations 
with the object of doing the best for the men whose livelihood is con- 
tained in the grain it sells. We wish also to assure the public that we 
are aS anxious for justice to consumers as to producers. 


As producers organizations, having Canadian national welfare and 
interest at heart, we make no apologies for urging and supporting legisla- 
tion for the establishment of a Canadian Grain Board. We have urged 
it in the past and we shall continue to do so until the product of our farms 
is no longer an object for speculators and profit-seekers to play with, but 
is put into channels of consumption in the most efficient and economical 
manner to the benefit of both producers and consumers. 

It has been suggested by several of the witnesses who have appeared before 
this Committee that a Grain Board should be established, invested with powers 
similar to those exercised by Mr. McFarland, but that the futures market should 
continue to operate. With a National Grain Board in operation, we do not see 
where there would be any place or any necessity for a futures market, and if it 
were allowed to operate we believe it would inevitably hamper the operations 
of the Board. 

The severest arraignment of the futures market that has ever been made 
has not been by the Pools or farmers, but. was given in evidence before the 
Stamp Commission by members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Until that 
time farmers thought that most of the speculators in grain made money. The 
Stamp Commission brought out evidence to the effect that most of the money 
risked by the general public in grain futures was lost;—the evidence was not 
quite so clear or convincing about the large speculators who were generally on 
the short side in periods of active markets—but that public speculation should 
be encouraged. The evidence was practically unanimous, but I will quote only 
a few remarks from one of the witnesses:— 


Evidence of A. P. White, President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
questioned by Sir Josiah Stamp: The primary object of the futures market was 
to take care of the hedging. It was found as time went on that it was impossible 


- to carry on hedging transactions without speculation. Market were too narrow. 


My conclusions, based on 31 years of actual experience in the grain 
trade are that a system whereby hedging of grain can be carried on is 
absolutely essential to the marketing of grain, and that it would be 
impossible to have a hedging market without speculators, and that the 
larger the volume of speculation the more liquid and valuable the hedging 
market becomes, and that speculation takes no toll from the producer but 
instead adds to the money he receives. Therefore from the producers’ 
standpoint I think that speculation should be encouraged in every way 
possible. | 

Question: Your concluding sentence really means, “ From the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint the activities of the speculator who must be preparea 
to lose money in the long run should be encouraged? 

Answer: Well, that is correct. I believe he puts more money in 
the market than he takes out. Therefore, the greater volume of speculation 
is necessary. 

Quxrstion: Wouldn’t you encourage him also if he made a bit of 
money out of it? 

Answer: He should be encouraged anyway. 

The views of the wheat producers whom I represent have not changed since 
they were expressed before the Stamp Commission by our late president, Mr. 
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A. J. McPhail, and I would like to quote the following extract from his testi- a 


mony. He said: a 

I believe, and my belief has been supported by witnesses representing 
the grain trade, millers and bankers, that the facilities of the futures 
market provide very useful protection to these various interests. It 
enables these interests to carry on with increased safety, if not increased 
profit. It was primarily designed with that end in view, but a system 
which may work in a satisfactory manner and provide sheltered safety 
to bankers, millers and grain handlers and merchants, may not, and in 
my opinion, does not, provide the same security to the grain producers, 
who are, after all, the all important group in this picture. 

The organized farmers of Western Canada have felt for many years, 
and feel at least as strongly today as at any time in the past, that the 
present system of futures trading does not work out in their best interests. 
They feel that the price they receive for their wheat from day to day is 
largely influenced by the attitude of mind of the uninformed speculating 
public, and that such a method of determining or influencing the price 
level is too insecure and unstable a foundation on which to build any 
industry. They feel that the effect of uncontrolled speculation results in 
much wider fluctuations in the market price than would otherwise be 
the case. A steady, or much more steady, price level than now obtains ~ 
would be of inestimable value to the producer, if some means could be 
found to bring about the desired result. It is my firm belief that the 
great majority of western farmers, on whose efforts the production and 
supply of the commodity depends, are very strongly of the opinion that 
the effect of futures trading on the price they receive is detrimental. 

I would also like to quote a few extracts from a statement dealing with 
the futures market system by J. I. McFarland, General Manager of the Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers, which was issued by him last October:— 

This brings us to the other class who operate in grain futures, gen- 
erally referred to as the “ public.” This class is composed of large num- 
bers of our population consisting of all who may now, or in the past, 
have taken an occasional-flier in the market, or who may be regular 


traders but not members of any grain exchange. In the evidence before . | 


the Stamp Commission, it was admitted by all that this class of speculator 

loses heavily, and over a period of years it is very rare that any of them 

are successful in making money. Also it was found that they are usually — 
optimists and therefore they are generally operating on the long side. 

Among their ranks are store-keepers, ranchers, hired men, office girls, 
clerks, doctors and other professional men and women, and many farmers 

(that was at one time). These were the people who usually purchased the 

hedge. I do not believe that the average farmer would want to think that 

the price he receives for his grain consists in part of losses contributed 

by unfortunate people who cannot afford to lose. 

It has been proposed in all seriousness to this committee, as it was to 
the Stamp Commission, that this class of speculator, the general uninformed 
public of Canada, “ the public would take the hedges so far as it could do so 
and could be encouraged to do so.” As a producers’ grain handling organization 
we do not believe it would be in the interests of Western Canada to encourage 
the general public on the prairies to engage in a speculation when those who 
handle their money agree that they are almost certain to lose it, because such 
speculation is needed to provide profits for the large operators, free insurance 
for the millers and grain handlers, with a rake-off to the producers if speculation 
is on a sufficiently large scale. . 

You must take into consideration that if there is to be any widespread 
speculation in wheat by the general public on the futures market, it must come 
from Western Canada. Eastern speculators prefer mining stocks or power 
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zs developments, and there is little spare cash today on the prairies in any pockets 


for every-day needs, and it would be cruel and wicked to encourage them to 
speculate, knowing that most of them, according to the evidence I have quoted, 
are certain to lose. 

Let me quote again from the statement by Mr. McFarland:— 


My observations over a long number of years, coupled with my actual 
experience in recent years, have led me to the conclusion that there is 
every once in a while a drive on the price structure, led by the professional 
speculator, in which millions of bushels of wheat, which they do not own, 
are poured into the market until the saturation point is reached and the 
price structure crumbles under those ruthless attacks. The public, who 
are long on the market (that is, holding for a rise in price,) and possess 
only limited resources, are liquidated in a wholesale fashion; the farmers’ 
equity vanishes in the grain against which he has received an advance 
from elevator companies, and his stored grain is forced upon the market, 
while those who have sold many bushels of wheat which they do not own 
thus create an opportunity where they may buy at a lower price the 
liquidated holdings of the public. Under an open market system there 
is no limit to the volume which may be bought or sold so long as the 
operator has sufficient money to carry on his transactions. 


I would like to quote, very briefly, from the evidence given before the 
Agricultural Committee of the United States Congress, in connection with pro- 
posed amendments to the Grain Futures Act:— 


From statement of Edward A. O’Neal, President American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

We are willing to admit that speculative buying on the commodity 
exchanges can temporarily boost prices, but by the same reasoning we 
also know that speculative selling can depress prices. Now, what our 
farmers want is not a price which at one time is artifically high and at 
another time artifically low, made so by excessive speculation. Farmers 
want honest prices and prices which maintain some degree of stability. 


What we cannot understand is that the exchanges seem to be more 
concerned about the interests of a few large speculators than they are 
about the thousands of small speculators who, if we understand the 
situation, are the real support of the future trading system. This attitude 
on the part of the exchanges is disturbing to me. It suggests that the 
exchanges do not believe the future trading system can exist without 
special license being given the big boys. It is this class of speculators, 
of course, who keep the market in constant turmoil and thereby bring 
the smaller traders into the markets to be fleeced. If that is the basis 
of the opposition to this Bill on the part of the exchanges, then I think 
the exchanges may have some reason for fear. If this should be the case, 
I am quite sure that the farmers of this country will be willing to forbear 
any benefits which may incidentally come to them from such a system. 
They do not want any benefits which result from robbing other people. 


If any speculator is going to stop trading in our markets and take 
his business to Canada because this Bill compels honest dealing and fair 
play on his part, then I should say that Canada is a good place for him 
to go, except for one fact, it is a mean trick to play on our farmer friends 
in Canada. 

As recorded on page 17 of the Journal of the Farmers’ Club at Whitehall 
Court, London, when the question of stabilizing wheat prices was under con- 
sideration, we find Sir Herbert Robson and Lord Crawford, two of the out- 
standing grain men in the United Kingdom stating at a public meeting in London, 
in 1930, that “ gambling in Chicago tends to reduce the price to the consumer. ” 
I would infer that that would be the same for Winnipeg. Lord Crawford saying: 
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“When a dozen grain merchants are in and out of the market, nobody knows 
what is going on, and people gamble and lose, and we on the whole get our 
grain cheaper in consequence. ”’ 

The world’s largest wheat buyer, as everyone knows, is the United Kingdon. 
Wheat farmers in the United Kingdom receive nearly double the market pri¢c 
for their wheat, through a tax on flour. It is stated in a news article in a recenu 
issue of a leading milling journal that “it 1s doubtful if the milling industry 
of any country in the world can show such large profits as those made by British 
mills since 1929, when the rationalization scheme was put into effect. These 
large profits are not only to be attributed to the rationalization of the industry, 
but to the benefits the English millers have derived from being able to buy 
cheap wheats.” It has been stated to this Committee that English millers are 
reducing the percentage of Canadian wheat in their mill mix, due to the stabili- 
zation policy carried on by Mr. McFarland, yet the Scottish millers use a much 
higher percentage of Canadian wheat in their flours than the English millers, and 
bread is not only better but cheaper in Scotland. I am not a grain expert, but 
a farmer, and I wonder if British millers could not use a normal percentage of 
Canadian wheat, if they were satisfied with normal profits. . 


In the submissions to this Committee there has been an evident attempt to 
place the entire responsibility on the policy of the Wheat Pools and the stabil- 
izing operations for the Canadian wheat carry-over. There has been an assump- 
tion that there is an unlimited market for our wheat—provided that the price 
is low enough—disregarding the fact tht if Canadian prices were dropped to 
bankruptcy levels for Canadian farmers, other exporting countrfs might still 
offer their wheat at lower levels without any increase in the volume of world 
trade. 

I would like to quote from a couple of paragraphs dealing with this world 
situation from a recent study by the Economic Section of the League of Nations, 
issued on May 20th of this year:— . 

For several years after the close of hostilities, Europe continued to 
import considerable quantities of agricultural products—particularly 
cereals and meat—her return to her former productive capacity having 
been retarded by a series of causes, such as the Russian revolution and 
numerous agrarian reforms. But directly her producing capacity was 
again restored, about 1925, the balance between supply and demand was 
broken; prices were already on the downgrade, and the full force of our 
collapse was felt from 1930 onwards. Exporting countries with a sur- 
plus of goods had to bear the full shock of this catastrophe, against which 
they possessed only one means of defence—a useful means at first, but 
one which was later to constitute an additional danger—namely, to slow 
down the marketing of their crops by accumulating stocks. 


There are certain signs which point to an improvement in world 
prices. The necessary transition might be more easily engineered if 
exporters could manage to organize themselves so as to avoid un-co- 
ordinated and ruinous competition, which, by flooding the market with 
products offered at depreciated prices, tends to strengthen the protec- 
tionist policy of the industrial countries. 

It is a well known fact that the prohibitive duties, milling quotas, and 
other barriers erected by importing countries which have a large agricultural 
population, have been set up to keep cheap wheat from overseas from ruining 
their own producers. 

There is not a country in the world to-day in which wheat is an important 
crop where governments have not taken action on behalf of their wheat farmers. 
In several countries there is a complete government monopoly in the purchase 
and sale of wheat; many countries have established minimum prices. In others 
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there is a heavy cash subsidy to wheat growers. I was glad to note that wit- 
nesses appearing before your Committee appeared to be unanimously of the 


opinion that Canadian producers must be assisted by some measures, if they 


are to continue producing. 


There have been several attacks made upon the Pool organizations petore 
this Committee. Most of the accusations brought against us have been dealt 
with by our organization on many previous occasions, and fully refuted. One 
of the charges is that “Mr. McFarland’s close associations with the Pools, as 
their general Manager, has been a very unfortunate thing for all concerned.” If 
it is meant by this that Mr. McFarland has a keener realization to-day than 
when he became connected with the Pools, that the policies advocated by the 
Pools are more in the interests of all the farmers of the West, and the interests 
depending on their welfare, than the policies advocated by the grain trade, we 
regard this charge as a compliment and not as a slur. All who know Mr. 
McFarland recognize his ability, his strong determined character. He has 
devoted his energy and experience; he has sacrificed his business. He has in- 
jured his health in devoting his whole time and thought to a public service, and 
no influence that the Pools could bring to bear on him would induce a man of 
the type of Mr. McFarland to endorse a policy which he did not consider was 
in the best interests of Canada. 


There is one charge which deserves some attention. It was stated by a 
witness before this Committee that “the suggested Grain Board would appear 
to be a fulfillment of the ambitions of the more extreme pool advocates who 
have favoured 100 per cent compulsory pool.” 


Ever since the Canada Wheat Board of 1919-1920 suspended operations 
there has been a strong desire on the part of the vast majority of western farmers 
for the re-establishment of a national wheat Board. In March, 1921, the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan appointed a Commission to procure “accurate informa- 
tion of an educational character for the people of that province” in regard to 
the question of the marketing of wheat. The members of the Commission were 
James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, two well known grain men. The conclusion 
arrived at by the Commission was in part as follows:— 


In the first place, we believe that the most perfect form of a cen- 
tralized wheat marketing agency at the present time can be created only 
under the control of a national organization. 


The first annual report of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool stated: In 
developing the pooling idea the opinion has always been held that our 
greatest strength lies in the marketing of Western Canada’s wheat crop 
through a single selling agency. 


Stn May, 1931, a meeting of representatives of the prairie governments and 
farmer organizations was held in Saskatoon at which the three prairie premiers 
were in attendance. Present also were the presidents of the Anti-Compulsory 
Pool Association of Saskatchewan and the Anti-Compulsory Pool Organization 
of Manitoba. That meeting was unanimously of the opinion that if “ a Dominion 
Wheat Board or similar organization should be established, such action would 
meet with the approval of the large majority of farmers in Western Canada. ” 


Over two years ago a petition asking for a National Wheat Board was 
signed by a hundred and seven thousand Saskatchewan farmers and presented to 


‘the Federal Minister of Trade and Commerce. AlII three wheat pool organiza- 


tions have year after year passed resolutions by a unanimous vote, asking for 
a National Wheat Board. There are many thousands of farmers who have 
never joined the pools or patronized pool elevators who are as strongly in favour 
of a National Grain Board as pool members. 
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Within two months the farmers of Western Canada will start harvesting 
the first crop for some years that promises to give a fair average yield over 
the entire wheat area. How is a buyer for that wheat to be provided when 
the farmer hauls his grain to the elevator? That is what we, as representatives 
of organized producers, are concerned about. That is the problem for which 
you, representing the people of Canada, must find a solution. We do not expect 
a National Grain Board to perform miracles. We realize that a condition of 
excessive supply and subnormal demand in world wheat markets is going to 
make the task of the National Grain Board one of very great difficulty, but — 
we believe that a National Board would be in a much stronger position to handle 
this crop than a host of small traders. : 


No definite evidence has been offered before this Committee about the 
percentage of the Canadian wheat crop actually sold by Canadian firms to 
the ultimate markets overseas, and the quantity which is handled by the three 
powerful international exporting companies which control such a high per- 
centage of the world trade in wheat. We feel that a Canadian Grain Board, 
interested only in selling Canadian wheat—our most important export com- 
modity,—wherever a market for it can be found, would be in a much more 
favourable position to merchandise our wheat than international exporters, 
whose only interest can be in the volume they handle, irrespective of origin. 

I might say if I had written this last paragraph after listening to the evidence, 
Mr. Chairman, given by witnesses who mentioned or gave opinion as to the 
percentage of Canadian exports handled by Canadian firms, I would have 
modified it; I would have differed with the statement that was made. My 
understanding, in so far as I can gather information from what I consider reliable — 
sources, is to the effect that our Canadian firms who export grain are not 
exporting more than 30 per cent. I am latterly advised that that figure is too 
high. and it will be more nearly correct to say 20 per cent, the balance being 
handled by one or more of those three large international exporting firms. May 
I add further that I think when the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
were in the exporting business that figure was more or less reversed. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent or more of our Canadian exports were being exported by 
Canadian firms. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Is there anything further you desire to add to what vou have written 
and said?—A. There was one point that may be mentioned. I know the com- 
mittee has followed the report keenly; you are capable of doing that, and you 
will observe that there is a very distinct difference in the minds of at least 
the leaders of the idea of 100 per cent compulsory pool to the idea of a Dominion 
Grain Board; because, as I stated, they attended a conference at which I was 
present and agreed to supnort that kind of a measure. There is this difference 
to a 100 ner cent compulsory pool, because, unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, in 
all sincerity this problem is of too great an importance to have people’s minds 
distorted or confused by the use of misfitting words and terms. If this com- 
mittee serves no other useful purpose than to clarify the issue, it will have 
done a good work, because surely, regardless of what we represent in the House 
of Commons, we are interested in the welfare of Canada. In my opinion, the 
greatest sellmg agenev for Canadian wheat that could be organized would be 
first the getting together as a unit so far as it is within the bounds of reason 
by representatives here representing the people. To begin as a 100 per cent 
compulsory pool, that issue should be clarified. Probably that is a question 
or a policv dependant upon the organized farmers themselves for the financing 


and all others. In so far as I have read this bill that we are now discussing, 


the draft bill, and as explained to us by our solicitors, it provides for many of | 
the things that the producers themselves will do, plus the financing which will 
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enable especially under those conditions for such a board, if it meets with the 


approval of the government, to establish a payment, at the time of delivery, 


an initial payment which should make it possible for farmers to continue to 
operate; a 100 per cent compulsory pool by the farmers themselves without 


_ that assistance would be entirely dependent upon their financial arrangements in 


the way of making initial payments that would be satisfactory to the banks, 
and naturally they would be so low that it would be quite a problem in the 
stabilizing operations carried on. The principle of the minimum price has been 
mentioned and it will be our hope that you will not lose sight of that fact in 
the matter under discussion here. 

@. When you spoke of a compulsory pool you referred to the fact that the 
Grain Board alone would be the purchasers of the wheat?—A. Yes; that was 
implied in the discussion re a 100 per cent growers compulsory pool. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. In your last statement you spoke of an initial payment. What do you 
understand to be the provisions of this bill with regard to initial payments. 
You understand that it is to be a minimum price?—A. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my understanding that it very definitely specifies that, subject to correction 


by you and legal advisers, who are in a better position to determine or define 


the terms. I would imagine that the board would be in a position to approve, 
if it met with the approval of the government, or whatever means might be 
decided upon, to make a payment that could be termed a minimum payment. 
ea CuairMAN: It would require an amendment to the Act as it now 
stands. * 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is not in the bill as it now stands. 

The CHARMAN: The bill provides for an initial. payment. 

The Wirness: I would depend upon legal minds. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. You have said you approve of this bill. This bill does not provide for 
minimum price; it provides for a payment on account and after the selling 
operations have been completed and the expenses deducted, if there is anything 
to distribute among the producers, distribution will be made. Don’t you under- 
stand that is the effect of this bill?—A. I do not understand as the Prime 
Minister or_chairman states—I will take his statement as to what is in there. 

Q. You have given your approval to this bill. We want to see whether 
you give your approval to this bill subject to certain amendments?—A. The 
bill does not limit you to the amount you will receive as an initial payment, 
does it, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatRMAN: I think, Mr. Ralston, the initial payment might well be 
the minimum price. 

The Witness: That is my understanding. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. It does not say that, does it?—-A. No. 
Q. The only provision in the bill, as I understand it, is that advances shall 
be made on account of the wheat?—A. It can be made; it can be handled as 


~ mentioned. 


Q. No, because this is a partnership arrangement, as I understand it. Peopte 
bring in their wheat and receive an advance on account of it, get a participation 
certificate, which means they are partners in the selling of the wheat, and after 
the selling operation is over the expenses are deducted, then, if there is anything 
to distribute it is distributed among the holders of participation certificates. 
That is not what you want?—A. I cannot see why the provisions, if there is 


+ 
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any doubt about it, cannot be made saying that you would do so and so. I am’ 
always in favour of having powers sufficiently wide to take care of unforeseen 
situations. 

Q. I am asking you if what is in the bill is what you want, or would you 
want something more. That is a fair question, because we are considering this 
bill?—A. I cannot answer it any different from what I have. 

Q. Do I understand what is in this bill is not sufficient for your purpose; 
that you want a minimum price?—A. If there is insincerity as to what the 
power would be regarding that matter and in view of unforeseen policies that 
might be supported, provision should be made whereby it could be carried out. 

. There is no question that everything is unforeseen in the wheat business, 
is it not?—A. Sales policy. 

Q. It is always unforeseen; therefore you do want a fixed price, is that so? 
—A. In my opinion there should be provision whereby it could be paid if 
decided upon. 

Q. In other words you do not like the partnership feature; you want a 
fixed minimum price so that the producers know exactly what they are going 
to get?—A. I would not say I want a fixed minimum price, because there is 
danger in the term, in it becoming the fixed maximum price as well, especially 
being handled around the lines advocated by representatives of the grain trade 
before this committee. 


Mr. VALLANCE: This bill does not ates that. 
The Wirness: It might be changed in support of that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. Are there any other changes you have in mind, because this is a -very 
important feature?—A. I would say the organization I represent would not be 
opposed to having provision made whereby a minimum price could be paid. _ 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: A minimum price fixed by the board? 
The WitNEss: Where it could be done. I would want it wide enough. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: S 


Q. You say you would not be opposed to it. Would you agree with this bill 
as it is, without that provision in it?—A. Well, it would be in a position to take 
care of a wider field of circumstances. 

Q. Will you kindly answer my question. Would you be prepared to accept 
this bill as it is without a provision in it providing for a fixed minimum price?— 
A. I would be prepared to accept it rather than continue as we are. It would 
meet it, if it was sufficiently wide. 

Q. I want to find out what amendments you are advocating. You see, you 
put it negatively. You say, “we would not be opposed to a fixed minimum 
price.” Don’t you mean you want a fixed minimum price, or do you?—A. It 
depends on the set up. If a fixed minimum price is to be worked in the par- 
ticular scheme you were discussing and presented to you by witnesses here, I 
would not want that compromise without it and not have that kind of settle- 
ment. 

Q. Would you answer my question so that we can be clear on what you. 
want. Do you want the bill as it is, or do you want the bill plus a fixed mini- - 
mum price?—A. I prefer a provision for a fixed minimum price. 

- ou you are prepared to accept the bill as it is?—A. What else would 
you do? 

Q. I say you would be. You are prepared to accept it—not to oppose it. 
You would be prepared not. to oppose it if the bill passed as it is now?—A. I 
have not been instructed to oppose it. 
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Q. Now, then, you said, “Plus arrangements for financing.” By that you 


mean in simple language that the government of Canada does the financing ?— 


en a 


A. Not necessarily. There is a provision whereby the financing can be on the 
basis of the security of the thing itself. It provides also, if my understanding 
is correct, where it may be a combination, or provides where it may be carried 
solely by financing arrangements by the government. 
(. This is the provision in the bill for financing, as I understand it: Section 
4, subsection 3:— 
.... the Governor in Council may authorize the Minister of Finance to 
guarantee advances made to the board hereunder or to make loans or 
advances to the board on such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is another section, 
Hon. Mr. RAuston: Which one? 


The CHAIRMAN: The section dealing with bank credits and allowing the 
board power. 


Hon. Mr. Ratsron: It is the first part of this section. That means, as I 
understand it, as you are instructed by your solicitors, that the government of 
Canada endorses, so far as may be necessary, operations of the board? 

The Witness: It can. 

Hon. Mr. RausTon: Yes, it authorizes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The whole subsection should be read, not part of it. 

Hon. Mr.-Rauston: [I will read it:— 


The board shall have power to enter into ordinary commercial bank- 
ing arrangements on its own credit, and to borrow money on the security 
of grain delivered to it, and the Governor in Council may authorize the 
Minister of Finance to guarantee advances made to the board hereunder 
or to make loans or advances to the board on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Now, you know from your experience in the past that the banks will 
require a guarantee from the government of Canada?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Has not that been your experience with the Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Not always. 

Q. In the last four years?—A. Yes. It depends on the amount of initial 
payment you endeavour to pay. If you make it low enough you might— 

Q. You would not need the government guarantee?—A. Probably not. 

Q. Would you be prepared to accept an initial payment so low that a gov- 
ernment guarantee would not be required?—A. I think I mentioned it would 
not be practicable. 

Q. Therefore, the government guarantee would be required?—A. In ail 
probability; and just on that point, the fact that you have wheat as collateral, 
plus a government guarantee, should result in a very substantial reduction in 
the rate of interest being paid to banks by grain concerns to-day. 

Q. Has it resulted? What is your interest for the Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited?—A. 5 and 54. I mentioned it should be off one cent 
or two cents yet. 

Q. It has not been for the last three or four years; is that so?—A. No. 

Q. For the last three or four years you have been paying 5 and 54 per cent 
with the government guarantee to the bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your position with the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited?—A. Chairman. 

Q. Chairman of the board?—A. Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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Q. And Mr. McFarland is your General Manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all you have said about Mr. McFarland is really telling us about — 
the operations of the body of which you are the chairman?—A. Yes; of the 
operations of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited, and stabil- 
izing operations. 

Q. Of a board of which you are the chairman?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. McFarland is just your general manager, is he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all; and when you are talking about the stabilizing operations, 
you are talking about the stabilizing operations that you yourself conducted; 
that is so, is it not?—-A. Stabilization operations carried on through our organ- 
ization. 

Q. Yes, through your organization, of which you are the ab Aire ae Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Now, you spoke about speculators. We have had a lot of discussion 
about speculators, and it is difficult to know just who they are. You said, I 
think, that the depression eliminated the speculators. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was a quotation he was reading. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You agree with that?—A. I have not heard any evidence to the contrary, 
Mr. Ralston. 

Q. I say you agree with that. It was told us yesterday that the speculators, 
so-called, would not be eliminated at a price; that speculators were prepared 
to buy provided the price was low enough. Is that so? —A. It would encourage 
more speculators. 

Q. By speculators you mean traders in grain?—A. I mean people, all 
types, traders in grain, buyers of futures—not necessarily all traders in grain. 

Q. Not necessarily? Who are not speculators; let us get that?—A. Well, 
people who are carrying on a legitimate grain business. 

Q. I do not know who you mean by that; who is legitimate and who is 
illegitimate?—A. Millers, exporters, elevator companies and others dealing in 
the actual handling and marketing of grain. There is the type mentioned by 
Mr. McFarland. I think the best definition, as he terms them there, would be 
speculators—that class referred to. 

Q. The office help and doctors, and even lawyers, I suppose. People who 
are not interested in grain at all. Is not that really what you mean by specu- 
lators?—A. I think his description and naming of them covers the point. 

(. “Storekeepers, ranchers, hired men, office girls, clerks, doctors and other. 
professional men and women, and many farmers.” You would not include 
farmers as speculators, would you?—A. Well, at one time there was quite a 
number. 

Q. When was it that he said this?——A. He was referring to his experience. 

Q. This is last October that -he mentioned this?—A. Does he state he 
was speaking of the period at that momen? 

Q. I will read it:— 


Also it was found that they are usually optimists and therefore 
they are generally operating on the long side. Among their ranks are 
storekeepers, ranchers, hired men, office girls, clerks, doctors and other 
professional men and women, and many farmers. 

That does not exist today?—A.-Not to the extent. That is well known. 

Q. You do not include farmers at any time in the Ja es do you?—A. 
They are not immune. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I think that is a Bood answer. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Now, then, with regard to futures. I Waderstara you are against the 
futures market, the futures system entirely, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What?—A. Yes. 

@. You are against it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dealing in futures is bad, is it?-——A. Yes. 

Q. Bad for the trade and bad for the business and bad for the producer? 
—A. I would not say it is bad for all. 

Q. Is it bad for the producer, then?—A. It has usually been the general 
experience, yes. 

Q. You do not agree with Sir Josiah Stamp’s conclusions in that respect? 
—A. I would say that if Sir Josiah Stamp, the same as Mr. John I. McFar- 
land, would have been face to face with the situation during the last four or 
frve years, his own view regarding the situation likewise might have changed. 
You have a situation to-day, Mr. Ralston, that must be viewedin the face of 
the light of the situation as it is, not as someone reported on it a few years ago. 

Q. I understand that as a general statement. I did not think that was 
‘getting down to what we were after. Futures, I understand you to say, in the 
last three or four years have been a bad feature in the market?—A. There 
has been a very great absence of them. You have a market depending on that 
‘as a very important factor in that market, and when it is out of the market, 
you have a broken down machine, which is very clearly put to a committee of 
this House in 1932. It was evidence of what they had requested, indicating the 
absence of that very system. 

Q. What I want to know is: Has the possibility of being able to buy 
futures been a good thing or a bad thing in the last three or four years?—A. 
The dealing in~futures has added more and more to Mr. McFarland’s worries 
and probably is as much responsible for his condition—the disturbing effect it 
had—as any, or if not all of his other efforts in connection with the grain business 
combined. 

Q. Could you say that the dealing in futures in the last three or four years 
has been a bad thing for the farmer—leave Mr. McFarland’s condition out for 
the moment—we want to know. It may be that something should go into this 
bill about that?—-A. No, there is nothing necessary to go in that bill today. If 
that bill goes through as I see it it should eliminate futures. 

Q. I am asking you whether in the last three or four years the ability to buy 
futures has been a bad or a good thing for the producer?—A. With the machine 
operating at times it has probably been of some value. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: In what way? Putting the market up? 


The Witness: Probably at times—that is when you are depending on that 
market. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Is that the best answer you can give me? Because I do not know, I am 
asking you as to whether the possibility of being able to buy futures in the last 
three or four years has been a good thing or a bad thing for the producer?— 
A. In a way it has been bad. It has caused a whole lot of confusion here before 
this committee. You have got a price that has to be jacked up or raised up. 
We also expect Mr. McFarland to be selling because that price apparently 
indicated that he could have sold, when an experienced man such as he is would 
know the strength—as in the pool days they were judged by the price paid to 
growers relative to the price prevailing on that market from time to time; and 
when you get down to the fact of the matter a market that would not take it 
was a deceptive market. So where it might be argued on account of the price 
having been raised because of some speculators coming in, or for other reasons, 
in the final analysis it was a detriment. 
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Q. Then is your answer that in the last three or four years a ability to = 


buy futures has been a bad thing for the producer?—A. The lack of the market | 
support for that type of thing has been a very bad thing for that market that 
- the people were depending upon which made necessary the support ee has" 
been referred to as stabilizing. 

Q. And Mr. McFarland, or at least the Canadian Co- Operative Wheat 
Producers Limited, of which you are chairman, have bought future contracts 
representing tens of millions of bushels of wheat?—A. They have been obliged to 
make large purchases from time to time. 

Q. In futures. In these bad things called futures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did not they ask for the wheat?—A. Well, is it clearly understood 
before this committee the purpose for which Mr. McFarland was asked to serve? 
That is, did the representatives of the trade coming before the committee in 
1932 ask that Mr. McFarland go in and sell wheat or did they ask that he give 
support in the way of a probe—and one termed it “ muscle ”. 

Q. Mr. McFarland’s operations commenced in 1980, I think, did they not? 


The CHARMAN: No, no; June— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am talking of Mr. McFarland’s operations which commenced in 1930? 
A. It was asked for. 

@. They commenced in 1980?—A. I have not got the exact date. 

Q. No. Well, as a matter of fact, they did, I think—A. No. He was 
appointed in November, 1930. Stabilizing did not start then. 

a, I am talking about 1930. He was appointed to sell the 1930 crop, was 
he not other point is cleared up? I think 
you w a +6 be clear on it. 

Q. Certainly.—A. As stated in this report, his operations were not to disturb 
trade. It was to assist it. You had your trade machinery, exporters and all, who 
were there to carry on the export business. You had these other firms in other 
businesses. It was not Mr. McFarland’s purpose, as I understood it, to go in and 


interfere in that trade. He was to make it possible for the farmers to get the — 


price of grain as delivered, to make it possible for the grain trade open market 
to continue to market and to see that stocks were available from time to time in 
the export business. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What period are you speaking of now, Mr. Brouillette?—A. Until reeently 


that was general, I understand. 
Q. Was it in 1930 or later when he was appointed to stabilize?—A. He was 
only appointed in November, 1930. 


The CuatrrMAn: In June, 1932, he began to purchase. ~ 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am not clear as to which period he is referring 1 
The WITNEss: See nilzing started some time after. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You are speaking of the second period, when he was appointed to 
stabilize?—A. No. I am not speaking of two periods. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: But there are two periods. 
Mr. VatLance: He was performing a double function. I think you will 


remember that he became manager of the Central Agency of the Pool in 


November, 1930. In 1932, as the chairman says—June, I think—he came then 
to perform the dual function of stabilizer and also manager of the Central sell- 
ing agency of the pool. 
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Hon. Mr. RAatston: There was a different Order in Council. There was an 


Order in Council passed authorizing the government to guarantee Mr. McFar- 


land in connection with his operations in disposing of the 1930 crop. Nothing 


~ more than that. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Did you know that?—A. I understand the position is arrived at. 

Q. But did you know that?—A. Not alone that. 

Q. You did not know?—A. There were other conditions. 

Q. You did not know that that was all he was to do at that time?—A. That 


3 is not all. 


Q. Well—.—A. In so far as the marketing or buying of grain, yes. ~ 
Q. You make that dogmatic statement?—A. I don’t wish to make it dog- 


~ matic. : 


Q. I thought you were making it dogmatic?—A. No. 
Q. I think I have the Order in Council here. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is at the back of last year’s evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. I think the Order in Council plainly provides that Mr. McFarland’s 


only job in 1930 and 1931 was to dispose of the 1930 crop?—A. I am not speak- 
- ing of the Orders in Council. I am speaking of the making of the appointment. 


Q. You are speaking of what?—A. I am speaking of decisions by way of 


- recorded resolutions by the board at the time the appointment was made, as I 
~ remember. it. 


Q. But the board could not do very much without the government guaran- 
tee, could they? Here is the government guarantee as shown at page 219 of the 


- Proceedings of the Banking and Commerce Committee of last year, in the 


~ evidence given by Mr. Roberts: “The first Order in Council, P.C. 2238, of 


September 12, 1931, implemented the undertaking of the government made 
prior to the 1931 session, that the government would guarantee advances and 


interest thereon, made by the several chartered banks to the Canadian Co- 


Operative Wheat Producers Limited in connection with and incidental to the 
marketing of wheat and other grains grown in the provinces of Manitoba, 


- Saskatchewan and Alberta in the year 1930.” It was nothing more than that 


up to that time. That is September 12, 1931. Did you know that that was 
the only job he had at that time?—-A. We are speaking at cross purposes, Mr. 
Ralston and Mr. Chairman. I am speaking in so far as the resolution passed 
by our board is concerned. I was not on the board, but I have a record of it, 
as it is worded, at the time of Mr. McFarland’s appointment. I am not speak- 


~ ing in connection with what you have read. 


we ny Le 


Q. Well, I am asking you if a resolution of the board would be very much 


: good if it did not have the government guarantee behind it. What you ap- 


pointed Mr. McFarland for would not make much difference so long as you did 
not have the government guarantee to back up your operations, would it?—A. 


_ That is very necessary. But the resolution of the board does define what the 
understanding between the board and Mr. McFarland was. 


Q. All right. Are you satisfied now from what I have read that the board 


have no functions, or at least have no government backing for doing anything 
“more than the appointment of Mr. McFarland to market the 1930 crop; that 
is up to September 12, 1931, anyway?—A. That is the purpose at that time. 
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Q. It was the purpose at that time. And it was not until July 11, 1982, 
that a further Order in Council, P.C. 1576, was passed which provided that, 
“having regard to the fact that a portion of the wheat and other grains in the 
possession or control of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited 
had not; at the date of the expiry of the 1931 act, been sold or realized upon, 
guaranteed, in addition to advances made, such further advances as might be 


obtained from the banks to protect purchases of wheat already made or to be’ 


made.” That is the first time we talk about purchases of wheat to be made. 
Do you remember that that was the time when perhaps a change was made in 


Mr. McFarland’s duty as general manager of the pool—July 12, 1932?—A. I 


would take that record, 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I would take that record. 

Q. You would take that record, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from that time on you, the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited and Mr. McFarland dealt very largely in futures, didn’t you— 
in tens of millions of bushels?—A. Very large amounts. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. In very large amounts. 

Q. In very large amounts, yes. Can you give me any idea of the amount 
on hand at different times?—A. No. 

Q@. I mean to say, at the end of 1932?—A. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
you are to have Mr. McFarland’s asistant here. 

Q. We understand that—A. You don’t expect me to present that? 

Q. We understand that. I am asking you whether you have any idea?—A. 
What was the question? 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount of contracts held and wheat on hand 
at the end of 1932?—A. At the time we would have a very good idea. 

@. You have not now?—A. No, not off-hand. 
i Q. Or you have not for any period, the end of any year—?—A. I would 
not speak from memory for figures. 

Q. Just let me finish—at the end of any year during your operations, you 
have not any idea of the amount on hand?—A. No, not from memory. 

Q. No. Do you know anything about the situation in the spring of 1933; 
I mean, how wheat was selling, what the market was like, whether it was steady 
or up or down. Do you remember?—A. I remember off-hand, without checking 
the records, an incident that I won’t very easily forget. -I think that was in 
July, 1933. ; 

Q. I am speaking of the spring of 1933 first—A. Well, I have not any 
particular thought in mind. 

Q. You have not any particular thought in mind?—A. No. 


. You do not remember now what the market was like in the spring of © 


1933?—A. Not when it comes down to figures. 

Q. Not when it comes down to figures?—A. No. 

Q. You remember the bull market in the summer of 1933; you do remember 
the bull market in the summer of 1933, do you not?—A. It was a very deceptive 
market up until around that period, and probably later in July, 1933. 

Q. Well, it was deceptive in this sense, that people were paying from 90 
cents to a dollar a bushel for future contracts, were they not?—A. It got pretty 
high there. 


Q. Yes. But you would not even assent to my suggestion, would you?—A. 


What is your suggestion? 

Q. I say in the bull market people were paying from 90 cents to a dollar 
a bushel for wheat as represented by future contracts?—A. The market had 
got up to something like that figure. 

Q. Yes; and it proved to be a deceptive market because wheat went down 
again?—A. Not exactly. 


Bic — 


Ye ae ve 
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Q. What?—A. Because it created a feeling, Mr. Ralston—and I was some- 


what concerned—this is a market here to sell our wheat. Other people were 


thinking that. 
~ Q. You did sell it?—A. Yes, we were selling. 
Q. Didn’t you?—A. But there came a period— 
Q. But you did sell wheat?—A. Let me make my point, please. Again 


may I refer back to what I said a little while ago. Some people have the 


mistaken idea that if wheat is 90 cents on that market, then the central organiza- 
tion is stabilizing or what not, as well as they used to have of the pools—sell 
it out, get rid of it, sell it. The point there arises, are you selling—selling 
some? It was a very difficult market. 

Q. What was that last?—A. It was a very difficult market. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No demand. 

The Wirness: There was just enough to hold the market there. Now, the 
proof of it, you know. You will say it is a difficult market. It may be to-day 


a market prevails and someone will say, “ Well, there is not any strength in that 


price. 


market.” Well, you are not satisfied that the statement is correct. You want 
some proof. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. So you sell?—-A. There are only two ways of proving it. You can go 
in on your market and sell and demonstrate, or you can see what happens to 
the market over a period, see if it does remain. In this instance I referred to, 
subsequent events proved that Mr. McFarland’s views were correct, that the 
market did not maintain. There was another period when a similar situation 
came up. I don’t remember just the date. It was again where the market 
apparently was sufficiently high to take a large amount of grain. Mr. 
McFarland’s judgment of the market was to the effect that he doubted it. It 
was necessary to demonstrate to satisfy curious enquirers, and it fully carried 
out the view held by Mr. McFarland previously. My point was that you 
created a situation worse than the one you are trying to assist, and that you 
had made it more difficult later because of the avalanche and volume of grain 
that was jarred loose by that endeavour. 

Q. Well, those are general words. But was there, as a matter of fact, talk 
of $1.25 wheat in July, 1933?—A. I don’t remember all of the talk that was 
going on, Mr. Ralston. 

Q. No, but-were you convinced or was it your view that wheat might go to 
$1.252—A. I don’t remember off-hand any view. 

Q. Now, hold on—A. Just a minute. I am sure, Mr. Ralston, that you 
would not have to be in the grain business long until you would hesitate to 
take views and stands. 

Q. Oh? I don’t know how I would operate unless I did take some views and 
stands.—A. That is as to what you are going’ to predict was going to be the 


Q. Would not my operations be dictated by such views and stands as I 


could form, or such views I could form as to the future market, as to the future 


-price?—A. It depends upon what your operations are for. If it is on your own 


behalf, you may. But if you were in Mr. McFarland’s position where you were 


in there to perform a specific purpose, as I have mentioned, then you are not 
just in the same position. 

Q. But still, if I were performing a specific service, I would have to form 
some views as to the future, would I not? You don’t mean to tell me that you 
—we will leave Mr. McFarland out of it; you are the one who is here now— 
did not form some definite opinion as to what the market was going to do in 
the fall of 1933, before you bought back all that wheat?—A. Bought back what 


wheat? . 
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Q. Bought back the wheat in the summer of 1933?—A. I don’t know what 


wheat you are referring to, and what sales or purchases. 


Q. I am referring to the very large quantity of wheat you bought ane in 


1933, which was referred to by Mr. McFarland. The question to him was: 
‘Did you buy back that wheat or take pretty nearly all the speculators’ wheat 


on the bull market?” That is the wheat I am referring to—A. What date 


was the purchase? 
Q. It is in the summer of 1933, during July. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: He did that to hold the market, Mr. Brouillette. 
The Wrrnuss: I see. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am asking you if you formed any opinion when you bought back all 
that wheat as to what the future market would be?—A. You were not there 
at all times. You remember boards were not sitting daily. You decide upon 
what you want to do, what the purpose is that you are endeavouring to carry 
out. You leave a manager, in this instance, who is operating on behalf of the 
- government and at the request of the trade, to try to do a certain thing. | 

Q. I still have not the answer, Mr. Brouillette. My question was whether 
or not you, as chairman of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
at the time you bought back that big volume of wheat had formed any opinion 
before you took such serious and far-reaching action; did you form any opinion 
as to what wheat was likely to be in the future. In other words, did you think 
it would go up or down?—A. I would not say that we formed any opinion on 
that at all. 

Q. Do you know the price at which you bought it back?—A. Not off hand. 
~ » Q. Do you know what wheat cost you from day to day?—A. That would 
be in the record. 

Q. I was asking you if you knew?—A. I knew at the time, it was reported. 
At the time I got information as to what was going on, but I cannot remember 
back to the details of those events and figures. 


Q. You mean then that Mr. McFarland operated and reported to you 1 after- 
wards, is that the situation?—A. Mr. McFarland was in there— 


Q. Would you be good enough to answer that question, did Mr. McFarland 
operate and report to you afterwards?—A. Mr. McFarland was not dependent 
on the decision of the board to do that or not. 

Q. Did he consult the board before or after he carried on his operations? 
—A. In certain matters the board were in the position of directors, in other 
matters in a more or less advisory capacity. 

. Q. I am asking you if he consulted the board before he bought back pretty 
nearly all the speculative futures on the bull market in the summer of 1933?— 
A. I do not know the time the purchases you refer to were made. 

Q. You do not know; that is your answer?—A. Not without Pee ne the 
records. 

Q. All right. Now, I understood you to say at page 7 of your statement, 
that you were not satisfied that the British millers—I will put it this way: 
You wondered if the British millers could not use a normal percentage of Cana- 


dian wheat if they were satisfied with normal profits. I take it from that 


that the implication is that the British millers were making abnormal profits? 
—A. According to the report in the journal I referred to. 


_ The Cuarrman: That is according to your own report. 
The Wirness: That is according to the journal report. 
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ie) By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Which is the journal concerned?—A. The Millers’ Journal. 
Q. You regard an accumulation of wheat as an additional danger to the 


- market, do you not?—A. It is, always; it is not construed as a strengthening 
- factor. 


Q. Could you go just a little further than that and just be quite frank?— 
A. An accumulation of wheat is not—what is your question? 
Q. Is it an additional danger to the market?—-A. Yes. It does not help the 


~ market. - 


_ Q. Could you go further than that; is it an additional danger or is it not, 
if it is not, say it is not, that it has no effect on it?-—A. It depends on the 
amount accumulated, and it depends also on the prospective demand. 

Q. Yes; and therefore in accumulating wheat you have to make some fore- 


oe cast, and some mental forecast, as to the prospective demand for it?—A. That 


- depends on your purpose in operating. 


Q. I beg your pardon?—A. That depends on your purpose in operating. 

Q. For the purpose for which you are operating, to dispose of your wheat 
at a price which would not depreciate the price to the producer below a reason- 
able level, do you still have to forecast as to whether an accumulation of wheat 


will be more dangerous to the producer than the selling of it in reasonable 


quantities? A. Often you are not in a position to have that decision to make. 
Q. Well, you had that decision to make, didn’t you?—A. What instance 


- do you refer to? 


Q@. I mean in connection with this whole transaction?—A. On wheat control? 

Q. On this running up of your 75,000,000 bushels to 225,000,000 bushels; 
you had the decision to make that it was better to accumulate wheat than to 
sell it?—A. But we were free to sell—they were free to sell or free to buy. 

Q. I did not say that at all, I asked you if you had the decision to make 
‘as to whether it was better to accumulate wheat and create a danger to the 
market in that way, or to sell it at the market?—A. That was not the decision 
to make. 

Q. That was not the decision to make?—A. The decision was, what are 
you going to do.and how are you going to do it; it was not a matter of whether 
you would accumulate or not accumulate. 

Q. And so what you were endeavouring to do was what?—A. As I repeated 
a while ago; to make it possible for the farmers who delivered grain to the 
elevators at that time to receive a better price, or a price; I may go so far as 
to say, a price. . 

Q. Did you have to contemplate—A. The next thing was to make it pos- 
sible for the open market to continue to function; that is, providing it would 
not bring disaster and bankruptcy to the farmers dependent upon it. 

Q. Yes?—A. The next point was sufficient stocks being available for export. 

Q. Yes?—A. Those were three very important functions which it was neces- 
sary to perform. 

Q. Take the last one first; there is no doubt about sufficient stocks being 


~ accumulated for export, is that so?—A. Yes. 


Q. Quite so?—A. Sufficient stocks available to the trade and exporters, for 
that business. 
; Q. There is no doubt about that, we have no doubt about that now because 
we have 225,000,000 bushels?—A. I never knew any time it was short. 

Q. So I don’t need to worry you about that factor. In coming to that 


~ conclusion you had two alternatives; one was to permit an accumulation which 


would constitute danger to the market and the other to sell it at the market? 
—<A. It was not just as easy as that. 
Q. It was not just as easy as that?—A. No. 


The CuHatrMAN: No sir. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. We will go back again to the original question: You regard the over- 
hang as an additional danger to the market?—A. The additional wheat to-day 
I would consider a depressing factor in the market. 

Q. Thank you, very-much?—A. Might I say further, however, that to have 
handled it because you consider it is a danger on the market or a depressing 
factor, and to have undertaken to have gotten rid of it and move it out into 
the market would have created no doubt a condition far more difficult than 
the one you are now facing. 

Q. Couldn’t you purchase wheat at the market price from the farmer and 
sell it to the market at world prices?—A. We were not selling wheat, Mr. 
Ralston. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Our organization is not selling wheat, it is not 
in the export business. That was left to the trade. 

Q. I thought it was selling wheat?—A. No. 

The CHarrMAN: Not selling for export. 


The Witness: There is a very wrong idea on this selling of wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am talking about your organization?—A. We handle no export 
business. 

Q. You are selling wheat; who do you sell wheat to?—A. We sell it to 
the people requiring it in the trade; to the exporters if they require it, or to 
the millers, but we are not exporting wheat out of the country. 

@. You are selling wheat to the trade, are you; when you sold wheat you 
sold it to the trade, didn’t you? Is that so?—A. When we were accumulating 
wheat? 

Q. When you were selling wheat?—-A. You see, there is a difference between 
wheat and futures. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. When you sell cash wheat you sell to them to 
meet their requirements. 

Q. You are selling futures—selling wheat or contracts for wheat to the 
trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty, tell me if there was; could you have purchased 
wheat at the market price and have sold it to the trade at the market price?— 
A. You mean, without a loss? 

Q. Could you have purchased wheat at the market price and then have 
sold it to the trade at the market price?—A. There were two prices prevailing? 

@. Could you have done that, taken the loss and have prevented an 
accumulation?—A. That is an impossibility, Mr. Ralston. 

Q. Is it; that is what they did in the Argentine?—A. Is it? 

Q. Yes?—A. You could not have carried on a different policy, moving 
more grain into the market, maintaining that higher price. 

Q. I am not asking you about maintaining a higher price in the market, I 
am asking you about maintaining a higher price to the producer; could you 
have paid the producer the market price and have sold your wheat in the market 
at the world price, if you had wanted to adopt that policy, could you have done 
so; tell me if you could not and tell me why?—A. There was no such condition 
prevailing. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. There was not a price to the producer 
prevailing. 

Q. You could have given a price to the producer?—A. Under that 
arrangement? . 

Q. Yes.—A. How could you? 

Q. Why not?—A. You have but one market prevailing. 
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Q. Could you not buy wheat from the producer at one price?—A. Do you 
say that he would sell it to you for less than the price prevailing? 
The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. . 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am talking about the price being lower than what you thought the 
price ought to be?—A. I don’t get you. 

Q. Let us take the market price, suppose it is 60 cents and you feel that 
the producer ought to get 70 cents, would it be impossible for you to purchase 
wheat from the producer at 70 cents and sell it on the market at 60 cents and 
take the loss and not have an accumulation?—A. Oh, you are speaking in 
reference to a contemplated plan, not as it existed there. 

Q. No, I am talking about the work in our organization which existed and 
which operated under the guarantee of the Dominion?—A. I do not see two 
prices being there, unless you mean futures. 

Q. I am not talking about futures; was there a fundamental objection to 
your making two prices, I suppose you have to consider prices?—A. That is 
nothing to be considered. 

Q. I thought you were considering the producer?—A. That arrangement 
was for the purpose I have outlined. 

. Q. And the purpose you outlined was to save the producer from bankruptcy, 
wasn’t it; is your policy to save the producer from bankruptcy?—A. That is 
one of them. 

Q. Could you have saved the producer from bankruptcy if you had paid 
him a reasonable price, sold on the world’s markets and taken your loss?— 
A. I do not see your point, perhaps it is because I am stupid. 

Q. I fear I have been .the more stupid in the way I am putting it?— 
A. No, it is probably mutual. 

Q. Is it possible that 75 per cent of that wheat could have been sold?— 
A. In theory, yes; not in practice. I would think that would be a very dangerous 
policy if carried out. 

Q. But is not that the policy that is being carried out in the Argentine?— 
ae Art. Of it. 

Q. But, is not that the whole policy? 


The CuarrMAn: No, they have an exchange which covers the whole thing. 


The Witness: That is what I referred to. That is the point, you see you | 
can’t take this thing piece-meal. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Unfortunately, I have to take it in piece-meal; just leave the exchange 
out of it, because you can leave the exchange out of it so far as the Canadian 
situation is concerned; I am asking you again, can you tell me any practical 
objection to it, if so I will be glad to hear it; but it seems to me that it can be 
done, perhaps it can not be done—tell me why not?—A. I would prefer the plan 
outlined in this scheme, in this bill— 

Q. Mr. Brouilette—?—A. Just over there— 

Q. Well, go ahead?—A. —Do you mean, in order to enable you to get free 
from the carry-over? 

Q. Right, and to save the farmer at the same time?—A. That brings up 
an important point. You will learn a little by experience—I beg your pardon. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I will learn by experience. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I did not intend for that to be personal. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Don’t apologize at all. 

The Witness: I should have said, we all learn from experience. 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: Don’t worry about that, I hope I am ee ie yours. 
Mr. Portrous: That might be mutual too. 


The Witness: Now, in the pool itself there were some circumstances that c 
will have a bearing on this question. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Sure?—A. It was felt, the Argentine was moving her wheat out, why 
don’t you get rid of yours, why not meet the competition. You know, there are 
some people who actually believe that you can have your cake and eat it too. 

Q. That is, I am afraid, what we are trying to do now?—A. That is what 
is involved in this particular bit. That was true. I remember one time the 
pools offering grain for sale for several cents under the Winnipeg market in order 
to meet the Argentine competition. 

Q. They offered grain at several cents under the Winnipeg market to meet 
competition?—A. Yes. The theory might have been, well if you reduce your 
price so many cents below theirs—there was a very ‘wide spread prevailing, I 
do not member the exact figures but it was a very wide spread which prevailed 
between their price and ours—so we began offering a few cents, till it got fairly 
wide, quite a few cents under the Winnipeg market. What happened? The 
Argentine prices were automatically lowered and the spread prevailing was more 
or less maintained. I see no reason why you should not expect to look for that 
same experience when you are considering putting into effect a policy of ridding 
yourself of your surplus as has been suggested, because you cannot assume that 
all you have got to do is lower your price and Argentina will sit there and wait, 
because of the experience I referred to. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. That was before Mr. McFarland took over this?—A. Yes, but it was 
a very similar condition. 

Q. Yes, but I wanted Colonel Ralston to get that?—A. Yes, but that 
causes you to believe, and I really believe that if you start to carry out that 
kind of a policy the Argentine will beat it. We haven’t the facilities. It would 
be a very dangerous policy to contemplate especially when there were signs and 
reasons to believe that the farmers in the Argentine are by no means satisfied 
with the results they have received on the farming end of that business in the 
Argentine. It is just as well to have some knowledge as to how the farmer in 
the Argentine is faring as well as how the international grain firms have fared 
in the handling of the business; because you will agree with me the farmers’ — 
reaction should be considered a fair barometer as to whether or not the venture 
is satisfactory, should it not? They have a small number of farmers organized 
there, an organization around five thousand, not a government venture. They 
are very much dissatisfied with their experience, though not as many of us 
to-day are holding out open arms to embrace the Argentine experiment. They” 
look forward to a development similar to what we advocate as farmers to-day. 
I believe the producers of those exporting countries would have great difficulty 
ue arriving at a decision as to what they consider would be in the mutual 
interest. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Would the Argentine provision be any different if this bill were in opera- 
tion?—A. I believe this bill—that brings up an important point. Probably I — 
should not talk too much. Canada, as it has been mentioned being the largest — 
exporting producing country in the world, incidentally should provide leader-. 
ship in the passing of legislation. In this Act you are providing leadership. I 
believe it would provide the incentive whereby you would have co-operation on 
the part of those countries, which I think would be welcomed on the part of the — 
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importing countries, because if we can impartially and without bias and pre- 
_ judice consider this whole angle we will come to the conclusion that a lot of 
those tarifis, nationalistic policies, have been enacted to protect the producers 
against our wild disorganization. 

Q. Instead of being in the lead we are in the tail end, according to your 
own memorandum here?—A. In Canada in this very protection, Mr. Vallance, 
you have provided real leadership and I believe the organized farmers in the 
Argentine, according to my information, are prepared to pay tribute to that real 
leadership. 

Q. Listen to what you say in your brief on page 8:— 

There is not a_ country in the world to-day in which wheat is an 
important crop where governments have not taken action on behalf of 
their wheat farmers. In several countries there is a complete govern- 
ment monopoly in the purchase and sale of wheat; many countries have 
established minimum prices. In others there is a heavy cash subsidy 
to wheat growers. 

That would indicate to me that we must be on the tail end. 

The CuarrMAN: There is nothing there to say that; there is nothing there 

to warrant that inference. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. In dealing with these countries, are you dealing with exporting countries 
or with the countries producing wheat?—-A. Most important wheat producing— 
I make reference there to action taken in countries where wheat is an important 
product, even to a number of importing countries which recently are on export, 
but not normally. 

Q. With apologies to the chairman, you say, “there is not a country in the 
world to-day in which wheat is an important crop where governments have not 
taken action.” We must be the only ones that have not taken action?—A. Yes, 
we have as you know. 

Q. It is proposed to take further action by this bill to meet competition, 
if you like, or conditions existing in the other countries?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I hope that long answer to my question means what it sounded like. It 
sounded as if we are not now in the position to compete with Argentine, and that 
we have to hold our wheat, because the minute. we lower it in order to provide 
the place where there is a normal spread between the Argentine and Canada that 
minute the Argentine will lower it again and we may never be able to sell our 
wheat. That has never been our experience, has it?—A. That you have not 
been able to sell the wheat? 

Q. We have been able to sell our wheat. I have here pages 130 to 136 of 
the report of yesterday’s proceedings in which the chairman put on record the 
spreads between Canadian and Argentine wheat, and lots of times the spread 

-was only 7 cents and 8 cents, and still we were selling wheat. In other words the 
Argentine did not lower its prices in order to take the market. That has been 
our experience, has it not?--A. Experience in those times? 

Q. Therefore you are a little pessimistic in regard to the future of the 
Canadian wheat industry if you suggest that if we lower our prices to the prices 
on world markets then the Argentine would lower hers and we would not be able 
to sell. 

The CuHarrmMan: Would not be able to increase our sales. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Would not be able to sell. 

The Wirness: There may be a point, if you are prepared to press sales—I 
even doubt it—to where you would materially increase your exports. I say quite 
definitely, in my opinion, the nation and the farmers of this country would not 
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benefit unless you are determined and are going out deliberately to foster and 
promote the keenest international unrestricted competition, rather than to en- 
courage international co-operation. That is the policy that you are advocating, 
if it would be the proper one to pursue. 

Q. I am sticking to one point. Your answer to me when I suggested to you 
we might possibly pay the farmers a price which would be reasonable to him and 
still sell our wheat at world prices was, the moment we did that Argentine would 
cut her prices. Is that so? Was that the effect of your answer?—A. As to how 
much you would reduce it, depending on the amount you would reduce it, de- 
pending on the place Argentine has on the market, or if it was being offered, the 
time of the year and the strength of the market. 

Q. Well, now, the figures I have here— —A. All these factors must be con- 
sidered. You canot just say “yes” or “no” to a number of your questions. 

Q. I am not asking you to say “ yes” or “no”’?—A. Then again there are 
other factors—I thought you were getting discouraged because you were not 
receiving such replies. 

Q. No. It is all very illuminating. What I am asking you is whether or 
not you put it down as a proposition that if we should reduce the price of our 
wheat to world prices the Argentine would immediately cut her prices and we 
would not be able to sell unless we went down again?—A. You could expect my 
opinion would be in regard to the Argentine that I should not speak contrary to — 
experience, Mr. Ralston, and experience has indicated that what you could expect 
is to what extent you would offer, as to how large a volume you place on the 
market, and as I stated, as to how much grain the Argentine had on the market, 
the position at the time, these are all factors. You might quote a time when so 
and so happened bttt you cannot take that as something that would follow at all 
times. 


@. I am quoting you the figures for 1931, 1932 and part of 1933, which seems 
to indicate, generally speaking, that there were lots of times when there was a 
spread of only 8 and 9 cents a bushel between Argentine and Canadian wheat 
and still we were selling wheat. I am saying, judging by that experience, do you 
think you are justified in coming to the conclusion that the suggestion I make 
cannot be carried out; namely, that we might market our wheat at world prices 
if we were able to sell at world prices?—-A. The world only takes so much wheat. 


The CHARMAN: Hear, hear. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Of course?—A. If you are going to press on the market, Mr. Ralston, 
more wheat than the market wants— 


Q. I am not talking about pressing on the market more wheat than the 
market wants?—A. Because it leaves your hands does not mean it is going to 
be consumed; it does not mean that at all. The further you get wheat from the 
point of production at the time it is not required, beyond a minimum or nearby 
demand, the more that wheat is against the best interest of the producer. 

Q. No, the producer has been protected. Now, keep that in your mind, the 
producer has been protected by our purchase of his wheat from him at reason- 
able prices. Leave the producer out, because he has been taken care of. I am 
talking about the disposing of wheat in order to avoid this additional danger that 
is mentioned in the League of Nations’ report you have quoted?—-A. Then, you 
propose to implement a policy, if you protect the producer, that will create such 
a wide spread as between the prices you pay him or the price received for it on 
world’s market that probably in three months or six months, if your first ex- 
perience is correct the people of Canada would rise up and resist such a policy and 
it would probably cause a short lived wheat board. 
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é Q. Do you think we are doing any better by piling up an accumulation of 

225,000,000 bushels to face us this year?—A. Mr. Ralston and Mr. Chairman, 
you cannot decide upon this question in a broad way, a matter of this im- 
portance to Canada, in a few minutes. 

Q. I agree with you——A. Now, what are the prospects for some kind of 
a reasonable arrangement whereby import and export countries will consider 
it in their mutual interest; is it one that will involve the keenest competition 
in order to get more bushels off the market. 

Q. You agree so far the result of international conferences has not resulted 
in any mutual interest being observed by any other— —A. Let me finish. 

Q. —but in everybody looking after his own interest. 

The CuArrMAN: I think the witness has a right to finish his answer. 

The Witness: Mr. Ralston has been very fair. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not suggesting he has not been fair. . 

The Wrrness: Will it encourage the Argentine and other exporting coun- 
tries, Australia and so on, will it be in the interest and will it be fair and 
reasonable to the human beings, the producers in those countries for you to 
set up an arrangement here in marketing whereby you are going to make it 
far more difficult and you are going to cause more delay in the development 
of a reasonable basis for co-operation; is that the policy? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I do not know what you are getting at?—-A. What is your question? 

Q. I asked you if, so far as past experience was concerned, there had been 
very much success in connection with international co-operation and the look- 
ing towards mutual interests, or whether so far the situation was not that each 
country pretty well had to look after itself?—-A. When is a nation in a posi- 
tion— 

The CHAIRMAN: France has been the greatest possible help to us. 

The Wirness: When is the time to decide just the success of a policy? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It has been already outlined where a policy— 

Q. Don’t get into that at all—A. I won’t. It has some bearing on this. 
History, in my opinion, and so far as I see what should be done and ultimately 
must be done, our Canadian history, in my opinion, some time in the future 
will record the efforts on the part of Canada in its endeavour to promote inter- 
national co-operation, will proclaim this as one of the greatest influences, as 
one of the greatest supporting points in the result of statesmanship. 

a Q. I would like that to be written— —A. Therefore you are not in a posi- 
tion to decide if it was a failure or success. 

Q. I would like that record for Canada to be written in the international 
records; but at the moment I should prefer the Canadian wheat producer to 
be looked after?—A. Are you going to take a shortsighted policy? 

~ Q. I am afraid we cannot take the policy that has been pursued in the 
last three or four years as being a long sighted policy?—A. Are we expected to 
support a policy that only adds to confusion. 

Q. Do you mean by that Canada’s duty to the international world is to 
hold off the market 225,000,000 bushels of wheat in order to hold an umbrella 
over the other countries?7—A. On the other hand—I do not agree that that is 
what we are doing. Now, it is held by people very well educated that it is in 
the best interests of Canada to market 200,000,000 bushels of wheat at 50 cents 
rather than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat at $1.00 a bushel. 

Q. I am not talking of that?—A. Is not the same thing implied? 
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Q. I am talking ‘of the situation here; you are talking of international 


co-operation?—A. Is not that implied? It is the same thing in my opinion. — 


Q. I am sorry, but I cannot agree with you there. Now, let us come back 


to the Argentine plan: namely, to pay the producer a minimum price—the 
price may not be his reasonable price, but it is regarded by the country as a 
price which they can pay—and then sell your wheat on the world market. 


The Cuairman: And the deposit of all the sales in the clearing house; that 


is the most important thing of all. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is a simple matter. 
The CHARMAN: Oh, no, it is not; it 1s the guts of it all. 


The Wirness: The people are Ae satisfied as to the out-come of the 
practice and the improvement in the future by following that policy. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do you agree that wheat ultimately has to be sold to the consumer?—A. 
Oh yes. 

Q. When do you think it is going to be sold in the way we are operating 
now?—A. That depends on development—on crop, 

Q. We have to wait for rust in the Argentine or some tie: trouble, for 
a short crop in Australia or a short crop here?—-A. Frame your national policies 
that they do not assist and promise to perpetuate the very reason for the condi- 
tion that exists. 

Q. I agree with you thoroughly in that, but I am afraid that the policy you 
are advocating may perpetuate that very situation, and I am very alarmed 
when I hear you suggest that the accumulation of 225,000,000 bushels, which 


we have accumulated in the last three or four years, is something which is — 


justified in order to assist the wheat situation?—-A. Who said that? — 


Q. You do not agree with that?—A. I think I did not leave that impres- 


sion; but at the same time it was accumulated—it was for a purpose and did 
assist for a time, and rather than move it out— 

Q. In other words, it was a short view policy—it. was the very policy 
that you deplore?—A. q do not know that it was such; I am not saying it was 
a perfect policy. 

Q. I did not say a perfect policy; I say it was a short. view poliey—it 


was something which did at the time but which has resulted in the accumulation ~ 


of 225,000,000 bushels with which we are faced?—A. That is the reason we 
favour the Wheat Board, because it takes the longer viewpoint. We were 
dealing with the matter as an expedient at the time. 

Q. The Wheat Board still has to sell wheat on the world markets, has it not? 
—A. Yes, but there is more certainty as to continuity and continuation. 

Q. I hear those words, but I am talking of selling wheat to the customers; 
the Wheat Board has to sell wheat on the world markets, has it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in competition with other countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if the Wheat Board does not accomplish that it is not any good, 
because you agree that rolling up accumulations of wheat are in their nature 
disastrous; is that right?—A. A Wheat Board should be in a position—Mr. 
Ralston and Mr. Chairman, if our nation—you as a House of Commons— 
whole-heartedly get behind the establishing of a Wheat Board and you serve 
notice thereby on the nations of the world that there is strength behind that 
. movement, that the country is a unit, then that in itself is a very strengthening 
factor in as far as markets are concerned, and you are in a position, especially 


those of us who share these views in support of broader and freer markets— 


broader and freer to exchange the goods—well, what better prospects have you 
got to give effect to that other than through this arrangement of a system of 
‘marketing. 


Bee aris 
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BA: oo you. i oteder that the creation of a government monopoly is also 
‘strengthening factor in the country that imports where every indication to 
be self-contained will be strengthened when they see across the water a gov- 
ernment monopoly which proposes to make them pay what they like for their 
wheat?—A. Mr. Ralston, if words were facts and if the importing countries 
were scared by the mere use of words then I would agree to that statement; 
but the facts and the proof we have are just contrary to that. I have said to 
you in this brief, because of what we were doing other than we should have 
- done created difficulties in which they attempted to protect themselves against 
_ those difficulties? This idea of pools scaring the buyers away from Canada and 
all that sort of thing is just talk. The trade of the oid countries, supplemented 
a “by support on this side, saw fit to cause a lot of public talk about it, and they 
- succeeded for the time being. There are not facts to support that contention 
that the Canadian co- operative organizations antagonized the overseas buyers. 
_ Q. Is that so?—A. I might: mention this because it has a bearing on the 
% question you raised. 
2 Q. Certainly, it has—-A. But mind you, people who held those futures at 
a that time, resulting ultimately in the closing of our overseas offices, were 
justified for the action taken, because the public sentiment is there, created 
by the same type of people in the trade in the old country that has been 
= appearing before this committee here in opposition to this bill. That cannot 
e be said, speaking for Canada. And furthermore, since it was necessary for us 
— to go out of the export business, Mr. Chairman, I can produce, and, in fact, 
* two years ago I gave to your Minister of Trade ‘and Commerce, the Hon. Mr. 
- Stevens, copies of letters we had received from a number of our important 
customers from many of the countries abroad who regretted that we were no 
longer in a position to provide the service where they could continue to deal 
Be through our overseas oflices—latterly pointing out two objections to advantages 
_ that were being taken of them in respect to certain Canadian grains that they 
had hitherto been purchasing through our offices, and a number of them hoping 
q for the early return of an opportunity of again dealing directly. Therefore, I 
say to you—and I asked at the time copies of those letters were left with the 
3 Minister of Trade and Commerce—in view of the wide- spread propaganda 
- that had been circulated throughout Canada and the old country in connection 
with this matter—to have your foreign Trade Commissioners check up and 
3 to satisfy yourselves as a government as to w hether or not the letters gave a 
= correct version of the situation or not. Up to this time I have not received 
” any word from any representative of this government to the effect that those 
letters were not based on a proper premise. If anything, I would not doubt 
4 that our own Prime Minister himself has considerable doubt as to the correctness 
of the facts behind such propaganda that was so current at that, time and is 
_. still being mentioned by people who are in a better position and should know at 
this time. 
a Q. Now, let me sum that up. You say that this talk about a government 
4 ‘monopoly i in wheat injuring our markets abroad or creating a feeling of resent- 
— ment in the minds of our customers, is all propaganda?—A. So far as that 
7 propaganda is levelled against our organization, yes; and the same principle is . 
a involved— 
oe Q. Now, have you had any letters the other way, protesting against your 
4 organization "holding wheat too high?—A. I think there may have been a letter 
4 "where they felt it was being held. 
~Q. A letter?—A. There may have been more than one; but I say in the 
- great majority of cases, and we have not asked our oovernment to take our 
-word for it, Mr. Ralston—now what is the proof as to whether or not that 
- charge has been correct? 
~~ Q. 1 am asking you if you have had any other letters—any other letters 
indicating—?—A. I would say— 
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Q. Indicating resentment?—A. I think, probably, there have been some \ 
that really share that view. L 

Q. Did you hand those to the Minister of Trade and Commerce?—A. I 
think he had the information. 

Q. I say, did you hand those letters to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
too?—A. I do not know if they are in that file or not. 

Q. Would it not be fair to hand them all in?—A. They were not in that 
file; he has been advised. 

Q. Why would they not be in the file?—A. All I have is the letters and 
the file that was forwarded to him as the result of the inquiry that had been 
made. As to whether or not these other letters you refer to—you appear to 
know more about them. 

@. I do not know about them. I have never seen the letters or heard of 
them. I am waiting to hear?—A. If they were not in the file it is because they 
were not received and filed at the time the file was submitted to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. Now, would it worry you if I made-this other point 
clear? 

Q. No, you are the witness?—A. What is the proof of a policy? 

The CuHarrMAN: The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The Witness: Suppose you or Mr. Vallance have 100 bushels to sell. 

Mr. VALuANce: I wish I had. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I wish I had too. 

The Wrirness: At the end of the season you say, “ Mr. Vallance, you did 
not sell your wheat ’’—and he charges you to sell your wheat; so it becomes 
a matter of controversy who sold his wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. We ought to know?—A. Yes, we should know. I think this is the best 
proof we can get of it. Our Mr. Brett, who will be appearing before ‘this 
committee, will go into more detail; but for the four years when we were 
operating on the largest scale, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1928, the total deliveries 
of grain in the three Western provinces were 1,455,252,835 bushels. The per- 
centage of that total delivered to‘the three pools was 755,719,373 bushels, or 
51:9 per cent of the total. The total carry-overs at the end of each year for 
that period of four years was a total of 402,000,000 bushels. Now, if we sold 
more or less of our share in that period it would show up in our share of the 
carry-over, would it not? 

‘Q. You say that?—A. Would you not agree? 

Q. I would think so.—A. Our share of that carry-over referred to of 
402,000,000 bushels over that four year period— 

Q. You mean the total carry-over when you say share? 

The CuarrMan: The total mechanical carry-over, the total Canadian carry? 
over, 402,000,000 bushels. 

The Witness: The carry-over for the four years, each year. 


The Cuarrman: And added together they a 402,000,000 bushels—the — 
* Canadian carry-over. k 

Hon. Mr. Rautsron: It would be the general carry-over. 

The Witness: Yes, the pool’s share of all that—that is what we carried — 
at the end of each year, totalled for those four years on the same basis as the — 
figure above referred to was 170,000,000 bushels, which was 42-3 per cent, and 
we were entitled during that period 51- 9 per cent, to have carried our fair and 
equal share on that basis. 

Q. On the basis of the grain you handled?—A. Yes. The pool’s carry- — 
over, if the pool had carried its proportionate share, would be 208,000,000. The © 
trade carried 38,658,000 bushels that we could have carried at that time. If — 
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that is not sufficient to establish a reasonable proof of the case we will leave 


it in that way and Mr. Bredt will go into it if there is any question raised 


f 


on that. If you were handling this grain and you here were in the importing 
countries (indicating)—say you had been holding your grain. We have got 
peeved at you over here (indicating), so we just won’t come to you. Gracious 
sakes alive, there was 49 per cent—48 and a fraction per cent of Canada’s 
wheat handled by people other than the Canadian pools. Why didn’t they 
come te them and buy? Why would they not have gone to them and got 
away from the antagonized sellers, the ones that created antagonism. 

Q. I think the answer would be because there were still an open market 
and the pools were only operating a part of the market. There was still a 


_ world market. It does not.seem to me it proves very much, when you come 


to touch the practicability and the effect on a customer of the 100 per cent? 
—A. If you create antagonism as a sell, you have got to bear any competition. 
If you have a seller not in the pools, would not your very attitude towards the 
buyers cause them to go to him? 

@. I would not think so, if there is a world market?—A. It should. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In other words, it should restrict your sales——A. It should have gone 
to you and restricted the pool’s sales. Your opinion here is just to the contrary. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Were the pools selling at the world price?—A. We were selling at times 
at around 60 to 80 per cent disadvantage upon the market. 

Q. Were you selling at the world price?—A. Sometimes offering under 
the market. 

The CuHarrMAN: It represents the selling. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: He says sometimes offering under the market. 

The CHatrMAN: Most people said offering over the market. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: He says no. 


The Wirness: There is another point that I think you as a committee 
should satisfy yourselves about before you go out of your way to make changes 
on the supposition that there is something of such importance in this open 
market that would warrant keeping it operating. There have been a lot of 
charges. You take the first year we started to operate the pool when the market 
price was $1.49—$1.51 on August 2, 1929. We continue on operating. We make 
a dollar initial payment. We decide some time in March or April to make our 
first interim payment. The 2nd or 3rd of March the open market is $2.05 
and a fraction. Unfortunately, we decide on making an interim payment of 
35 cents. That brings your total payment up to $1.35. Inside of a month the 
price on the Winnipeg market goes from $2.05 and a fraction down to $1.38% 
on the 2nd or 3rd of April. Then within a month following that it rebounds up 
to around $1.70. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q: What year is this, 1929? 

Mr. VALLANCE: 1929. 

The Wirness: 1925. That is recorded in the grain trade of Canada’s year 
book. To be exact, on August 2, $1.51; on March 4, $2.05; April 4, a month 
later, $1.383. May 3 and 3 are holidays; May 6, $1.72%, a spread there of 
around 67 cents, drop within a month. Keep in mind that when you are con- 
templating a policy that continues the operation of an open market, you will 
have to judge your sales policy then as to that extent, as to what that price is. 
Remember our banking arrangements with the bank provided for a margin as 
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between the price paid our growers and the amount borrowed from the bank. 
If we had gone ahead at the time with $1.35 payment, we were in difficulties 
with the bank. You can see, when you blame the pools for what happened— 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am not blaming them. 
The Witness: No. I am saying people generally. I should not make it 
personal. 
Hon. Mr. RAuston: I am talking about the government monopoly of wheat. 
The WITNESS: I just say “you” in conversation. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Wait now. I want you to understand now that we are all—well, I will 
say myself that I am in favour of a Canadian grain board. I have said that— 
A. Yes. I should not use it personally. 

Q. No—A. When I say “you,” that is a habit. I refer to the public gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Porteous: You represent everybody. 

The WiTNEss: The reason I believe that we should get this clear in our 
minds is because opposition to a board is on the same principle for which they 
claim the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited have failed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 

The Witness: So that it is necessary to involve that, and I want you as 
reasonable men which you are— ; 

The CHAIRMAN: We understand that. 

The WITNESS: —to get into your minds clearly what an impossible cr 
difficult situation prevailed there, where the pools were obliged for their financ- 
ing operations, to serve this open market’ price structtire that was the basis for 
banking operations, not being let alone to carry on and develop markets and 
that kind of thing; day in and day out watching for a price war that is going 
to be made against you. I am not saying this was deliberate, but I leave it to 
the representatives of the trade—I have left it to them—to explain just why 
this situation happened to coincide, and just why a wider spread should prevail 
within that one month; and as to whether or not a system which’ would, before 
the pools were very effective in themselves, create a situation of that kind, is 
one that Canada should lose any sleep over as to whether or not it should be 
maintained. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: A little nourishment probably will enable us better to 
understand it, so we will come back this afternoon. We will see what is done 
in the House, and come back say about four o’elock. We will try that anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is all right so far as I am concerned. . 


The Committee adjourned at 1.25 p.m., to meet again this day jat 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee Resumed at 4 p.m. 
Louis C. BROUILLETTE, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 


Q. I suppose you have finished what you were talking about when we rose 
at lunch hour. Had you anything to add to what you were saying then?—A. 
What was the question? 

Q. I think the question was a long way back of the answer?—A. Probably 
that was the nature of the question. 
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Q. You haven’t anything to add?—A. Not from memory of what it was. 
Q. I want to ask you a question with regard to your reference on page 8 
of your memorandum in which you say:— 

In several countries there is a complete government monopoly in the 

purchase and sale of wheat. 

To what countries did you refer?—A. Russia is one, 
Q. Yes, any others?—A. France to a very considerable extent. 
Q. Well what is the situation in France? Does the government buy the 


wheat?—A. They have restrictions equivalent to that. 


Q. Well, I think it would be useful to have on the record just what you 
mean by that?—A. There are restrictive measures there which prohibit free 
imports of grain depending on the regulations within the country. 


’ Hon. Mr. StTEwarr: You mean they have a very high tariff against us? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Do you think it is quite right to say that France is one of the countries 


in which there is complete government monopoly in the purchase and sale of 


wheat?—A. Oh, no; in many respects. 

@. Is there any country in which there is a complete governmental monopoly 
in the purchase and sale of wheat, except Russia?—A. The Argentine approaches 
it. 

Q. Well, we know what the Argentine system is. In France?—A. No other 
export countries—that is, that are nominally exporters. There are so many 
of these regulations and controls that without checking up the statistical record 
of it I would not be prepared to say, offhand, because the report is based on a 
study of the policies of those many countries. 

@. But the statement in your memorandum is that there is ‘“ complete 
monopoly in the purchase and sale of wheat.” Does that apply to any country, 
really, except Russia?—A. There are a number of countries with government 
monopolies. 

Q. I understand that government monopoly means that nobody but the 
government can purchase or sell wheat?—-A. That may be the literal interpreta- 
tion of the term. 

Q. That is what’ I took from what you said. I am perfectly willing for 
you to say what is meant here; but the statement is that there is a complete 
government monopoly in several countries in the purchase and sale of wheat, and 
I took it to mean that no one but the government could purchase or sell wheat 
except, of course, the producer. 


The CuarrMAN: Or with the permission of the government. I think, per- 
haps, you should put it that way. Or with the consent and permission of the 


- government; that would be the French situation. 


The Witness: I can name the governments and the measures that are there. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what Colonel Ralston has asked for. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: J think it would be useful to have on record the different 
systems. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is hardly correct, Mr. Chairman—either where 
they have complete governmental control and where they have only partial. 

The CuarrMAN: He can differentiate. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: We are referring to complete governmental control. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. We are talking of exporting countries, are we not?—A. Oh, no, douneniee 
in which the production and sale of wheat is an important. commodity. We have 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia—restriction of imports, bounties on 
exports, marketing monopolies, lowering interest rates, moratoria on farm debts, 
stabilization of prices, direct farm relief, but no eeneral rise in agricultural 
prices. 

Norway, Sweden—Growers ote ctee against outside competition; guaran- 
teed fixed prices for home consumption; import of cereals under rigid control, 
and export dairy produce and some livestock under organized control, also 
domestic marketing eggs, hogs, hog products under organized control. 

Denmark—Government abandoned free trade policy and now restricts 
imports, controls export trade, and production and marketing of livestock—even 
to destroying thousands of heads of livestock, and maintains minimum prices in 
home market; reduces farm mortgages and interest rates and furnishes new 
agricultural credit through government agencies. 

Germany—Marketing and production under control and regulation and 
home market been practically assured for home producer. 

Italy—entire agriculture organized into (1) master farmers (2) agricultural 
workers (3) agricultural experts and an organization of representatives from 
all three. Italy nearly self-sufficing in matter of bread cereal supplies. 

Australia—lowered value of currency, supplemented by bonuses on wheat, 
cotton, flax; direct farm relief; vigorous promotion collective market. Home of 
organized marketing under legislation. In Queensland over dozen marketing 
boards handling practically every farm product, has operated for twelve years. 
Export of fruit controlled by federal marketing board, and recently dairy industry 
under similar control. 

New Zealand—Board controlling export of meat, dairy products, fruit and 
honey, regulating quality of product and storage. 

Union of South Africa—export bounty on many agricultural commodities. 
Dairy Control Board to regulate and control, to grant loans, promote consump- 
tion and exportation, to stabilize prices, to prohibit import or éxport, to set 
grade standards. Funds raised by special levy on the product.° Meat, ee 
and tobacco also under control and regulation. 

United States—Agricultural Adjustment Act, May 1933, gives power to 
Secretary of Agriculture to take steps to increase agricultur al prices, established 
a form of control over production and marketing of wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, 
rice, tobacco, milk and its products, and paid out to farmers hundreds of millions 
of dollars as compensation. Central Bank for co-operatives se peuhiol ve 1933, 
advanced as loans to co-operatives $59,908,000. 


Great Britain—State guarantees price of approximately $1.30 to a total 
marketing of 50,400,000 bushels. Money for subsidy derived from levy on all 
wheat milled in the country. Also subsidy on sugar beets, also minimum prices 
for other products. 

Agricultural Marketing Act (preamble)—“An Act to enable schemes to be 
made for regulating marketing of agricultural products; to confer powers upon 
boards and other bodies to be constituted in connection with, or acting for pur- 
poses connected with such schemes; to establish agricultural marketing funds 
for purpose of making loans thereout to the boards aforesaid; to encourage 
agricultural co-operation, research and education; and to provide for purposes 
connected with the matters aforesaid.” (This kind of legislation in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Germany, Norway, Sweden and other, and now in 
Canada.) 


= 
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_- Q. You see we are getting away from what I asked, and from the infor- 
_ mation I should like to have. We are here considering a bill which, as I read it, 
establishes a complete government monopoly or nationalization of the wheat 
industry in Canada?—A. That really is not correct. 


" Q. Where am I wrong?—A. In that it does not do the thing you state it 
oes. 


The Cuarrman: It does not touch the industry; it touches the marketing. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Where am I wrong? 
The CuHarrman: You said “industry,” you mean “marketing.” 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. A complete government monopoly and nationalization of the marketing 
of wheat in Canada?—A. No. 
Q. This bill does not do that?—A. That is not what I understand. 
Q. Where am I wrong?—A. As far as the trades within a province are 
concerned. 
Q. I am talking about export wheat; we are not talking about anything 


else. Am I right in saying that it does establish a complete government monopoly 


and the nationalization of wheat marketing for export?—A. I would under- 
stand that that could not be done under the terms of that bill as I understand it. 

@. You are presenting a memorandum in which you say, “there is a com- 
plete governmental monopoly in the purchase and sale of wheat”; and I presume 
that is put in that memorandum in order to show that there are precedents for 
this kind of bill; because you go on afterwards and point out that countries 
have done other things than that, things such as you have mentioned in the 
statement just read, such as establishing a minimum price which is mentioned 
in your memorandum and, “in others there is a heavy cash subsidy to wheat 
growers.” But I am just asking you with regard to the statement in the 
memorandum which says, “In several countries there is complete government 
monopoly in the purchase and sale of wheat.” If there is an error in the 
memorandum, I know you will be the first to correct it, but I took it from 
what you said to me that Russia was really the only place where you could 
say there was a complete government monopoly in the purchase and sale of 
wheat. Am I right in that or not?—A. There may be countries that I have 
not covered in the memorandum. 

Q@. Is Russia the only one you know of?—A. Off-hand, among the export 
countries. 

' Q. That is all ‘right. Now, I want to ask you what seems to me a very 
interesting thing. On page 10 of your memorandum you spoke of a meeting 
in May, 1931, of representatives of the prairie governments and farmer organi- 
zations. ‘Present also were the presidents of the Anti-Compulsory Pool Associa- 
tion of Saskatchewan and the Anti-Compulsory Pool Organization of Manitoba. 
That meeting was unanimously of the opinion that if a Dominion Wheat Board 
or similar organization should be established, such action would meet with the 
approval of the large majority of farmers in Western Canada.’ Was there 
anything to indicate whether that Dominion Wheat Board, which was visualized 
or which was hoped for in that resolution, was a board which would have the 
sole control of the marketing of wheat in Canada, or was it a control board 
something like Argentine?—A. This board similar to Argentine is a recent 
development in this country. I first came in contact with the idea just a short 
time ago on my trip to Ottawa. But that kind of set up was not discussed at 
that time there at that meeting. 

Q. Was it a 100 per cent board that was voted for by the representatives 
of the Anti-Compulsory Pool Association of Saskatchewan and the Anti-Com- 


-pulsory Pool Organization of Manitoba?—A. As far as I remember the dis- 
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cussion, when we discussed the government board, we had in mind the govern- 
ment board that we had in this country before. 
Q. The government board you had in this country before?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Lucas: In 1919. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That means a 100 per cent board?—A, Yes. 

Q. And these anti-compulsory pool organizations voted for it?—A. That 
was the discussion at the meeting. If they had anything other in mind, they 
failed to make it known to me. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is all I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Just before you go, Mr. Brouillette, I would like to ask if, in your 
opinion, it will be necessary to curtail acreage in Canada before we get out of 
our difficulty?—-A. That is an important question, as you know, Mr. Stewart. 

Q. I am merely asking that because I hear it advocated quite frequently. — 
A. You would have to be undertaking the role of a prophet to be able to say 
at this time what should be done. That depends entirely on the world condition, 
world demand, world supply of the commodity. That involves the amount 
purchased. 

Q. I know that. I am asking if, in your opinion, we will have to come to 
that?—A. If there is no change in developments; that is, if the world does not 
take more of the product from export countries, you continue to pile up surpluses. 
That is a situation when you face it, and it promises to continue, which will 
involve consideration of that very question, Mr. Stewart. As to whether or 
not you will decide to take that action remains to be seen; because if it was 
decided necessary, that involves the support of the provincial government. 

@. May I ask you another question. I do not know whether I am correct 
in gathering this from your statement this morning or not, that in your opinion 
it would be wisdom on the part of the board that will be set up to carry on this 
business, to maintain prices. I will tell you why I ask that question. You say 
if we drop our price, Argentine will follow suit and go below us,--What I want 
to get from you is this: Do you believe that this board should be a more or less 
world regulation for prices?—A. It would not be wisdom, Mr. Stewart, at this 
time to say definitely what that board should or should not do. You know 
over a longer period of experience than I as to what can happen to a crop, even 
with these very promising prospects, between now and the time it is threshed. 

Q. I am not asking you that question—A. That comes in. . 

Q. No, it does not come into the question at all—A. I didn’t hear your 
question. - 

Q. It is a very straight question, as to whether you believe Canada, if 
you like, which is one of the main exporting countries of the world, should 
maintain prices or price levels as against the world; because you quote 
Argentine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say if we cut down in offering our wheat, Argentine will just 
drop below us?—A. That has been the experience, I stated, 

Q. Yes. I want to know if that is your opinion, that we should maintain 
your question. Then it does involve 


what I was stating. 

Q. It is a very simple question—A. No, it is not so simple. It may be in 
your mind, Mr. Stewart, but not in my mind. 

Q. No?—A. For this reason— 

(). I will tell you what I would do. If I were on that board, I would either 
make up my mind to maintain prices or I would sell at a world price. Then I 
do something else for the producer. I just want to convey to you the position 
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- in a nutshell, because we do not get very much, Mr. Brouillette, from long 


explanations, because we are going to deal with this bill in a day or two.—A. I 
hope so, and the farmers of western Canada hope so too, in time for the 


marketing of this coming crop. 


*Q. It will be done all right. Mr. Bennett will attend to that. What we 
want to know— —A. Well, if you will give me a chance to answer your question, 
I think I will; I think I can. The policies that have been pursued in this country 
have been having in view that a short crop might occur in North America. Now, 
as to what extent that will influence the policy of a board again is coupled with 
what the prospects are with the developing of co-operation among these countries. 

Q. Yes, but my dear fellow, you told us a half a dozen times this morning 
that no one could prophesy what was going to happen. I am asking you a 
straight question as to whether or not, in your opinion, a board set up by this 
government should pursue a policy of maintaining prices?—A. If you are 
satisfied that there is no chance for developing among the exporting countries 
of the world a policy that is sane, and your board and the government, when it 
starts operating, feels that it is necessary to take different action which involves 
unrestricted competition and the survival of the fittest, that is a matter for the 
board to decide upon then when they are in possession of all the facts and con- 
ditions related to the problem. 

Q. Is not that exactly the condition you have had to contend with?—A. I 
would not say it is. 

Q. Well, I am bound to say I cannot agree with you?—A. Well— 

Q. But that is quite easy?—A. That is each man’s right. You get the 
difference, Mr. Stewart? 

_.Q. Will you tell me any country that is interested in whether Canada sells 
her wheat,,or not—any, other country that is her competitor?—A. Which is 
interested? a 

Q. In Canada selling her wheat?—-A. Oh, I can’t speak for the other coun- 
tries. I would not pretend to speak for them. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I think Mr. Stewart’s question leads to this: If you were 
on the board, would you be in favour of attempting to regulate world markets or 
regulate the price to the producer? 

Hon. Mr./Srewart: No, it is not that, Mr. Ralston. The producer is another 
question ‘altogether. I am assuming that the producer is going to get a price for 
his wheat. I am talking about selling wheat now, quite apart from the producer 
altogether. This board naturally will buy wheat either on a minimum price or 
on the every-day price. They will buy wheat, and one policy that will be pur- 
sued—I am not concerned about that because I believe there is a general desire 
to give the producer a reasonable price for his wheat. Nobody suggested any- 
thing else here. But when it comes to the selling of it, that is what we are con- 
cerned with. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I gather from your statement that you believe we should maintain the 
price rather than getting on the market and selling our wheat at the world 
prices or prevailing prices; that if we went down, the Argentine would just go 
below us and we would drag the market down in consequence?—A. She did do 
that. 

Q. Yes, I agree. But my dear fellow that is what I am trying to say to 
you, that I do not believe that there is any sympathy exhibited between the 
selling countries of the world. I have not noticed any up to date. They are 
going to sell their wheat if they can, and the smoothest salesman will sell the 
most. 

Mr. Portrrous: Or the cheapest. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Yes, or the cheapest; put it that way if you like. Would you say you do 
not just agree with the statement that we should maintain, as one of the chief 
exporting countries, our price, so that there will not be a consequent drop in 
world prices?—A. You would judge a country a good deal by the people most 
affected, as to what the people most affected in that country have to say, and 
judging from the attitude of organized farmers and their leaders, there is a real 
sympathy in the Argentine for the policy followed here. 5 

(J. Let me tell you that the farmer is not the exporter of wheat. He does 
not get near that, unfortunately?—A. No. 

@. And I do not know whether he could help himself if he did. There are 
too many of them. The Lord made too many farmers. That is one of the 
troubles in this country of ours and several other countries?-—A. It seems to me 
too much of everything. 

Q. I want to get away from the idea of the producer. We agree about that 
—at least I assume we do, that he has got to get a decent price; because there | 
are so many of them, if you give him a decent price, everybody else will be 
helped by it. But it is when we come to sell this product that I am concerned 
with. Mr. McFarland, if I am correct in making this statement, has intimated 
on several occasions that there was only one thing to do and that was to reduce 
acreage. That was one scheme that he suggested. Now, I asked you that ques- 
tion to get your answer. But what I am talking about is the selling agency, 
the agency that is going to dispose of this grain?—-A. As to what they should do? 

Q. Yes, what should be their policy in connection with it?—A. I don’t know 
of a better answer than I gave you, Mr. Stewart, that that board would have to 
be in possession of every possible ‘bit of information they could gather as a board 

as to what they should do. 

Q. Well, you would not advise that board to hold wheat above the world 
price. I am going to be very frank with you. I do not see how on earth you 
could do that. If you can tell me any way they can, I would be glad to know 
it. I do not believe—I will be very frank with you—that you can sell wheat 
unless you are willing to take the price your purchaser is willing to give vou for 
it?—A. Mr. Chairman, ‘before I would attempt to give a further answer on that 
question, I would want to know what board you are talking about. 

Q. The board provided in this bill?—A. And as to what they are doing. 


The CHarrMAN: What they may do. 


The Wirness: The premises as to how they are operating. What is this 
board doing that you are speaking of? 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

@. Selling that grain?—A. Is it bought on initial payment, or how? 

@. I don’t care how it is done, the board is in possession of the grain and 
is going to sell it?--A. Does it have complete control? 

Q. Yes, this bill provides for complete control?—A. That board will have 
to settle the problem as it faces it at the time it starts operating, it would have 
to see the situation in the wheat exporting countries and in the importing countries. 
I don’t imagine the Board would deliberately create a situation that would 
discredit the Board before it operated six months. 

. I would hope not?—A. No. 

Q. But I want to ask you a plain question: Do you think that the Board—I 
know what you have in your mind—the Board is going to take into consideration 
something that will happen in the future. Let me say this to you very frankly, 
there has been too much of that thing in the marketing of our wheat—thinking 
of something that will happen in the future—and in my opinion you have to 
market wheat when you can sell it and at the price you can get for it. I may 
be all wrong about that but I want to get your opinion about it. 


‘ 
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_~. The CHarrMan: That is a clear statement. 


i, : : : 

ea The Wirness: Our organization would be quite prepared to express an 
opinion in the light of any information we may have from now until the time 
oe ee ee operating, but I would not wish to express any opinion at this time 
on that. 


By Hon, Mr. Stewart: 


ea Q. Well, we have arrived at conclusions in connection with this bill: at 
least, we have got to know something about what we are doing when we become 
_ parties to putting this legislation on the statute books. And I would just say 
very frankly to you, Mr. Brouillette, if the Board did not follow the policy of 
selling whenever the market was available and at the price the market offered, 
then I think it would be a bad bet. That is just my opinion, it is not anybody 
elses?—A. We have to have in. mind, Mr. Chairman, that the world takes only 
so much wheat; it is a question as to whether or not you are going to be satisfied 
_ to have your share in that market, or if you are going to expect more than your 
reasonable share in that market. That would be a matter for the Board and 
‘the government to decide upon. 
. Q. Well, I fancy the Board will have to make decisions as to what they 
will do, the government very likely will back them up, if they go too far astray? 
» —A. TI imagine the Board will operate under the conditions of their organization— 
Q. I tell you what worries me, Mr. Brouillette; you talk so much about 
what may happen and what may come about, that may be all right but in hard 
- cold-blooded business the thing that counts is to get rid of your stuff?—A. And 
_ the man who knows ahead what is going to happen, he does not exist? 
a Q. I agree with you on that, that is one thing we will agree absolutely on; 
so many of us have bitten on it and been caught?—A. That is so. 


Be ee 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Mr. Brouillette, of course you and I have been associated for many years 
in farmer organizations and IJ think we talk the same language. What I propose 
to ask you. is this: Is it a true statement to make that the pools were not as 
_ effective as they should have been because they did not have control? 
The CHAIRMAN: Because what? 
Mr. VauLance: Because they did not have control? 
The Wrrness: I think so. 


“By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You think so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us go back a little beyond the pool—and I want you to correct me 
if I am wrong—the thing that inspired the farmers of Saskatchewan probably 
more than any other thing to bring about a pool was the operation of a 1919-20 
wheat board, is that true?—A. Yes, it would have a whole lot to do with it. 

Q. Well, now, you remember the 1919-20 wheat board?—A. Yes (nodding). 

The CHairman: Speak up, Mr. Brouillette, because your language is of 
the sort that cannot be taken down. 

. Mr. VauuaNce: I can understand it. 

’ The CHarrMAN: We can understand it too, but it is not of the sort that 
ean be transcribed. 

| Mr. Vatuance: Probably we had better have somebody* to transcribe it 
_ then. 

eB The CHarrMAN: There is no reason why you should become impertinent, 


Mr. Vallance. 
: Mr. VALLANCE: I did not know that I had—what was that? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I say, there is no reason why you should become imper- 
tinent about it. 

Mr. VALLANCE: [ don’t want you to start correcting me. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would never attempt to correct you about anything. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Well, Mr. Brouilette, you probably remember better than I do why the 
wheat board of 1919-20 was set up; that board was created in the interest of the 
producer wasn’t it?—A. I do not know what the intention of it was, Mr. 
Vallance. 

Q. What was the whole market condition at the time the board was created? 
—A. [—just off hand—I don’t know what you have in mind. 

Q. The point I am trying to make with you is this; was that 1919-20 wheat 
board in the interest of the producer, did he get more through the board than he 
would otherwise have received in the open market—in your opinion?—A. Well, 
you can’t make comparisons. 

Q. He either believed he was getting something better or he didn’t get as 
good; in your opinion what was he getting?—-A. You see, to get the price of 
1919 to compare with the board—we don’t know what it would have been. 

Q. You know what the markets were at the time you started out—you are- 
not prepared to make a statement as to that?—A. It is hard to make com- 
parisons. 

Q. There is no comparison about it. I want to know if under the board 
set-up the farmer was able to get more for his wheat; did he get more because 
of the fact that the board operated, or not. That is the question I want 
answered. It leads up to some other questions I am going.to ask you?—A. At 
first, if I remember correctly, the farmers were notso delighted; but finally on 
the outcome of the thing they were quite satisfied with its operations.” 

Q. They were. Do you still know, or do you think that they still feel the 
same towards the proposed board; I mean, this board to be set up. Are they 
expecting the same from it as they did from that?—A. How do you mean, the 
same? . 

Q. The same result or a little better than they got under the other board? 
—A. If I did not feel that I would not be here supporting this. I would say yes. 

Q. So from their experience they feel they would be better off by the crea- 
tion of a board simply because of their experience with the 1919-20 board?—A. 
Not solely on that, by any means. 

Q. I see?—A. They believe—you may put it this way—that if there is 
any improvement to be hoped for in respect to the marketing of grain there is 
more for them to expect through the operation of such a set-up than continuing 
with the open market. ; 

Q. Now, Mr. Brouilette, you have been, of course, closer to the farmer in 
the last few months than I have, and naturally I am interested in knowing what 
the farmers expect. To be quite frank with you, I have had considerable cor- 
respondence by wire and by letter from them; but I want to know your opinion 
as to what the farmers are expecting? Are they expecting that this legislation 
is going to fix prices?7—A. What do you mean by “‘fix prices;” you are putting 
the question? 

Q. A stabilized price, a price such that the farmer will know that when he 
delivers his wheat what he is going to get; does he expect he is going to get an 
initial payment, and does he prefer that to a participation certificate as we 
used to get through the pools?—A. Your first question, as to whether or not he 
is going to get a minimum price; do you mean by that it would be an attempt 
to establish the price of wheat during the year? . 


\ 
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“Q: Yes.—A. And at the time of delivery— 
Q. Does he think this board has the power in this bill to fix the price for 
his commodity?—A. I mentioned this morning that it was my understanding 


_ that the board would have the authority in this bill to set the initial payment, 


or you might term it the minimum payment at whatever the board in its wisdom 


may decide to do. 
@. You think there is lots of latitude?—-A. I am satisfied the farmers do 
not expect to get less for the time being at least under these conditions through 


_ the operations of this board than they have been receiving through the stabili- 


ct 


zation efforts. 
Q. I see, so that you think the farmers are not expecting—what they are 
expecting is that this board will have such latitude that they will be able to do 


_ many things they can’t anticipate; that is your interpretation?—A. That is my 


understanding. 

Q. You made the statement this morning—?—A. You will pardon me, Mr. 
Vallance. 

Q. Sure?—A. In order that there is no misunderstanding of that point, I 
made it clear when I mentioned what could be done with a voluntary producer 
controlled pool compared with this kind of a set-up in this connection. 

(. Now, dealing with voluntary pools, you and I know—we have had one 
in existence in our province?—A. I have been chairman. 

Q. Dealing with the voluntary pool now as we have it in Saskatchewan— 


_ this brings up an added thing—what percentage of the farmers of Saskatchewan 


to-day are really delivering under the pooling system?—-A. A small percentage. 
Q. A small percentage?—A. Yes, to the pool; more to the elevators. 
Q: I am not talking about your elevator system at all now, you are still 
drawing a good volume of business to your elevators; but'in the pool itself there 


is but a very small percentage?—A. A small percentage. 


@. You said this morning in reply to a question that Colonel Ralston put 


_ to you that the Argentine farmer was not happy with the conditions under which 
he is marketing his crop; can you tell us of any country to-day where the pro- 


ducers are happy?—A. Oh, I did not mean to infer that they were— 
Q. I want to know where there are any producers to-day who are happy ?— 


A. No; but the reason I mentioned the Argentine was because it was being held 
up as an example for marketing. 


Q. You mentioned the fact this morning, also to Colonel Ralston, that the 


Canadian exporters only exported 30 per cent of the Canadian wheat and that 


the three big international exporters exported as much as 70 per cent; that is 
the statement isn’t it?—A. According to my information. 

Q. Well then, do you expect that this bill if it is put into operation as now 
presented to us will deprive these large international exporters from doing 
business in Canada?—A. I do not know what the board will do, it depends. I 


think it has a bearing, Mr. Vallance; that is, what your policy is going to be in 
_ regard to these other matters you are discussing. 


Q. I gather from your evidence that you are in favour of the bill. I suppose 
you have done just as I have, you have read the bill, thought it out, asked your- 
self questions; I have asked myself that question and I ask you if you have 
asked yourself that question: Are these international exporters or traders going 


to be eliminated, the three large ones?—A. I do not know if they are going 


to be. You at least expect they are going to be to a very large extent but you 


_ would think that the people who are interested in the export of Canadian grain 
are going to be more interested in the exporting of Canadian grain than ‘they 
would be in the export of other grains. 


Q. Well, now, of course, we have all agreed—I do not think there is anyone 
who has discussed this bill either i in the House or in this committee but is agreed 
that something must be done in the interest of the producer, and there are quite 
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a few individuals who believe that this bill is the answer to that relief to the 
farmer. So that, in your opinion, you would expect this bill to provide relief 
for the farmer in ‘the marketing of his wheat?—-A. There has been more than one 
suggestion advanced. 

(. Would you be in favour rather of the system as Heh Oak in the (en tetie: 
where you would merely have a control board?—A.. That, and a depreciated 
currency ; they have that there. 

Q. I am not dealing with currency at all?—-A. That is quite different. 

Q. I suppose you could operate a Board in Canada here, even forgetting 
the depreciated currency of the Argentine, or your own if you hke—the position 
of your own currency—and make them the same here as they are under the 
Argentine system, the government stepping in when the market needs some 
bolstering up; or some muscle put into it, as someone has said?—A. A lot 
depends upon what you expect would be done under this Board. 

Q. Isn’t the main point in it is that they want the Board to buy the wheat 
of the farmer, and then for the Board to sell it to all who wish to buy Canadian 
wheat?—A. Yes. | 

@. Would you also be in favour of this Board taking over the 225,000,000 
bushels—or whatever the amount is—of a carry-over?—A. Of course, that is 
involved. 

Q. That is why I am asking?—A. Probably your question really means 
can it be marketed in competition with the producers crop? 

Q. I am asking you if you think the Board should take that over and 
dispose of it as the Board sees fit?—-A. You might have two separate organiza- 
tions or concerns handling the crop—couldn’t you? 

@. No, because we have had one concern in John I. McFarland in the last 
number of years?—A. You have had several concerns, 

Q. Probably we have, but he had been the selling agency of the pools, 
and operating as stabilizer for the government as authorized by Order in 
Council. Now, there is only one question I want to ask you: We have heard 
a lot about the operations of Mr. McFarland, is it your understanding that 
under Mr. McFarland’s stabilizing authority, given by Order in Council, of - 
course, could he have bought at the market price and sold at the world price; 
do you think there was authority given to him to do that, you heard the 
Order in Council read this morning.—A. He was not exporting. 

Q. I mean, was he selling at less than the world’s price to the exporter, 
had he authority to do that——A. I don’t know. Savage ‘ 

Q. You cannot answer that?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you say Mr. McFarland was not exporting any ARES: Oh, there 
might be something that I have overlooked. So far as I understand, no. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Why I asked you that. question is this: my understanding was when he 
took over the sales agencies of the pool, at that time you had European agents 
acting for you, you were exporting yourselves. 


The CHAIRMAN: A condition of his taking over was he should wind up those 
agencies. , : 


The Wirness: That is what I had in my mind in regard to Mr. Ralston’s 
question. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: Did he cease to be an exporter? 
The CHAIRMAN: He closed up those agencies. 


Hon. Mr. Srewartr: Then he sold to Canadian exporters; I see. | 
The CHatrMAN: Not necessarily Canadian exporters; he sold to exporters. 
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dy _ The Wirness: That is what I had in mind. The resolution provided for 
that among other things, in reply to your question, Mr. Ralston. 
he! Hon. Mr. Stewart: I was misled then. I thought McFarland was in the 
export business up to the neck. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


' Q. The term “orderly marketing” has been used several times before this 
committee. I do not think anybody was able to give an answer to just 
-what it meant. Have you any idea what orderly marketing means?—A. I 
do not know if you can get any great amount of agreement on it, but in my 
- opinion it should be a policy that endeavours more nearly to adjust the supply 
- to the demand; that is, to the actual demand at any given time and place. 

Q. Statements have been circulated broadly during the operations of the 
pool that they refused to sell; would you say that was true?—A. Refused to 
sell? 


| @. Yes, held their wheat back off the market and refused to sell?—A. 

On the whole I would say it is not true. 

Q. Some time ago there was a statement circulated widely in the press that 

_ the Honourable J. H. Thomas, Minister in Great Britain, had come before the 
pools and made an effort to buy a large quantity of wheat and the pools refused 

to sell to him. Is there any truth in that statement?—A. There is no truth 

in that statement whatsoever. If there is any wide circulation of such misunder- 
standing in this country it might be worth while to read from our records 
covering exactly that situation. 

Q. I think it will be worth while to have it on the record. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Have you got it with you?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. I suppose there is no objection to his doing so, is there? 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Let us have all the information we can get. 


The Witness: Aside from speaking from:this record, I was present at the 
conference at the time the Honourable Mr. Thomas met our Central Board, 
if not the executive. This was in September, 1929. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


j Q. Hon. J: H. Thomas’?—A. Yes, 

f At the request of the British government, conferences were arranged 
with the right honourable J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal in the British 
Cabinet, and representatives of the wheat pools on September 2nd and 
3rd, 1929, at Winnipeg. 

- Diseussions took place on the possibilities of facilitating the inter- 
change of commodities between Canada and the United Kingdom, having 
regard in particular to the desirability of ensuring an even flow of out- 
ward and return cargoes between Canada and the United Kingdom. 

At the first conference with wheat pool officials, it was evident that 
Mr. Thomas was under the impression that the Canadian wheat pools 
had been refusing to sell wheat at prevailing prices. The situation was 
fully explained to him and Mr. Thomas expressed himself as quite 
satisfied that the Canadian wheat pools were anxious to dispose of their 
wheat, and were freely offering it to consumers at prevailing prices. When 
quoted some months later as criticizing the policy of the pools, Mr. 
Thomas, in an official interview, sent to the Canadian Press by the British 

High Commissioner, made the following statement:— 
2 My attention has been drawn to comment in Canada upon a 
g statement made by me in the House of Commons on the Ist of April. 
The suggestion that the statement was based upon any feeling that 
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the pool had been attempting to hold up wheat is wholly baseless. 
My statement was made in reply to an opposition supplementary 
question and was based on assurances given me, by you, at Winni- 
peg in September, that the pool had been anxious to sell at prices 
substantially lower than those prevailing. I fully accepted these 
assurances, and welcomed them as. evidence of a friendly attitude 
towards my plans for encouraging more regular interchange of goods 
between Canada and Great Britain. I trust you will give full pub- 
licity to this explanation. As you know, I fully appreciate the 
difficulties with which the pool has been confronted, and I earnestly 
hope the situation may soon rectify itself to the advantage of both 
countries. 

Before returning to Seer Mr. Thomas made an urgent request 
that representatives of the pool would continue the conferences with him- 
self and other representatives of the British Cabinet and Messrs. A. J. 
McPhail, D. R. McIntyre and W. A. Macleod, held several conferences 
with the Lord Privy Seal and other members of the British Cabinet in 
London early in February. A proposal was made by Mr. Thomas which 
the pool representatives were prepared to recommend to the serious 
consideration of the pool boards, but the negotiations which Mr. Thomas 
had been carrying on for the sale of British coal in Canada on a large 
scale broke down, and the plan had to be abandoned for the time at 
least. 

Q. What year was that?—A. 1929. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. September, 1929?—-A. This would be in the spring of 1930. The con- 
ference I refer to was in September, 1929. What he had in mind as mentioned 
there in addition to what 1s said, was a forwarding of grain over to be stored 
in what he termed silos, unsold, and when we asked him if he was in a position 
to prepare to buy any wheat, his reply was in the negative. I am glad you 
raised that question. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

@. There has been considerable opposition to the compulsory features in 
this bill and claim is made that if it is,put into effect competition in the country 
elevators will be eliminated. What do you say as to that?—A. What competi- 
tion is referred to? 

@. In regard to prices; just simply competition?—A. I think I remember 
reading that in some of the evidence of the other witnesses. I was rather 
amazed to read that the representatives of any grain firm would hold that up 
as a reason. That is a class of competition that I do not think any of them 
‘favour as a general policy. Rather, if it eliminates that type I am satisfied it 
would be supported by the majority of grain firms; at least, that would be 
made known. 

@. Most of the competition arises where a certain elevator man will give a 
farmer a grade to which he is not entitled in order to get the wheat?—A. That 
will not be removed in this; I do not think so. 

Q. Do you think the farmer will lose any of the freedom that he now 
enjoys under this compulsory bill?—A. As far as marketing is concerned, 
I cannot see it, only in the physical handling. Supposed freedom, perhaps but 
actually, no. In so far as that competition in price is concerned in elevators 
they have a tariff which they are expected to carry out. The farmer expects 
equity, expects fair dealings between one farmer and another, and companies; 
so that should not be looked upon for the purpose of condemning this bill, if 
it interferes with that. I do not see where it will interfere with that. 
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Q. Evidence was given that some one had adduced a farmer could produce 


wheat for 40 cents a bushel. What would you say to that?—A. As to the 


statement? 

Q. Yes?—A. I did not hear that statement, but I have heard some mention 
of it. I think it is a very unfortunate statement, although I understand the 
witness who made that statement made it from hearsay. At the same time, 
being at the head of a great grain firm, he should have known as to whether 
or not it was within any close mark of facts. This is the unfortunate part of it: 
In the west it will do no harm because they know better than that. Business 
dependent on farmers, financial and industrial business in Canada dependent 
on the farmers of the west will likewise know. The injury is in the east where 
the people are not so well acquainted as to their costs, etc., as in the west, 
and they may feel we people in the west, asking for a board of this kind, are 
unfair in our demands, and it is misleading and causes friction as between 
east and west. 

Q. A good deal has been said at times about being able to sell our grain 
if we could take goods in exchange. Do you think that under this board that 
policy could be carried out more effectively?—-A. I would think so. I believe, 
if there is any way of promoting that kind of a policy a board such as set up 
should encourage it rather than be an obstacle. 

Q. In other words, if the government had the responsibility of getting 
rid of this wheat they would investigate every opportunity that was possible 
for us to take goods in exchange?—A. They are the only body that can do that. 
There would be advantages for that reason. I think you might go no further 
than the discussion that took place throughout the country in respect to the 
export of cattle. 

Q. To Russia. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Do you figure this board will have the power to enter into agreements 
with foreign countries in the exchange of their goods for our wheat?—A. I think 
it would be in a position to encourage such an arrangement. 

Q. That is a function Iwannot find in the bill?—A. That power may not 


be there, but it should be in a position to encourage it. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: In fairness to Mr. Richardson I want to state in regard 
to the question of the 40 cents a bushel, he said that it was not his own opinion; 
it was an opinion given to him by a farmer. When questioned later about it, 
he also stated that he did not think it could be done. 

Mr. Lucas: I stated that, Mr. Stewart, when I asked the question. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: In fairness to Mr. Richardson, I think that should be 


_ well understood. 


The Witness: The farmer that made the statement may be able to produce 


it. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: We all understand that. If he had forty bushels to 
the acre he could raise it for 20 cents. 

The Wirness: It is unfortunate such a statement has been made. I have 
been told some of our papers have seen fit to give great prominence to it. 

Mr. VALLANcE: The farmer that made the statement was in a position to 
do it, but the average farmer is not. 

The Wirnuss:» No. I think I can give you names of one or two people 


who say they can do it. I can give you the names, yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. We hear a lot about the freedom of the farmer. It has been intimated 
in this committee that the freedom of the farmer would be infringed on by the 
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introduction of this bill. Now, if I am correct, the farmer must either take the — 
price that he is quoted for his wheat, or keep his wheat at home. That is all 
the freedom he has at the present time, is it not?—A. No, he can ship it or let 
it wait. He can ship it to the terminal and hold it in store. 

Q. He can hold it, he can either keep his own wheat or sell it at the price 
quoted to him?—A. Yes. 

(). The same thing would exist under this bill?—-A. Yes. 

(). Now, there has been some discussion on the minimum price. I under- 
stood you to tell Col. Ralston .this morning that you were in favour of the 
bill if there were a minimum price provided in 1t?—-A. There seems to be a 
misunderstanding there. The drafting of our Central Board’s memorandum was 
on the understanding that when the board was set up it could establish an initial 
payment that might be what is termed to-day a minimum payment, without 
so naming it. 

Q. That is what I was getting at. In Sertien 7, subsection (e) of the bill, 
it says:— ; . 
To make advances to producers and other persons delivering wheat 

at the time of delivery or at any time thereafter, such advances to be at 
such rate per bushel, according to grade or quality or place of delivery, 
as shall be determined by the board with fe approval of the Governor 
in Council. 
Now, is there any reason to believe that the ‘ait payment should not be 
designated as a minimum price? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Except the rest of the section. It provides for participa- 

tion certificates. 


Mr. Porrrous: I am getting at the initial payment. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


@. Could it not be a minimum price?—A. I am prepared to leave that ‘to 
the legal mind. 

Q. I am not—A. That is as to the meaning, as to the interpretation. I 
think Mr. Ralston and the Chairman agreed on that matter this morning. 


The CuHatrMan: It also says that they have tlie right to buy and sell. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. If that initial payment were sufficiently high to ensure, it would be the 
same thing as a minimum price; is that not right?—A. That was our under- 
standing when we supported this, and that memorandum was submitted. If 
there is doubt on that, and if there is any intention of pursuing the policy which 
will involve the necessity of deciding definitely on a minimum price, then, in 
my opinion, the bill should be wide enough to provide for it. VE 

Q. Then there really is in this bill provision for a minimum price?—A. I 
will leave that to the lawyers. 

Mr. VALLANCE: You will not say that the initial payment is all that the 
farmer will accept. The market might be 70 cents and the board Lys say 
that the initial payment shall be 60 cents. 


The CHatrMAN: There is a provision in the bill for buying and selling, 
without the question of initial payment. I think it is not clear. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: The particularity in that section is in regard to som ie 
over of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. 

The CHatrMan: If.that is not clear it can be made clear. 


By Mr. Willis: 

Q. Mr. Brouillette, in regard to the much advertised eoinpalne feature — 
of this bill, may I ask you if I, as a Manitoba farmer, am compelled to sell 
my grain at all or not? Under this bill must I sell my grain?—A. It is not my © 
understanding of it. | ta 
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z  Q. In addition to that, I as a farmer can sell my grain if I want to to my 
_ neighbour, can I not?—A. Yes. 
Q. And I, being near the international boundary, can also take my grain 
_ in my truck and haul it across the line; am I right?—A. If you can do that— 
into the States— 
Q. By paying the duty?—A. If you can do that to any large extent— 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I want to know the formula. 
The Witness: —then I believe it should be provided for. 


By Mr. Willis: 


Q. Why?—A. Because that can develop into a large export business. It 
may. I will not say it can. 

Q. Under normal conditions it will not-—A. No, stuff going through in bond. 

Q. And I can also take my grain down to my siding and put it into my grain 
ear and ship it to Fort William, can I not? There is no provision to disbar 
me from doing this under this bill, is there?—-A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. And at the terminal I can get a vessel and if I like to load my grain 
there is nothing in this bill which says I cannot do so, is there? There is just 
a provision, Section 8, for the control of the elevator company; is not that right ?— 
A. Elevator companies; but with regard to the intent, with regard to that 
method of controlling exports— 

Q. There is nothing in this bill which would prevent me from doing that, 
to the best of your knowledge, is there; and if there is, what is it? In addition 
to that I am not compelled to take or select any one elevator company?—A. No. 

Q@. I can select the elevator company I sell to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that elevator company operates under this bill in the usual way, 
as you understand it—I mean that it operates under the same tariffs, the 
Grain Board tariffs?—A. It would operate under tariffs. I would not be 
prepared to say what tariffs. 

The Cuainman: It says under the Grain Act, subject to the provisions of 
the Grain Act. 


By Mr. Willis: 


Q. The exporter would also operate as usual. He is not compelled in any 
- way; he operates as usual under this bill as an agent?—A. That depends upon 
the policy of the board. 

Q. But as the bill reads he would operate as an agent under the bill, would 
-he not?—A. He could. I would not say he would. It depends upon what they 
decide upon doing. 

Q. Under this bill, as you understand it, Mr. Brouillette, the Grain Board 

does not take over the machinery of the grain trade, does it? There is a 
measure of control, but it does not actually take over the machinery of the 
- grain trade?—A. No. 
, Q. Is there any other compulsion in this bill other than the elevator com- 
pany acts as an agent of the board?—A. Of course, that? does not affect the 
farmer as far as his relationship with the elevator company is concerned. That 
is as far as I can say. 

Q. But there is no other compulsion under this bill other than that, is 
there? There is no other compulsion that you know of other than that the 
elevator companies operate as agents of the board?—A. No. 

: Q. So that, coming down to this point, I submit that the only real com- 
_ pulsion under this bill is that apparently the government is compelled or the 
board is compelled to buy the farmers’ wheat; is that right?—A. Yes. 

——— 1010—4 
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Q. Therefore, in effect, this present grain board is actually a board of 
control; it controls the flow; and the only compulsion in that bill is that the 
elevator company acts as an agent of the board, is not that right?—A. It is 
my understanding of it. It could be just controlled. I hope that is not the 


intention solely. 
Q. But in accordance with the provisions of the bill as you understand it. 


Mr. VALLANCE: Have you read clause 10: “No certificate as to grade or 
weight.” 

Mr. Wiuuis: Yes, I had that in mind when I spoke. I will read clause 10: 
“No certificate as to grade or weight shall be given by any inspecting officer 
under the Canada Grain Act in respect of grain stored in any elevator, after 
notice has been given by the board that such elevator is being operated in 
contravention of this Act.” Control of the elevator companies, is not that right? 


The Witness: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: As agents of the board. 
Mr. Wits: Yes, presumably as agents of the board. 


By Mr. Gobeil: : 


Q. Referring again to that point that Mr. Ralston was arduously tryin 
to make this morning, that at a certain time by reducing the price of wheat 
your organization could have disposed of the surplus, is it not a fact that the 
world market can only absorb a certain quantity of wheat regardless of price? 
—A. I think evidence will be submitted to you before you finish as a committee, 
that will show that the strengthening of price is usually followed by an 
increase in demand and flow of grain into the market. 

@. In your opinion, was there any time during the last couple of years at 
which your organization could have disposed of say 100 million bushels of 
wheat; and if so, at what price?—A. No one can say as to the price. No one 
can say how low the market would have gone, with the pressure of that 100 
millions actually liquidated. I would not want to attempt it. But it is safe 
to say that it would have very much reduced the price. 


By the Chairman: 
. Mr. Brouillette, will you look at page 180 of yesterday’s proceedings, 
Exhibit “B”. Have you seen that?—A. No, I have not seen it. I am sorry. 
 Q. That was filed by the witness, James Richardson, as Exhibit “B” at 
page 180 at the end of the evidence. I think we can clear up some misunder- 
standing, if you look look at that. You will observe that the world’s shipments— 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Not 180, is it? 

The CHatrMAN: Page 180. That exhibit was filed by Mr. Richardson 
yesterday. World’s shipments mean the quantity of wheat available by sur- 
plus producing countries for importing countries. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Do you observe that, Mr. Brouillette?—-A. There is not any explanation 


given here. 
Q. No, but he gave evidence about that and produced this—A. Where does 


he say that? 

Q. I think you can get an understanding of it. You have it now. He gives 
the carry-over, the total crop, Canadian crop and carry-over, what is required 
for seed, feed and home consumption and the ‘balance available ‘for export, and 
the amount actually exported. You will observe that the world’s shipments 
decreased from 715,000,000 in round figures in 1924-25 to 523,000,000 in 1933-34; 
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and this year up to June 21 the figure is 480,000,000 bushels. Look at that 
volume. There is, with one exception, a great diminution in the world ship- 
_ ments, is there not?—A. Evidently. 

Re: Q. Between 1924-25 and 1933-34?—A. Yes. 

ae Q. About 200,000,000 bushels? 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: There are three exceptions. 
The CHairmMAN: I say for the two years 1924-25 and 1933-34. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Oh, yes; but you said one exception. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I took the one exception out. I said just the two years 
(1924-25 and 1933-34. There is a difference of nearly 200,000,000 bushels—to be 
exact 192,000,000 in round figures. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, as to the proportion of the world shipments, I want you particularly 
__ to look at that list headed Canada’s per cent of the world shipments of wheat 
in this exhibit filed by Mr. Richardson. He says in the year 1924-25—that is the 
crop year—Canada shipped 26-94 per cent of the world shipments; the next year, 
48-60; the next year, 35-97; the next year, 41-99; the next year 43-91; the 
next year, 30-39; the next year, 26-32; the next year, 26-89; and then it rises to 
42-97—nearly 43 per cent; and last year it was 37-19 per cent, which you 
observe is 5 per cent less than it was the year before; and the year before that 
was the highest of any year except two since 1924-25. Is that a reasonably fair 
way to determine the volume of business this country does in wheat?—A. But 
the price that was returned to the grower— 

@. That is important?—A. It should indicate. 

Q. But from the standpoint of volume, the way of measuring the volume 
of our shipments to the world would be our percentage of the world’s shipments; 
that would be fair?—A. You refer to what year? 

Q. I am talking about these years that Mr. Richardson gives from 1924-25? 
—A. What year do you refer to as to whether or not it is a satisfactory volume? 

Q. I am not talking about any year being satisfactory; but I say it is a fair 

- way of measuring it?—A. Yes. 
@. What our position is?—A. Oh, yes. 
@. You will observe that from 26:94 in 1924-25 we rose, the year before last, 
_ to 37:19. Now, what I ask you to note is this: There was a small carry-over in 
_ the year 1924-25; as you will observe, that carry-over was only 48,000,000 bushels, 
and the carry-over had risen to 137,000,000 bushels in 1932-33 when we sold 42 
per cent of the world’s shipments—nearly 43—and 219,000,000 last year when 
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we sold 37-19 per cent. What is the explanation of that?—A. Of your increase 
in carry-over? 
q Q. No, what is the explanation of the picture that I have given to you, of the 
increased percentage of Canadian wheat going into the world’s markets, but an 
increased carry-over rising from 48,000,000 in point of bushels to 219,000,000, 
} although, as you will observe, we sold 10 per cent more of the world’s shipments 
_ then than we did in 1924-25?—A. There was a lessening of the world’s takings. 
Q. Exactly, a lessening of the world’s takings. That is the story of our 
position, is it not?—A. Of ‘course, it can be argued that with the United States 
declining, that is being more or less out of the exports—it might be argued that 
_ we shall share larger in that proportion of the market. 
Mr. Portrous: They did. 
Mr. Vauuance: No, you did not. 
The CuarrMan: As a matter of fact we did, ten per cent. 
The Wirness: Looking at it on all sides of the question, the price maintained 
to the producers and that upheld owing to market on exports, and the weight 
_ that has against what had happened had you pressed sales heavier on its part— 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Yes, but the point I am trying to make clear to you is that up to the 
end of June, the 21st of June of this year, we have delivered and sold to the world 
314 per cent of all the world’s shipments of wheat?—A. That is very striking. 

Q. That is a fact?——A. Yes. 

Q. —in Mr. Richardson’s statement?—<A. I say that is very striking. 

Q. And the highest figure that is produced by Mr. Richardson was in 
1925-26 when we sold 46:6 per cent of the world’s shipments, and they did not 
exceed 40 at any time thereafter except two years, 1927-28 and 1928-29, until 
we get down to 1932-33. You find in the year 1932-33, although Canada had a 
carry-over on the 1st of August of that year of 137,000,000 bushels, we sold 
nearly 43 per cent of the world’s shipments. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is something curious about this; if you look at 
Canada’s actual amount exported and the percentage, the bushelage is down when 
there is the largest per cent we have exported. 


The CuarrMAN: Because of the world’s requirements. That is just what his 
answer was, because the world is buying less. That is the reason I wanted to 
ask him—because the world was buying less. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: There is very little difference. We sold 407,000,000 
in 1929. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Or 43 per cent. I frankly confess I do not think that 
estimate is very reliable. 


Mr. Porrrous: World shipments. 

The CHairMAN: Total world shipments were only 614,000,000 bushels in. 
1932-33. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Well, world shipments are dropping all the time, but 
they do not drop so much when the high percentages— 


The CHarrMAN: He has given what I conceive to be the explanation. The 
world’s buying of wheat was less. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Do you not have to take into consideration the per- 
~ centage of Canada’s crop as compared with world shipments? 


The CuHarirman: No. That just shows we were over-producing. That is 
the point exactly. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: No. Although we produced apparently, according to 
this last line, 60 per cent of the world’s shipments, we only shipped 31-25 
per. cent. . 

The CuarrMan: Exactly. The point that this makes plain is—he took 
110 million off for seed and consumption steadily for every year from 1924 to 
1935 without any change or variation at all. Then he takes our total crop which 
was 287 million in round figures in 1924-25, and it rose to 566 million in 1928-29, 
and then went to 443 million in 1932-33. And that year, with that big crop, 
despite all that has been referred to, we sold nearly 43 per cent of the entire 
world shipments. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes, but we had 70 per cent; our crop was 70 per cent 
of the total. 


The CHairMaAn: Yes, but not of the world’s requirements; of world ship- 
ments. And the world shipments have fallen down to 614 million bushels as 
against 928 million bushels in 1928-29. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Our crop was 70 per cent. 
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‘Ae The CHAIRMAN: Seventy per cent of the world shipments. That is the 
point. We were producing large quantities, but still kept our position on the 

SS world’s markets, and sold more than we have in any year, with one or two 

Y paras: We sold the highest amount of any year since 1924, except one 
or two. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I thought we would have to have the crop, and com- 
pare the crop figures of the other countries, to figure out how niuch Canada was 
supplying of those world shipments. 

The CuarrMan: The total of the world shipments is given. 

\ Hon. Mr. Rautsron: The total crop available is important. 
, The CHairMAN: The point is that Canada was selling, according to these 
figures, 48:6 per cent of the world shipments in 1925-26. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: When we had two-thirds; when our crop was two-thirds 
of the world’s shipments. 

The CuairMAn: Two-thirds of the world’s shipments, yes, that is 663, and 
we only sold 48. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: That is right; and when we get down to 1924-25, we 
have only 60 per cent and sell 31. 

The CuHarrMAN: The crop is for the whole year. The percentage is only 
up to the 21st of June. We have got to get the figures at the end of the crop 
year, which would probably be in excess of 31-25. 

Mr. Porrnous: You could not tell yet, because there is a big crop. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The financial side, the question of interest, I suppose Mr. Findlay deals 
with?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Do you believe there is over-production in Canada to-day? The Prime 
Minister says it is the result of over-production. Do you believe that there is 
over-production? Z 
The CuairMAN: I said over-production having regard to world require- 
ments. . 

The Wirnesss: Yes, there is over-production in so far as we are not able 
to sell it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. What is that?—A. If there is not over-production, then there is under- 


consumption. 
Q. The fact that we are not selling it indicates that there is over-production, 


to the Prime Minister. 

The CHamrMAN: Yes, because the figures show that the world is consuming 
as much or more than ever. 

The Witness: I think when you consider that Canada has increased its 

acreage since the war 61 per cent as against Argentine’s 32 per cent, if our 

increase had only been on the same basis instead of 24 to 26 million acres, we 
would have 13 and a fraction million. We must take home to ourselves some 
of the responsibility. 


- By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. For what?—A. For the volume of grain we have. 


q The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say in conclusion—I have 
_ probably taken up too much of your time, much more than I thought I would— 
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I hope you will give some thought to one section in this Bill, it is a minor matter, 
that will provide for some pay to this advisory Board. I do not think it is just 
fair to expect them— 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You have not looked at the supplementary estimates, 

The Witness: Oh! Thank you. 

The CHamrMAN: There is no provision for that here. 

The witness retired. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. Bredt here? 


‘PAUL F. Brept, called. 


By the Charman: 

Q. What is your full name, Mr. Bredt?—-A. Paul F, Bredt; and I live at 
Kemnay, Manitoba. I am President of the Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, 
and a director of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, a member of, 
the executive. Giinress 

Q. And you are a farmer?—A. I am a farmer, sir; I make my home on 
the farm. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Are you a dirt farmer?—-A. I am a dirt farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a statement to make?—A. I have no statement to read, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like, however, to give some of the reasons why we support 


this bill, and I would like to speak not only as a representative of our organiza- 


tions but also as a representative of the producers, to speak as a producer for 
the producer. I consider that I am in a position to do so on account of my 
close connection that I still maintain with my farm; although I am temporarily 
chief executive of the Manitoba Pool Elevator organization I still make my 
home on the farm and have very close and intimate connections with my neigh- 
bour farmers; and I would like to represent not only the organizations but the 
producers, because so far there has been no producer representative appear 
before this Committee. ; 
Mr. VALLANCE: Of course, Mr. Brouillette is also a farmer. 


The Wirness: Yes, Mr. Brouillette is a farmer; but, of course, he lives in 
Regina now. 
Hon, Mr, Ratston: That does not stop him from being a farmer. 


The WirNness: No, it does not. stop him from being a farmer; that is merely 
splitting hairs, Mr. Brouillette is as much a producer representative as I am. I 
will be a little more careful in the choice of my language from now on. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: (Go ahead Mr. Bredt, we are farmers here too. 

The Witness: That is fine. 

It is not at all surprising that the trade as represented by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange are universally opposed to this Bill, because naturally the 
establishment of a Board would interfere with and hamper their operations, and 
to that extent it might curtail some of their activities, as was indicated by Mr. 
Sydney T. Smith the other day when he said there wasn’t enough trade in the 
ups and downs. We all realize that the more ups and downs there are the 
better it is for the brokers. But on the other hand we can’t blame them for it, 
at least I would not blame them. If I were in their position very likely I would 
take the same attitude. I was very much pleased to see almost unanimous 
endorsation also of the idea that during this crisis the farmers ought to be 
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5 protected. When such a statement is made it is very satisfactory to find a big 
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e body of important people endorsing the idea. I was just wondering whether 
that interest is an interest which flows only as the milk of human kindness, or 


whether there is not a little dash of self interest in there too; but even then I 


~ would not blame them, but you can’t just get rid of the feeling that there might » 


be just the notion—well, that it wouldn’t do to kill the goose that lays the golden, 
egg, because naturally if the farmer is put out of operation he can no longer 
produce and that is what was liable to happen unless certain operations had 
;/ been undertaken. The farmers, or a considerable percentage of them, would 
certainly have been eliminated. Therefore, we find they are endorsing, as I 
said before, almost unanimously the matter of support during this crisis. 

It was not at all my intention and it is not my desire now to air before 
this committee any of the differences of opinion or differences in viewpoints 
that exist between the pooling organization and the trade, but the pools have 


been so often referred to before this committee that I feel I would be remiss 


in my duty to the men and women on the land whom I represent and who have 
during the last trying years so faithfully and loyally stood by their organization 
if I did not at least make their position clear; because, when all is said and 
done we are here simply representing the producer. And so, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I would like just as briefly and rapidly as I can to 
bring out some of the points that have been mentioned, and to give our view 
in that connection. Now, whatever the statements made are they always seem 


to be with one intention, to blame the pool for all that has happened, and for 


all the difficulties we are in. Some of these statements are made thoughtlessly, 
some are made intentionally in order to hurt us or to discredit our organizations. 
I was particularly impressed in reading the evidence contained in issue No. 3 
of the report of your proceedings, in a statement by Mr. Milner, or rather 
certain statements that he made as to the carry-over of the pool, and the Hon. 
Mr. Ralston-was quite ready to take it for granted, and he took it in imme- 
diately as a statement of fact. I would like to call your attention to that 
evidence and also to refer to certain of the evidence presented by Mr. James 
Richardson on the same day. I am quoting from Mr. Richardson’s evidence 
now at page 86:— 

I want to state, though, that I believe the false marketing theories 
of the wheat pools have greatly accentuated Canada’s wheat problem. 
The pools were built up on the theory that producers of wheat could 
practically dictate their own prices to the consumer. That theory I believe 
to be wrong, not only because it has been proven wrong during the long 
history of the world, but because pool propagandists, inexperienced in 
the economics of business, have insisted on demonstrating it before our 
eyes.. The pool is mentioned here because the suggested grain board would 
appear to be a fulfilment of the ambitions of the more extreme pool 
advocates who have favoured 100 per cent compulsory pool. 

I believe the pools now deny that their organizations were built up 
on promises that with proper organization the wheat producers could 
dictate prices to the consumers. I have evidence in my files, which I am 
prepared to produce, to prove that the pool organizations were built up 
on such promises. I am prepared to prove this by quotations from their 
own leaders, and I want to say that, in my opinion, Mr. McFarland’s 
close associations with the pools as their general manager has been 
a very unfortunate thing for all concerned the last two years, because 
the same old pool influences appear to have dominated. 

There are several points brought out in these two paragraphs, but the 
one referring to the 100 per cent compulsory pool has been referred to by Mr. 
Brouillette, so I do not intend to deal with it any further. The inference on 
‘Mr. McFarland is really a matter that should not have been mentioned at all, 


but I am quite in agreement with Mr. Brouillette in that connection. Certainly 
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if Mr. McFarland has changed his opinions, he has changed them of his own 


free will. I don’t know whether it can be said that Mr. McFarland has suffered, 
or whether he has lost anything; but if he has lost anything, he has gained 


something that is infinitely greater, because he has gained the respect and 
confidence of thousands of farmers of Western Canada. They are the men 
who now expect and look forward and hope that if and when this Act is intro- 
duced he will be the first chairman of the board, and in gaining that respect 


and confidence I am of the opinion that he has gained infinitely more than he 


might have lost in any other way. I would also say that, knowing the capacity 
and the insight into human nature which Mr. Richardson must have, as head 
of a great business organization, and this might sound ridiculous to you, but I 
am absolutely sincere in saying it, if by some trick of fortune Mr. Richardson 
would have to throw in his lot with our pool executive, I am almost convinced 
that within a few years he would be just as strong a supporter of our ideas 


as Mr. McFarland now is, according to Mr. Richardson’s statement. I should 


like next to refer to the question— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

«). You refer to me. You suggest I had acepted some statement?—A. I am 
coming to that in a moment. 

Q. Thank you.—A. It was in regard to Mr. Milner’s statement; it is on 
page 66. I should like to refer to the other point that. has been made, the 
promises that are supposed or alleged to have been made on which the pools 
were built up. Now, I am quite free to admit that in the beginning of our 
operations we perhaps suffered more from the statements made by over- 
enthusiastic pool adherents than from anything else; and very likely in the 
early days, ten years ago or more, even some of the executives no doubt did 
make statements which at times would have been better not made, because they 
left the wrong impression. But I should like to make this statement, Mr. 
Chairman, that no one can produce any official statement by the board ever 
representing such views. In that position we are no different in being able to 
control any particular individual than the council of the-Grain Exchange is; 
in that some member of the council might do something with which the rest 
do not agree, and while there is no particular point raised about it in any way, 
shape or form, it does not necessarily represent the views of the council Exchange, 
nor as in this case, would I say, that it represents the official views of the pool 
boards. But I happen to have with me an address which I delivered before 
our employees and our board of directors years and years ago. I shall quote 
from it: 

Despite anything that may have been said, written or implied by 
over-enthusiastic pool members or well meaning outsiders on the one 
side and by unfriendly interests on the other side, who made use of such 
statements with the deliberate intention of creating resentment against 
the pool by consumers, there never has been on the part of our pool 


executive or management any idea or intention of price control or 
monopoly. 


I should like you to remember this, that I was talking to men who were going 
out to, as it is put, put over propaganda for the pools. I went on:— 


_The pool was organized principally to prevent the seasonable gluts 
during the heavy delivery period in the fall with consequent low prices 
at that time. It was organized to distribute and regulate the flow of 
wheat belonging to its members to the markets of the world in accordance 
with the demand for actual wheat regardless of how quickly deliveries 
were made from the farm. In doing so the pool expected to get a price, 
sufficient to compensate the grower for his labour and to ensure him 
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decent living conditions. At the same time it is recognized and admitted 


that such price is based upon prevailing world market quotations having 
due regard to parity values. 


Of course, if it is a crime to endeavour to get for the producer a price which 
will at least repay him, compensate the grower for his labour and to ensure 
him decent living conditions, then I plead guilty to the charge. 

The CuarrMan: That is the end of the quotation. 

The Wirness: The end of the quotation. Now, in support of this idea to 
regulate the flow in spite of the heavy deliveries coming in in the fall months, I 


- should like to submit certain figures. The first set of figures cover 1917-18, . 


1918-19, 1919-20, and it gives deliveries for the whole year and the percentage 
in the first three months of the crop year, and it runs from 75-4 to 77-6 to 74:9 
per cent. I should like to supplement these with figures—these figures are 
contained in the Stewart-Riddell report to the Saskatchewan government in 
1921. I should like to supplement that with a list of figures from 1923 to 1934, 
showing the deliveries for the crop year from September, October, November 
and for the balance of the year, for the first three months and the next nine 
months. The figures in this case run from 1923-24 to 1933-34, which is a full 
year. They run from a low of 55-7 in 1927-28 to a high of 78:8 in 1929-30. 
These figures, Mr. Chairman, are taken from the grain commissioner’s report. 
The other figures are from the Stewart-Riddell report, and they are no doubt 
taken from the same source, but they do not quote where they are taken from. 
Then, in order to demonstrate that the price, as a rule, during this heavy delivery 
period is lower than during the balance of the year, I have also prepared a 
further set of figures which gives the price from September to December 
inclusive and the prices from January to August; that is, for the first four 
months on the one side and for the second period of eight months. Despite the 
fact: it costs money to carry grain a perusal of those figures cannot help and do 
not leave any other impression with western Canadian farmers than that it would 
pay to carry grain. So I want to supplement these figures also with figures 
from the Stewart-Riddell report for the years 1910-11 to 1916-17. I was unable 


_ to get figures for the intervening years. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Report of the Grain Board?—A. Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Q. That covers the last of the figures?—A. Yes. 
Q. But not the first?—A. Not the first. Now, the next point— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Are you leaving them?—A. I am leaving the figures. 

Q. Am I correct in assuming you state the pool thought it was good 
business to carry the fall purchases over into the spring?—A. At that time it 
was good business. That was at a time when the world’s supply and demand 
were more nearly equal. I do not want anyone to get the impression that I 
am implying that I am speaking of the pool; but it certainly did apply at that 
time. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What year was that? 

The CuHaArrMAN; It started in 1910. 


The Wirness: Now, the next point: the false marketing theories. I am 
not quite certain that this vague term applies. It may be an orderly market 
or a disorderly market, a holding policy or a refusal to sell; but in any case 
whatever it is I take exception thereto, and while most of these statements have 
already been contradicted time and time again they always come up, and I 
quite admit after listening to the evidence I found it rather hard on the temper 


and hard on the nerves to sit still and have these old hoary chesnuts dragged 
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out again and again, and all of them with the one intention that the pools are 
to blame. And I was amazed, disappointed, as I mentioned before, when even 
the honourable Mr. Ralston seemed to take it for granted that the statement 
was correct that the pools are responsible for the heavy casry-over and quite 
fell in line with it. On page 66 of number 3, referring to the carry-over, Mr, 
Milner as the witness, speaking of the large carry-over said:— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Yes! 
Farland was obliged, to liquidate. 
And the chairman said: “A little louder, Mr. Milner, please.” And it goes on:— 
Q. The large carry-over resulting from pool operations?—A, Yes. 
Hon. Mr, Ratston: Be fair. Read the first part. Read the passage. I 
think you are searching with a fine toothed comb to find something. 
The Witness: Where shall I begin? 
Hon. Mr. Rautsron: Read the question before, It says:— 
Q. Well, what do you mean by that, just explain that?—A. Well, 
the result of their operations was a large pa he over. 
That is what Mr. Milner answered, 
The Wirness: Yes, that is what Mr. Milner siaawene 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: What I asked him was: “what do you mean by that?” | 


The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. RALSTON: And he said, “the result of their operations was a 
large carry-over.” 

The Witness: And the question you asked was, “Yes?” and the answer 
was, “which this government was obliged, which Mr. McFarland was obliged 
to liquidate.” Then the chairman said, “A little louder, Mr. Milner, please; 
I did not get the question. What was it?” ‘And then the reporter reads:— 

Q. Well, what do you mean by that, just explain that?—A. Well, 
the result of those operations was a large carry-over, 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is Mr. Milner’s answer, “the result of their 
operations was a large carry-over.” 

The Wirness: Yes, “which this government was obliged, which Mr. 
McFarland was obliged to liquidate.” 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: And that is Mr. Milner again. 

The Wirness: Yes. And then the chairman asks:— 

Q. It is the pool carry-over that you referred to?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ralston: 
Q. The large carry-over resulting from pool operations?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rautston: Now, what is your objection? 
The Witness: The objection is simply this, that as I see it you are quite 
prepared to take that for granted that it was the result of the carry-over. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Do you see the question mark after it? And the 
chairman accepted it in the question before when he said:— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is the pool carry-over that you referred to? 
The chairman asked that question. 


The CHatrMan: I had reference to this pool carry-over and Mr. McFar- 
land’s carry-over. 


A. Which this pen Grane was obliged, which Mr, Mc-. 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: It is repeating Mr. Milner’s words and putting them 

in the form of a question, and the chairman did exactly the same thing in the 
question before. I used exactly the words Mr. Milner used, namely, “ the large 
carry-over resulting from pool operations ” with a question mark, you see, and 
he said, “Yes.” 

The Witness: I was struck with it yesterday. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Let us get this over first. What is your objection to 
it? I do not understand what you mean? 

The Witness: Simply this, that a statement is made, and you are pre- 
pared to accept it. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I beg your pardon. I asked him a question to find out 
what he would say: if that is the large carry-over resulting from pool opera- 
tions, and following that question it was asked by the chairman. Please don’t. 
suggest that because a person asks a question he is accepting everything that is 
said. I may ask you some questions, and I may not accept all your answers. 

The Wirness: You are perfectly right. However, I do not want to leave 
the impression here that I am singling out anyone. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Well, you certainly have. 

The Witness: If that is the feeling, or if that is the understanding that 
this is not a fair statement to make on my part, I will be quite prepared to 
delete the whole reference and simply deal with the carry-over. 

_ Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am sure you would. I am only saying that since you 
singled me out I want you to read the whole passage and see if, in the light of 
reading that over again, you think it is invidious—asking the question following 
the question of the chairman and using exactly the same words as Mr. Milner 
used. 

Mr. Portrous: It was a leading question. 

The Witness: I am quite prepared, if the committee so decide, that this 
whole matter be deleted and simply deal with the question of the carry-over 
only, without any reference to the question, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly happy to. 
have the record stand as it is. 

The Witness: That is satisfactory to me also. 

The CuarrmMan: Far be it from the chairman to interfere when both 
parties are happy. 

The Witness: Now, what are the facts in this connection? I am quoting 
figures now for the last two full pool years, 1928-29 and 1929-30. In 1928-29 
the total Canadian carry-over was 127,000,000 bushels, and the pool’s share of 
that carry-over was 41 per cent. Now, the percentage of the total handlings 
was 51-3 per cent for the pool. In that particular year I submit that the pool 
had less than its proportionate share of the carry-over. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What was that year? 

_ The Wirness: 1928-29. 

The CuHarrMan: In 1928-29 the carry-over was only 92,000,000, bushels, 
according to Mr. Richardson’s figures, and 127,000,000 bushels in 1929-30. 

The Witness: 127,000,000 in both years. These are the figures from the 
wheat studies of the Leyland-Stanford university and they are also on hansard 
in your own speech, sir. 

The Cuarirman: Yes, I know, from our own statistics. Look at the 
figures. 127,000,000 bushels is for 1929-30 and not for 1928-29. The state- 
ment is compiled by Mr, Richardson. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Be careful or you will be taken as having accepted 
Mr. Richardson’s figures. 
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The Witness: I am not certain whether I have the hansard here. There 
are a great many statistics quoted. 

Mr. Porrrous: That is true. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I think this is perhaps what you want. 


The Witness: Quoting from Hansard at page 3853, the carry-over for 
the year ending August 31, 1929, was 126,988,000 odd—lI call it 127,000,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 

The Wirness: Then 1930, that is 1929-30, 127,160,154. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. I noticed yesterday that his figures one year are 
different from ours. Mr. Richardson’s figures in one year are different from 
those of the Statistics department. The 227,000,000 are there, but they are 
on different dates. His is one year ahead. ‘ 

Mr. Porrrous: Those figures are on August 1. 

The CuatrmMan: Yes, that is the crop year. However, go on, Mr. Bredt. 


The Wrrness: In 1929-30, the Canadian carry-over again was 127,000,000 ~ 


bushels. The pool share of that carry-over was 50 per cent, and the pool 
handlings in that year of the total were 51:3 per cent. It is rather a coincidence 
that the carry-over of the pool handling and the total are identical; that is, 
127,000,000 carry-over and the pool handles 51-3 per cent. Does this indicate 
that the pools were responsible for the large carry-over? They had 41 per cent 
in the one year, 50 in another; they handled 51-3 per cent. Now, surely they 
cannot be accused of not selling, withholding, refusing to sell or holding up 
the price, because if they had, they would not have sold so much. They sold 
more, comparatively, than the trade did. They only held 41 per cent of the 


carry-over in the one year when they might have held off 50; and in the second . 


year they held 50 per cent and they handled 51:3 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. They were actually in the export business then?—A. They were actually 
in the export business. 

The Cuatrman: I think on those figures he makes it abundantly clear that 
the pool was not responsible for an increased carry-over. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: The pool was carrying over less than the trade. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: On the percentage of handling. 

The CuHairMAN: On its relative proportion. 

The Wirness: Having regard to the handling, the pool was carrying 
over less— . 

The Cuarrman: than its relative proportion. 

The Witness: That was mentioned also before. If the trade was so 
anxious to sell, why didn’t they sell? No one prevented them; and if they 
by any chance make the excuse that there was a price established and that they 
couldn’t sell because the pool was selling at that price, then I suggest they 
were hiding under the umbrella that the pool was holding, and that was 
certainly a statement that they very vigorously denied at that time, because 
that would mean that the pool established the price, while they took the stand 
that they were establishing the price. But the record shows conclusively that 
we have been free sellers in that market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The figures Mr. Brouillette gave for four years was a total carry-over 
in the aggregate of 402,000,000, of which the pool bought 117,000,000 and. the 


trade 285,000,000—that is for the four years—and that the percentage of the 
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business should have necessitated the pool carrying over 200,000,000 bushels 


instead of 117,000,000. Those are the figures he gave.—A. But I simply took 
out the last two years without referring to the previous years, in order to 
make it clear that at the end of the pool year the pool did not hold and thus 
could not be held responsible for any large carry-over. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


5 as pool handling approximately 50 per cent?—A. It was 51-3. 
. That is one year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the four years, a little over 50 per cent, Mr. Brouillette said. Is 
that right, Mr. Bredt? Is my memory right?—A. Yes. As a further proof, I 
want to give a few figures in connection with our endeavours to sell wheat in 
the fall of 1929. In July, August and September, 1929, we endeavoured to the 
best of our ability to sell actual wheat. There was a violently fluctuating 
market at that time in Winnipeg. We had tremendous competition from the 
Argentine. The discounts were the widest, I think, that they have been, at 
least as wide—25 and 30 cents a bushel. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What year? 


By the Chairman: 


@. Excuse me, you mean the spread?—A. Yes, the spread between our 
Canadian wheat and the Argentine wheat. That was in the fall of 1929. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: . 


Q. The crop year of 1929-30?—A. 1929-30. We tried our very best to 
sell and we simply found it impossible. If we lowered our price, the Argentine 
would just drop theirs in proportion, and the result was that we did not sell 
any more wheat. To give you an indication of how keen the pools were to 
sell actual wheat, I want to tell you that out of 76 marketing days which 
were in those three months, we offered wheat on 52 days under the market, and 
that at prices from 4 to 63 cents lower. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. The future price?—A. The Winnipeg future trade; and it had little or no 
effect, because the minute we reduced our price, the Argentine immediately would 
drop their price and their was little or no wheat—no extra wheat sold as a result. 

The CuHairMAN: Because the total shipments that year, Canada’s share in 
the shipments was less than 31 per cent—less than 304 per cent. 

The Witness: During the first eight months of that year, Mr. Chairman— 
that is from September, 1928, to April, 1929—the pool sold 163,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and if we could have maintained that rate—the reporter has taken 
that away—if we could have maintained that rate of about 20,000,000 bushels 
a month, we would have had little or no carry-over. But on account of the 
tremendous competition coming in there—I am speaking from memory now— 
there was only approximately half of that amount per month sold. But surely 
when we are so anxious to sell wheat, when we did offer it below the cost that 
it could have been supposedly bought at on the Winnipeg Exchange and we 
had no result—for a while we did not offer wheat. On one day in particular the 
price dropped 10 cents. It was from the 3rd to the 6th. There was a holiday 
in between. The price in August, 1929—October futures dropped from $1.65% to 
$1.548. In a market which was so nervous we felt that we should not further 
depress it by making any further offerings of wheat, and for a period of a few 
days we did not offer any wheat. That may have been taken as a policy to 
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withhold wheat; but I ask you as business men, what would you have done? 
Was that not the proper policy to pursue? You dropped your price; you were 
lower than the supposed market price and yet you could not sell. Then the 
market dropped another 10 cents. Well, let it steady. That is the attitude we 
took. ; 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You say you actually did that for 52 days out of 76?—-A. For actually 
52 out of 76 days. 

Q. In what months?—A. In the months of July, August and September, 
1929. That is, in two out of every three of the marketing days we offered for 
less than the price quoted on the Winnipeg Exchange, and we could not sell the 
wheat because Argentine just dropped that much lower. So I think we have 
a little experience of what we may expect to happen when we get into cut-throat 
competition with the Argentine. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Did the market rally when you dropped out?—-A. On August 6th it was 
$1.542. It stayed at that price for a few days and then went up to fifty-five, 
then down to fifty-two again, fifty-two, fifty-four and fifty-six, and then went 
up to sixty-four, and even before that we had renewed a marketing office. So it 
cannot be said in any way shape or form whatsoever that we did not do our 
level best to sell wheat. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Pardon me, where you said fifty-two—and those other 
figures—it should have been $1.52, and so on. 

The Wrrness: Yes, I left out the fractions also. 

Now, the question might be asked if the price on the Winnipeg exchange 
being quoted in the futures market was higher— 

The CHarrRMAN: Was what? 


The Wirnuss: Was higher;—we were making offers for overseas for the sale 


of actual wheat. I think you would refer to it as a widely fluctuating market. 
I might say that from July 13th to the 15th the price went up 113 cents, from 
$1.554 to $1.66%; and from the 19th to the 20th it went down 6 cents, from 
$1.68 to $1.62. I mentioned that ten cent drop from the 15th to the 16th of 
August. It went up seven and an eighth cents. And on the 20th and 21st it went 
down 6% cents; so it was what I would consider a wildly fluctuating market. 
Now, we were holding considerable quantities of wheat. It was known to 


everybody, we could not have hidden our identity in trying to sell any large 


quantities on the Winnipeg futures market; and immediately we had stepped in 
and sold futures why everyone else would have jumped in and sold futures, and 
we would have had one of the greatest marketing debacles we have ever had; 
and then those that are opposed to the pools would have pointed their finger 
at us for creating this situation; they would say, we are the organization that was 
established to stabilize prices, but it would have been the case of the farmers 
losing their heads at the first opportunity, that we should use a little common 
sense. If we had done that the price undoubtedly would have gone down very 
materially and we would have been blamed, and the people who are now accusing 
the pools of holding up prices would be the first to blame us for being responsible 
- for this calamitous drop. Well, we didn’t do that; we sold as much wheat as 
we possibly could—as much wheat as we actually could—and remembering the 


items of the carry-overs which I have quoted I think you will admit, Mr. Chair- ~ 


man, that we have been reasonably successful, because at the end of the year 
we had less than our share of the carry-over that we might reasonably have 
been entitled to. That is another indication that the pools have been free sellers, 
they have been anxious to sell their wheat. Mr. Brouillette has referred to the 
statement given out by the Hon. J. H. Thomas so I do not need to refer to that. 
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- [ would like to read a short statement which is taken from Vol. 7, No. 2, 
of “Wheat Studies,” published by the Food Research Institute at the Leyland- 
Stanford University in December, 1930; and their opinions are very conserva- 
tive in any statements they make. Respecting 1929-30 this statement 
appears: — 

It is clear that for the year 1929-30 as a whole the pool cannot be 

alleged to have taken less than its share of Canadian sales of wheat. 

To sum it, up: We have shown that we have had lower carry-overs in these two 
crop years 1928-29 and 1929-30, than we were entitled to. I have produced 
- evidence that we were actual sellers for actual wheat overseas during the months 
of July, August and September, 1929. Thirdly, there is that statement by the 
Hon. J. H. Thomas denying any charge of pool holdings. And fourth, there is 
this statement here from ‘Wheat Studies.” Now, surely these facts should stop 
the attack on the pool holding policy, the charge of the pools being responsible 
for the large carry-overs, once and for all; but I am afraid that it is bound to 
crop up again, but I sincerely trust that I have put the matter before you gentle- 
men of this committee that you can understand and realize the efforts that we 
have made consistently to sell Canadian wheat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bredt, I do not want to interrupt you, but what impressed me most 
was your statement on the 52 out of 76 days that you were offering wheat at 
less than the price at which it was being quoted on the market. Have you the 
dates and figures, because I think that would be a very clear indication of 
what has actually happened?—-A. These figures have never been made up. 

Q. It is the first time I have ever heard of them, that is the reason I ask 
you?—A. I would like to consult with my colleagues, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Quite so?—A. I have the figures here. I have the dates exactly. But 
if they are to be put in I would like to have the opportunity of making a little 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think probably we had better do that, probably we had 
better adjourn at this time and give Mr. Bredt an opportunity to prepare his 
statement. Will you do that then? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will resume—at what hour; will half past ten be con- 
venient? You can resume your statement then. 

Hon. Mr. RAusTon: Half past ten a.m.? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. To-morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.12 p.m., this day to resume at 10.30 o’clock 
a.m., Wednesday, June 26, 1935. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


he Hous or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1935. 


. The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Perley, in the absence of the 
Chairman, Mr. Bennett, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Gobeil, Lucas, Perley, Porteous, Ralston, Stewart, 
Vallance and Willis. 


Mr. Paul T. Bredt was recalled, examined and retired. 

Witness filed a statement which appears as Exhibit “C” to the Minutes of 
Evidence hereto; also statements produced and referred to by the witness at the 
meeting of Tuesday, June 25, pages 233 et seqg., marked as Exhibits “D,” “E” and 
pay?” 
~The meeting adjourned till 4 p.m. 


<a ae 3 


4 p.m. 
Mr. Perley in the chair. 


Mr. Bennett, a member of the Alberta Wheat Pool Board, appeared and read 
a prepared statement, was examined and retired. 


The meeting adjourned till Thursday, June 27, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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-MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


| House or Commons, 
ES June 26, 1935. 


| The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
-and Powers of the Canada Grain Board met at 10.30 am., Mr. E. E. Perley, 
acting chairman, presiding. 


é Mr. Prrtny: Gentlemen, I understand the chairman cannot be present 
this morning, but he suggests we proceed with the present witness and probably 
‘finish with one or two others, and it is likely he will be here this afternoon. 
It will be necessary to elect a temporary chairman. 


Mr. Portrous: I move Mr. Perley act as chairman. 
Mr. Wixuus: I second the motion. 

~ Hon. Mempers: We agree. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Take the chair. 


2 The Acrinc Cuamman: We will proceed with Mr. Bredt and finish his 
statement. 


Paut D. Brent, recalled. 


| The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, yesterday afternoon the 
chairman threw out the suggestion that it might be well, if we felt so disposed, 
to submit the record of our offers during the three months of July, August 
and September, 1929, which I had referred to in this committee, so that the 
committee might have an opportunity to study them. I asked that I be given 
an opportunity to consult with my colleagues, and we have decided that in 
“spite of the fact this information has never been given out in such detail even 
to our own delegates’ meetings, in the interest of all concerned we are prepared 
to submit this statement. I had half a dozen copies run off; I did not have 
the opportunity or the time to check them. There will not be copies for all 
members of the committee. I am going to read from the original, and I would 
like the members of the committee, in so far as it is possible, with the limited 
number of copies available, to follow me. There may be alterations necessary 
-on account of stenographic errors. My statement was that on the 76 market 
days in July, August and September, 1929, we made offers below the market 
varying from one eighth to 63 cents under the Winnipeg option market of 52 
days. You will see by looking at the statement that the figures in brackets 
are the figures which were the offers below the market; those without brackets 
are over. And, then, there are a number of days when no offers were made 
and some days when. our offers were exactly on the market. What I should 
like particularly to refer to is the period from July 17th to July 29th. On 
the 11 days, as I previously stated, we offered at the set price of $1.72, because 
‘the market, as I said before, was widely fluctuating and we felt that perhaps 
by giving a definite offer for a period of time it might be possible to induce 
buyers to come into the market, and that is the reason why some of these 
‘figures, particularly the one on July 20th of 10 cents over the market, appears 
almost ridiculous. But it is on account of the fact, as I have indicated— 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. 10 cents over?—A. No; those are over without the brackets, and it 
was due to the fluctuations of the market. 
Q. Are we looking at the same place. That is a typographical error?—A. 
It is a stenographie error, and they will have to be very careful in printing 
this statement. This is the original which I am going to submit to the secretary, 
and we will have to check that before it is printed. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. It will go into our records?—A. Yes, this will go into your records. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. If I may make a purely mechanical suggestion, I would suggest that 


the words “over” and “under” be put in separate columns, then there. 


is no danger at all of misunderstanding?—A. No; you do not get the continuity, 
because the market fluctuations were the result of those offers, under or over. 
Q. I mean the last column “under” or “over.” Would it not be better 
to put them in two columns?—A. Yes, it would be better to set it out. 
Mr. Portrous: Or put in a plus or minus sign. 
The Witness: We will have to leave that to the ingenuity of the secretary. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: No; the secretary will do what you give him. 


The Wirness: So that explains that 10 cents over the market on that 


particular day; because from the 18th to the 20th the market dropped from 
$1.73 to $1.62, and as it goes on we were still maintaining our offer of $1.72 
on July 24th—no, July 25th, our offer was 44 cents below the market. You 


will see the market was $1.764 and our offer $1.72; still the same steady offer. | 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. There were very serious fluctuations in the market?—A. Very serious 
fluctuations. And referring to August 6th, after the holiday, there was a very - 


serious drop also of 104 cents, and then we decided not to push any more wheat 


onto the market, and for a period of one week we refrained entirely from — 


offering, and during that time the market only dropped 2 cents. So it may 


be inferred that our action in not offering, not pressing wheat on the market — 


had, at least, a steadying influence. I may say in this connection that if there 
are any further technical explanations necessary which I might not be able 


to make, you will have an opportunity ofdirecting your questions to one of — 


~ the later witnesses.’ 
Q. Who is that?—A. Mr. Mclvor, who will be prepared to deal with that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Are you leaving that?—-A. Yes, unless you have something further to ask. 


A. 


vie 


Q. No sales at all?—A. No}; I would not say “no sales” but little or no sales. 
Q. During this period?—-A. During this period. 


By Mr. Willis: 
Q. During which period?—A. During the period given here, the three 
month’s period. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Would you say w hy that information should not be given out to the pool — 
delegates?—A. Well, this is just a detail. They were given the information that — 


we made these offers, though it had no effect; but to submit them in ec would — 
have served no useful purpose. 


Q. 
Q. Did you make any sales of any particular amount during this period?— 
N 3 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It would have saved a lot of criticism in the country at the time, which 
I think you suffer from to-day; if this information had been given out in detail 


it would have saved a lot of criticism which you are suffering from now?—A. Of 


course, looking back at it now it appears so, but then you will realize— 
Q. Hindsight is always better than foresight?—A. Exactly. I am glad you 
said it for me instead of me having to say it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. You quite realize it is hardly understandable to the ordinary layman 


when wheat goes up in price that you do not sell?—A. Exactly. 


@. You can really understand that?—A. Of course, the ordinary farmer and 


the general public do not realize that just because there is a figure marked on the 
_ blackboard that you can sell, because while he as a farmer can get rid of a few 


hundred bushels, or he can get rid of his carload, someone else taking a chance 
to turn it over again—if you were to sell half a million bushels or a million that 
price would very likely disappear and something else come up instead, which 
would be lower.. 

Q. The thing he does not understand, and when I say “he”, I mean myself 
—I always notice and have noticed for a number of years, and that is what I 
think engenders the gambling spirit in most people, that it is towards the end of 
the crop year the prices are usually high, when the grain is always in the hands 
of either the pool or speculator; but the minute it begins to come on the market, 
and the farmer has to market his crop, you can look for a very substantial 
drop?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that was why the pools were formed 
in the first place. 

@. I have not discovered they have been much help?—A. But they have, 
because you have nothing to compare it with. If it had not been for the pools 
our contention is that the prices would have been lower, and I think in view 
of all that has taken place, our contention is well based. 

Q. Well, we will agree to let that go?—A. Yes; I will be very glad to debate 
that question with you. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You notice in the week that you made no offers the market started to rise. 
On the 12th and 13th, it was $1.524, on the 14th, $1.542 and your offer was $1.55, 
on the 15th, $1.56% and your offer $1.57, and on the 16th, the market was $1.64 
and your offer $1.61; during the month of August. I am dealing with August 
now. You make no offering for a week and the market stays steady at $1.543 
down to $1.524. Then, you come into the market when it was at $1.524 and 
you offer $1.54, and then, when you get down to the 17th the market is at 
$1.672 and you offer $1.63. Would you say the fact you came in then was 
instrumental in raising the market, as you had stayed out for a week?—A. The 
point there is that for the three days, 13th, 14th and 15th, there should be no 
brackets; they were over the market; and the reason they were over the market 


_ was simply to give an indication that we were not pressing the wheat on. 


Q. But the market then is rising. That is the point I would like you to 
explain, if you can.—A. Well, that is something I would prefer to have the 
technical man take up. 

Q. It is noticeable in the figures. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Are those quotations cash wheat?—A. No. You will see that it is an 
option basis during July, and then when it comes down to October 1, it is 
October futures. 
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Q. Oh, yes—A. When it comes down to August and Scien it ge 4 


October futures. 

Q. They are all option. Is that an average price for the day?—A. These 
are closing prices. 

@. These are closing prices?—A. Yes. You have got to have a definite 
price and these are closing prices. 

Q. In the instance of July 29, there is a spread there between the price 
you offered wheat for and the price quoted of 63 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you not have sold wheat on the market that day rather than 
sell wheat for export?—A. Well, I explained that yesterday. The reason that 
we did not sell on the futures market was simply this, that to have sold in 
large quantities, that is, even half a million bushels or more, would undoubtedly 
have meant depressing the market, because we could not hide our indentity. 
I mean, the pool could not hide their identity, and if it became known that 
the pool is selling, everybody else would have jumped in and sold and it would 
have created a market. debacle. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I have heard that before, Mr. Bredt. That is no 
reflection, but I say I have heard that before. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. If you had made a sale of your export wheat, would it not have had 
the same effect on the market?—A. No, because that does not go through the 
exchange. Our wheat was not hedged. 


Q. It would be recorded, the sale?—A. But it would show as an export 


trade cf actual wheat. 
Q. At a price much less than the market?—A. The price would be a 
matter between us and the buyer. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. The prices are not published?—A. No, our prices are not published. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. For the information of the committee, Mr. Bredt, how long did the 
pool operate really before they started covering with hedge?—A. Well, Mr. 
Vallance, I have a very good general knowledge— 

Q. You have not got all that information?—A. I can’t give you that 
right off. 

(. That is not in your particular branch. All right. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. These are all fairly high prices there in 1929. As you no doubt know, 
in 1932 it is stated that wheat reached the lowest price that was recorded in 
400 years. What effect did that have on our export sales?—A. 1932? 

Q. That would be the beginning of 1933. 

Mr. Porrrous: January, 1933. - 

Mr. Vatuance: December, 1932. S 


The Witness: In 1932, I know it reached the lowest price that was ever 
recorded, on December 16. Well, undoubtedly it increased the export sales 
tremendously. I think the Prime Minister quoted the percentage. I have 
just forgotten exactly what it was, but it had this effect on the export sales, 
and it brings out a point that is worth while. ‘These figures were given by 
Mr. McFarland in one of his addresses: From September, 1932, to January, 
1933, that is in the five months’ period, we exported an average of 294 million 
bushels a month, and the average price at that time at Fort William was 
465 cents. Of course, 465 cents, I think you all agree, is absolutely ruinous 
to the farmer. 
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= By Mr. Lucas: 


a 


—-Q. That is at Fort William?—A. At Fort William. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. That includes the period that this wheat was 304 cents, does it?—A. 
That the wheat went down to 30. This 464 cents is the Fort William price, 
The 30 cents that has been mentioned, and lower, is the price to the farmer. 

@. But is included in that period that you are mentioning now?—A. 
Included in that period. Then in the next three months, that is for February, 


s March and April of 1933, the price only rose 24 cents, that is the average 
price for the three months, to 49; but we only sold 11 million bushels: 294 
-- million for five months and 11 million for three months. 


By the Acting Chairman; 

Q. Per month?—A. Per month. And in the following three months’ 
period, that is May, June and July, we again sold 21 million bushels per month, 
almost double the quantity then, in the three months’ period, and the price 
had risen to 70 cents. 

Mr. VauuANnce: The price does not seem to be a factor in export at all. 

The Wrirness: So the point that I want to make is this, that while large 
quantities were sold at an absolutely ruinous price, it did not go into immediate 
consumption. They were holding it and using it; and when it was used up, 
and while it was being used up, they filled their requirements but no more, 
because it dropped from 294 million bushels per month to 11 million bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Do you mean it went into the hands of the millers?—A. Oh, it might 
have gone into the hands of millers or speculators. Somebody bought it, 
figuring that it was a low price, and holding it until such time as they needed it 
in actual consumption. : 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Then you mean by May that had been run off?—A. By May that was © 
run off. The supplies. were exhausted and they had to come in for greater 
amounts. ; 

Q. At higher prices?—A. At higher prices. Because you take five months 
at 294, that is 1474, and'three at 11 is 33, that is 180 million bushels divided by 
eight; that is 224 per month in eight, and in the following three the average was 


eal. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. At 70 cents?—A. At 70 cents. But is it not reasonable? And then while 
I am at this, I would like to quote from the record of the Sandford-Evans 


- Statistical Agency. According to their figures, the first 285 million bushels of 


wheat that were delivered of the 1932 crop—that is until the end of January, 
1933—285 million bushel, they brought the farmer $86,000,000. 285 million 
bushels and $86,000,000. You can figure it out for yourselves. That is an average 
of less than 30 cents a bushel. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


_ Q. When you gave us those figures of export, 294 million per month from 
September, 1932, to January, 1933, 114 million per month for February, March 
and April, 1933, and 21 million per month for May, June and July, 1933, those 
are the total Canadian exports, are they not?—A. Those are the total Canadian 


exports, yes. 


ie 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Those are not yours?—A. No. We are not in the export business now 
at all. . 

Q. Oh, you have not been in the export business since 19380?—A. Not 
since 1930. 

Q. I see-—A. To conclude that, I would just like to compare it, as has been 
done previously, with the 177 million bushels that were delivered in the first 
six months period of the 1934 crop—that is the crop that we are now marketing— 
177 million delivered from the beginning of the crop year until the end of Jan- 
uary, 1934, in the six months period, $107,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. End of January, 1935?—A. 1935, yes. Thank you, Mr. Ralston. So 
you have 285 million bushels and $86,000,000 compared with 177 million bushels 
and $107,000,000. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. That includes all the wheat delivered, does it?—A. All the wheat 
delivered. 
Q. Delivered, not exported?—A. No. Those are deliveries. 
Q. Yes?——A. These are the prices that the farmer received, according to the 
Sandford-Evans Statistical Agency. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The 1934-35 crop which you have mentioned—July 31, 1934, to January, 
1935, was how many bushels?—A. 177 million. 

Q. That is not wheat and flour. That is just wheat?—A. That is just wheat. 
In other words, there were 108 million bushels less and yet they brought 21 
million bushels more money. 

Q. $21,000,000?—A. $21,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. That is over the low price quoted, over the drop of 19382—the 1932 crop? 
—A. 1932 was a low price. : 
Q. Yes?—A. This year it was a higher price. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
@. What was the average price of that?—-A. I have not got that figure here. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. May I ask this question before you leave this point, Mr. Bredt. Have 


you any explanation for the large volume of sales while the price was so low?— 


A. The large volume of sales while the price was so low? 

Q. Yes?——A. Oh, referring to 1932? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I must make reservations. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: Do you think that was just a speculative 
move, a bet that the market would go higher, and heavier purchases were made 
on account of the low price, or were they actual transactions of the trade?—A. 
That is very hard to determine. The supplies that were available in other export- 
ing countries would enter into that. I do not just remember off hand what the 
Argentine crop was in that particular year, or how the supply stood at that time. 

Q. I do not want you to go into that. I just wondered if you had any 
answer to that question?—A. Well, I would say I would only make a guess or 
estimate; because at the present time, as I explained before, we are not actually 
in the export business, and naturally I have not followed that part of the work 
as I had done previously when the pool was doing its own exporting. ~ 
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By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Right there, in your opinion, did it do any injury to your organization 
when you ceased to be exporters?—A. Injury to the organization? 

Q. Yes, to the organization?—A. Undoubtedly there were a great many of 
our members in the country who regretted or resented that we are done—what 
shall I say—that we are no longer doing exporting direct. . 

Q. You feel that your organization would be much more effective if you were 
still in the export business?—A. Well, that is a matter now,—we are discussing 
a bill that proposes to set up a wheat board, something which we have been 
asking for ever since the 1919 board. 

@. I want to know whether it would be in the interests of this board to be 
in the export business or not. You were in it once and you are not in it now. 
I want to know if you can answer that. Would you advise them to go into the 
export business or to stay out?—A. So far as I am personally concerned, I would 
be very disappointed if the board did not have the opportunity or the right or 
the privilege to go in the export business also. 

Q. So that you would say then that your organization has been somewhat 
hampered because it has not been in the export business since 1930?—A. The 
contract pool ceased to exist due to circumstances over which we had absolutely 
no control. It was due to world conditions, and to make that comparison at the 
present time would not serve any useful purpose. 

Q. Oh, yes, it would; let me put it to you this way then: suppose it had not 
been necessary for the government to have come to your aid, would you still 
have been in the export business?—-A. Undoubtedly we would have continued 


in the export business; but unfortunately we had come to a point where we had to 


rely upon some outside agency to assist us, and whenever that happens financially, 
you are not master in your own house. 

Q. If you had not had to go to this outside agency you would probably 
have been in a better position than you are now because of the fact that you 
had been in the export business?—A. That was the general concensus of opinion, 
that the pools had antagonized the trade overseas. I haven’t the least doubt 
that they did antagonize the trade, these middlemen who act between the seller 
of the wheat and the actual buyer, which in the final analysis is the millers. 

Q. Do you believe in order to get the best possible results for the crop that 
it is essential that the growers’ organization be in the export business?—A. At 
the present time? 

Q. At any time?—A. I was not going to refer to that, Mr. Vallance. If it 
was possible under present circumstances for the growers’ organization to function 
we would certainly be in the export business. But due to the difficulties which 
we ran into on account of the overpayment that occurred in 1929 we had to mort- 
gage our facilities, give them as security, and while these are being paid off— 
and the payments are being kept up—we are still without sufficient credit; and 
that is one of the main reasons why there is no private organization big enough; 
no pool that comprises 50 per cent or 60 per cent is strong enough to go into the 
export business, because they have not got the financial facilities or the financial 
backing, and under present world circumstances in our opinion it is absolutely 
essential that this very important product, the most important product of Canada, 
be handled by a board which has the backing of the whole country financially. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: That is the case today. 


The Wirness: That is the case today, but there are these outside agencies 
still operating along side of us. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Am I correct in this: The reason why you cannot get the financial 
assistance necessary to carry on your operations is because you did not believe 
that hedging was in the interest of the producer, and you do not propose to 
hedge?—A. We do not propose to hedge. 
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Q. And for that reason you could not finance 1t?—A. We could not finance 
any, because if we had hedged then we would be just exactly where we were 
before. 

Q. Yes?—A. I don’t want to weary this committee or to appear to want 
to get things on the record that are irrelevant; but from the questions that 
were just asked by Mr. Vallance I feel obliged to make a reference to a state- 
ment that Mr. Brouillette made yesterday afternoon. Mr. Brouillette stated 
that we had a file of correspondence from millers overseas, in Great Britain, 
in Germany and in France, after the pool ceased operations. That file, of 
course, contains letters from our own agents and from the millers themselves, 
and they do not want to have their names published for obvious reasons, one 
of which is that they are in the export business and it might interfere with the 
friendly relations with their present suppliers. But that file is on hand in the 
office of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and I am sure that members 
of the committee would have an opportunity in confidence to peruse that file; 
but if you are unable to do that I am going to read you extracts from letters 
received from Great Britain. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, may I just say that you can’t read 
extracts without producing the letters without being under suspicion of 
choosing what is favourable and leaving out the unfavourable portions. You 
can do what you like, Mr. Bredt; I merely point that out. 

The Wrrness: You will have the opportunity to read the whole letter. I 
will indicate merely what I consider essential. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Don’t forget this, ao Bredt, it is going to be WHinen 
into the record here. 

The Witness: Yes. . 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: And while the committee have that privilege the — 
pubhe will not have; and I am merely speaking in your own interests, having 
in view the construction that may be placed upon that by those who are trying 
to prove that the pool has been detrimental, or that it has not been effective. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: It is no use for the committee to read letters in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce if the contents of those letters although 
read could not be handed to the House. 

The Witness: But, Mr. Ralston— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I am not arguing with you at all, Mr. Bredt. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We will leave that to yourself. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You may take whatever course you like. 

The Wirness: I do not know parliamentary procedure. I admit that. 
But you and Mr. Stewart have been former ministers and I would say your 
party or your followers would place confidence in you if you were to go over 
there and see these letters and tell. them that the statements made by the 
pool representative are borne out by these letters which you would have seen. 
Would not that satisfy them? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You might make a statement yourself as to these 
extracts. 

The Witness: Yes, as to the extracts. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: But, you see, we would not be entitled to communicate 
to anybody anything on that file except these extracts, because you are saying 
that that is the only part of them that can appear on the public record. 

The Wirness: But you have had the opportunity to see that so far as. 
_ the extracts are concerned they do not hide anything. ; 
Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I simply say to you, if I were giving evidence fathee: 
this committee and could not produce the full context I would feel it would 
jeopardize my statement by producing only extracts. I would rather you 
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would make a statement in your own words and be done with it ; because, I 


may say, we consider you an honourable man and a good witness, and we 


are willing to take your word for anything you may say. 

The Wirness: All right, you may take it. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Don’t take my word about it, use your own judgment; 
I merely wanted to point it out. 

The Wirness: You see, if I could have the assistance of legal counsel— 
I am not a member of the legal profession and you are. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Stewart is. 

Mr. Lucas: I think it would be sufficient for your purposes if you make 
the statement that these letters from these various firms are favourable to 
your pool operations, and if the members of the committee wish to see it 


‘privately they will have an opportunity to do so. I think that will serve your 


purpose, because if you quote extracts we have the right to ask for the production 
of the whole letter I think. 

Mr. VauuaANce: There is another way they could get it, an Order of the 
House would produce that correspondence if asked for from the Department. 

Mr. Witiis: You might present a general statement in regard to the 
contents of these letters, Just give us an idea as to what they contain. 

The Witness: The contents of one letter in particular received from one 
of the largest millers in Great Britain expresses the opinion that from 
December, 1930, to April, 1931, they could undoubtedly have bought more 
Manitoba wheat; also the statement that they are interested in the Canadian 


pools. Letters received from Germany— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Bredt, before you leave that, your statement will be that they 
would prefer to buy from the pool; would that be correct?—A. That is not the 
statement I make, but that is indicated. 

Q. Yes, I see?—A. I mean, you have to put your own interpretation on 
that; very likely if I were to put my interpretation on it you gentlemen would 
start picking it to pieces, so you have got to put your own interpretation on it. 

@. Well, I hope you are not taking the inference that I am trying to do 
anything but be helpful?—A. Absolutely not; only I am at a disadvantage. I 
think you gentlemen will admit that. — 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Knowing what happens with letters in the House of 
Commons, I thought it well to let you know. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: I think you are doing very well. 

Mr. Porrrous: We need all of the letters, Mr. Bredt. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We know what happens to letters though. 

Mr. Portrous: Yes. 

The Witness: In the letters received from German milling interests the 
statement is made to the effect that since the pools withdrew from the export 
business other large Argentine shippers have taken up that branch of the 
trade, not with a view to supplying it regularly, but in order that high premiums 
might be exacted; and the statement is made that in one particular instance 
the premium on No. 1 hard instead of being from 2 to 4 cents was raised to 20 
cents and even more. 

Another German miller states that they cannot understand why it is not 
possible for the pool representatives to get out offers at reasonable premiums, 
such as they used to do. 

Another German miller also complains about the high premiums that are 
being exacted by other shippers, referring to the American shippers; they would 


be glad if we could take steps to again re-establish ourselves. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
. This was about what date; I mean, in what year?—A. This was in 
1931, I think all the letters are 1931—April, 1931. 


Mr. VALLANCE: Just after you went out of the export business. 


By Mr. Willis: 

@. And the policy was changed in 19380?—A. Yes. 

The Witness: French milling interests: One of these states very definitely 
that, we prefer to deal with the pools. Another miller prefers to deal with an 
organization such as the pool because of the guarantee of grades on final 
invoice. They find this question more difficult with other sellers and they prefer 
to deal with the pools who offer daily. 

Another French mill, and that will be the last one, alleged that they did 
not speculate, and they expressed the desire that the Canadian pool would be 
doing business in Paris again as before. 

One of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, why I am anxious to get this on the 
records is the fact that running through all the evidence that I have had an 
opportunity to read there is the insinuation of antagonism against the pool. 
It is repeated time and time again. I am under the impression this antagonism 
that is supposed to exist will now be transferred to the Canadian board, and 
that is the main reason why I have been so explicit in my statements and 
have taken so much time in order to put them on the record. So far as we 
can see it, so far as we know—and we are absolutely convinced and absolutely 
sincere—that is purely propaganda—absolute, pure, simple, unadulterated 
propaganda. There is nothing of that kind actually existent. It does exist, I 
admit, with some of these middlemen, but not with the actual consumers and 
users of the wheat, the millers. While I am on that point I might also say 
that in the spring of 1929 I was delegated with Professor Harrison, then of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, to investigate the coarse grain situation 
in the United Kingdom and on the continent; and on the continent, particularly 
in Germany and Holland, talking to the millers and talking to the exporters— 
and being able to talk German, I was able to talk to them in their own language 
—I received the information from them that rather than objecting to do business 
with the pool they preferred to do business with the pool because they said 
the pool has wheat in any quantity of any grade always available, and when- 
ever they want wheat, regardless of what it is, they can always get it from 
the pool. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 

(. You are of the opinion, Mr. Bredt, that the same feeling will exist 
towards this board, this proposed board, as towards the pool?—A. Absolutely, 
because when all is said and done, to the buyer the price is the only thing that 
matters. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You are talking about the middleman. Of course, you do not mean 
the exporter here in Canada; you mean the grain merchant in Great Britain is 
probably a little bit antagonistic because of the fact that he is a seller to the 
miller. Have you had any opposition from the merchants as we know them in 
the old land, the grain merchants in the old land—that is an importer or a 
dealer?—A. A dealer who buys and then resells to the mills? 

Q. You say the middleman; of course that would include them?—A. They 
have not written letters to us for obvious reasons. 


Q. I am not suggesting that they had; but you mean them when you use 


the term middleman?—A. Yes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Were you selling to the miller direct?—A. We were selling to anybody 


in the market. Naturally we made large sales direct to the millers, but we had 


the policy of one price to all. 

Q. There is rather an interesting thing in connection with this matter we 
are discussing now. I have no actual knowledge of it, but I have heard it 
frequently, and I am wondering whether you have heard it: it is that on the 
bread waggons in London, just about this period we are speaking of, there were 
placards stating that the bread was not made from Canadian wheat. Who 
was responsible for that—the broker?—A. Oh, I would not even hazard an 
opinion on that. 

Q. That was an actual fact, I presume, in some cases and to some extent? 
—A. I cannot tell you, Mr. Stewart. I have had no opportunity to verify that 
statement. I certainly have never seen anyone who actually saw that. 

Q. My own conviction would be that if it was a fact it was done by the 
trade—by the broker—A. Well, that would be my first guess. I am glad you 
suggested that. 

Q. I have always had that suspicion. 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. Macleod has just informed me that he was in London at 
that time and there was no truth in the statement. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There was no truth in it? Why was it repeated so 


frequently? 


Mr. Lucas: I presume it is like a lot of other stories which are started. 
-Mr. WILLIs: There will be a lot of stories started in the next two or three 


months. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: As there were in 1930. 
Mr. WiuLIs: Right. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I think you stated a while ago it was not the policy of the pools to 
hedge; it had not been?—A. It has not been. 

@. It is generally conceded that the futures market broke down in 19382. 
Is it your opinion that it would have run into difficulties sooner if it had not 
been for the pools?—A. There is no doubt in my mind whatsoever. That will 
be contended by other people, naturally. As far as I am personally concerned, 
I would say it would have broken down sooner, because you must keep in mind 
this fact that ever since the pool started to operate—that was in 1924, although 
they had a pool in Alberta in 1923—until 1930— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. There were farmers’ elevators before that?—A. Yes, but they hedged 
their grain, Mr. Stewart. 

Q. Yes—A. And half of the deliveries, or approximately half of the deliv- 
eries in those years did go to the pool and were not hedged. Now, naturally, it 
must have relieved the hedging market—the pressure on the market to that 
extent. 

Q. You do not mean to say that the Grain Growers Grain company went 


? to the pools?—A. I do not understand. 


Q. Your statement now would indicate that you believe the purchases in 
Alberta by the Grain Growers Grain company—.—A. I never mentioned the 
Grain Growers Grain company. 

Q. No, but they acquired the elevators which were strictly farmer eleva- 
tors?—A. Oh, the elevators have nothing to do with it. 

Q. I am speaking of the company now, because the company did the busi- 


ness; prior to that we did the business ourselves?—A. This is absolutely— 
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Q. You saved the situation because you purchased——A. No. I am not = 
saying anything of the kind. : 

Q. Are you speaking of the Alberta pool now?—A. I am eae of Ane : 
Alberta pool. 

Q. I beg your pardon.—A. They had a pool in 1923. 

Q. You are quite correct. I was pointing out that we had farmers’ eleva- 
tors long before that?—A. Yes, certainly, absolutely, but they still handled the 
grain that they bought on exactly the same system. 

Q. You are quite right about 1923?—A. Yes. Beginning with 1924 to 
1930, the pool not hedging their grain relieved the market in Winnipeg, the 
future market, of a tremendous load; and I am of the opinion—and I am only 
stating this as a personal opinion—that the futures market would have broken 
down earlier if it had not been for the pool, particularly when I look at the 
deliveries of 1928-29. JI understand that«yesterday’s evidence is printed. I - 
notice that there is only part of my evidence in volume 5, but I will have to 
give these figures. In 1928-29 the total deliveries in the period from September 
to November, that is, in the three months’ period amounted to a total of 346,- _ 
682,892 bushels. That is over 3464 million bushels in three months. That means 
an average of over 1154 million bushels per month. Say there are twenty-five 
marketing days in the month. That would give you an average of over four 
and a half million bushels per day—four and a half million bushels per day 

‘pouring into that market, not for a week, not for two weeks, but for a period 
of three months. I submit that market could not possibly have stood up under 
such a strain. That is my opinion, and as I said before— 

Q. You had a large volume of export?—A. I say if the pools had not been 
in operation, if all this grain would have had to find a place to hedge on the 
Winnipeg futures market, in my humble judgment no market could have stood — 
that avalanche of wheat of four and a half million bushels a day for three 
months. 

Q. Yes, but your exports were up—not LGrreapondiae I admit—but were 
much higher than usual?—A. Yes, certainly. In 1928 the world took over 925 — 
million bushels of wheat, but it has all got to be hedged first before it is exported. — 

Q. Yes. In 1929 the amount actually exported was 407 million bushels, © 
which was a tremendous amount?—A. 407 million bushels from Canada, yes. 

Q. That is the highest point we ever reached?—A. Yes, that is the highest 
point we ever reached. 

Q. Well, what you say is quite true. The fact remains that on the other _ 
side of the ledger we had a tremendously high export?—A. The grain was moving — 
out freely, but the grain would have to be all hedged and, undoubtedly, regardless 
of any opinions that one may hold, any reasonable man would admit that that 
pressure of wheat, double the quantity we had actually had to take, would have 
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had a depressing influence on the market. 
By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Going back to the figures of the 1932 crop, I think you said the average 
price that was received by the farmer was 30 cents a bushel?—A. That is for _ 
. that first six months period—the 285,000,000 bushels that were delivered accord- 


ing to the figures given by the Sandford-Evans statistical statement. 

Q. That is for six months?—A. That is for six months. 

Q. Was that before the operations of Mr. McFarland in the market?—A. 
No, Mr. McFarland was operating in the market. 

Q. At that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the 1934 crop to date I figured out the average, and I think it is’ 
approximately 60 cents a bushel that the farmer received?—A. 1934? 

Q. 177,000,000 bushels?—A. I have the price from September 1934 ‘eM 
December 1934 inclusive, which was 793 cents, and from January Ist to May — 
31st, when it was 823 cents. That is spotocnate. of course. aa = 


‘ 
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en Q. The price to the farmer for 177,000,000 bushels was $107,000,000?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. That is approximately 60 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 


Q. Which was twice as much as it was during the period you quoted in 
1932?—A. Yes. 


Q. When the price was approximately 30 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. There were 769,000,000 bushels in world shipments and in 1934 we had 
only 523,000,000; that is the reason? 
Supply and demand?—-A. You must also keep in mind that in 1934, North 


America had the poorest crop, I understand, it ever had; so there was every 
justification to look for and to expect higher prices. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. Would you attribute part of that to Mr. McFarland’s operations in the 
market?—A. There is not a shadow of a doubt in my opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: They have always said so. 

The Wrirness: I thought you said me. 

Mr. Portrous: Whom do you mean? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Every government speaker who ever made an address. 

Mr. Wiuuis: Mr. Bredt is not a government speaker. 


The Witness: I think you will have some very illuminating figures present- 


ed to you before you get through, and you will be in a position to draw your 
own conclusions. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Are you familiar with the conelusions arrived at the Stamp commission 
A. I have read it often enough. 


Q. Have you any comments to make on it?—-A. Any comments to make on 
the conclusions? 


A. Well, I would say, reading those conclu- 
sions, particularly in the final summary, that Sir Josiah Stamp almost feels him- 
self compelled to give a short statement, and he admits that no short statement 
on an economic matter is ever strictly and absolutely true but since a plain 
statement is desired by the man on the street—I am not quoting; I am just 
giving the contest—he gives it as his finding— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You are giving a paraphrase. 


The Wirness: Yes. That since the system provides an ever ready and 
definite means for marketing, it is of distinct benefit to the producer. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am prepared to admit that the futures market could have functioned under 
certain conditions; that is, without any regard to prices. But under those abnor- 
mal world conditions, with the uncertainty, if the futures market were allowed 
to operate without any assistance, without any muscle being put into it, where 

_ would the price go? In 1932, despite stabilization efforts, cash wheat went: down ° 
— to 38 cents, the lowest price ever recorded. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
; Q. Is that statement. correct? It was after that stabilization efforts were 
_ put into effect—aA. Yes. 
7 Q. It was not during stabilization?—A. But the market had been stabilized 


operations were carried on before December 16, 1932. 


before. . 
e Q. In what way?—A. Just exactly the same way; because stabilizing. 
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By Mr. Willis: 
Q. At that time they were not being carried on?—A. At that particular 
time, due to that unfortunate— — 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. That followed after the low prices?—A. Which followed? 

@. Stabilization?—A. I do not wish to contradict you, but there were 
stabilization operations. 

@. In what way?—A. By supporting the market just as it has been done 
in the last two years. 

Q. My dear fellow, we argued that out the other day for an hour. I was 
given to understand on July 10, following the low prices, an order in council 
was passed instructing Mr. McFarland— oo 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Stewart is right. That is the record we have. 

The Witness: I am talking about December, 1932. 

Hon. Mr. Rautstron: The point is it was mentioned here as September, as 
1933. There was a mistake in the date. I think, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
McFarland started buying in September, 1932, didn’t he, and bought all the 
way through October, November and December, and the low. price was reached 
in December? 

The Witness: I can’t possibly recollect all the dates. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Is that a mistake in date? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I was going by the record. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I made a note at the time; but I decided it must be a 
mistake. As I understand, he cut off with the pool in July, 1931. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am going by the record. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: He started buying in September, 1932. 

The Wrrness: There were operations carried on, Mr. Ralston. You 
yourself read the order in council of July 16, 1932, authorizing the transaction 
and guaranteeing the powers, so it was quite clear that there were stabilization 
efforts carried on before December 16, 1932. 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: I understand. Later evidence was he started buying, 
September, 1932. 

Hon. Mr, Stewart: The low price was in December. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: December. 

. The Wrrness: December, yes. I just forget where it was in my evidence 
that I commented on this final summary. Sir Josiah Stamp discusses! the 
disadvantages in certain cases. In fact, he considered it so important that he 
made a difference between normal times and abnormal times, and he has a 


paragraph as to what his conclusions are in normal times, and he has another - 


one in abnormal times. And a statement is made that the short range 
fluctuations—Sir Joslah calls them oscillations—are not so important. Well, 
now, taking a large view, that may be quite correct; but to the man who has 


to sell at the bottom of those daily oscillations of the market, that particular — 


price that he receives fixes for that year the return of his labour and his whole 
family’s labour. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Very important to him.—A. That is certainly important to him, just 
as important to him as it is to the country as a whole to see that he receives — 


a better price. On December 16, as I mentioned before, the price dropped to 
the record low of 38 cents. 
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fe By Mr. Vallance: 
— -Q. 1932?—A. December 16, 1932. It closed at 39%, a fluctuation of 12 
cents; so in the period of a few hours it went down to 38 and came back to 
393; but the minute it went below that 393, that was the closing price for the 
_ day. There were certain carloads, certain quantities of grain held by farmers 
on which they had perhaps taken an advance. The interest on that advance 
piled up, the prices came down, and the minute they came within a few cents, 
~ a cent or two of that price, stop losses are put on, and the farmer is closed out. 
_ As I said, I do not pretend to be a market expert or a technical grain man. 
We made a little check-up of our own to estimate what the amount of grain 
was that had been closed out on stop losses. I notice that Mr. McFarland 
_- stated in the evidence before the Banking Committee that 24 million bushels 
_ were actually stop-lossed between the price of 45 cents and the price of 38 
cents. We were of the opinion it was even more than that. It was not all 
closed out at this low price, but even if a substantial amount of the 24 million 
bushels was closed out, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it presented a very great 
handicap to the particular owners of that grain. Just for a few minutes, 
perhaps, the price dropped below that level and they were closed out, and ever 
after that the price has been rising. 


By Mr. Lucas : 


Q. Have you any information to show what would be the average grade 
of our crop in the west over a period of years. The point I want to get is 
this: In the east they are not familiar with the grain trade and they assume 
the price quoted at Fort William is the price the farmers receive for their grain, 
less freight. I think a lot of them think that is the price the farmer gets. Now, 
that price is based on No. 1, is it not?—A. The price is based on No. 1 in store, 
Fort Wilham. 

Q. Now on the average, the wheat on hand in the west contains a large 
percentage of the crop which is in the lower grades. Just to give you an illus- 


“> 


tration, I had a letter from a farmer the other day, who told me his crop had ~ 


gone No. 5 tub and he received 9 cents a bushel for it. Have you any figures 
__ to show what the average would be to show the price the farmer gets?—A. We 
- have the figures, but I have not. got them with me, and of course you will 
realize it would be impossible to quote them. 
Q. It is a fact a large percentage of our wheat is sold as No. 3 wheat?—A. 
- A large percentage is sold below No. 1 Northern. I would say we have been 
particularly fortunate in the west in the last two years in having a very high 
quality crop. That has been one of-the saving graces. Take this year, for 
instance, a late season. In northern Alberta and Saskatchewan where tre- 
~mendous amounts of wheat are being sown, you have the frost; you may run 
_ into wet weather, any of those things, and ‘you are apt to have more low grade 
wheat in the normal crop year. That is what I mean, in a normal crop year, 
a year of average rainfall. We have been fortunate in the last few years when 
the drought eliminated producers in the southern sections of the three western 
provinces, that the north, which has a lower quality, or 3 Northern, produced 
No. 1 Northern wheat. 
- Q. Would you say that the board as proposed under this bill would take 
away any freedom from the farmer that he now enjoys?—A. Let me say it 
_ this way: Is not that a matter of more or less theory or state of mind that you 
- put yourself into. When we were operating our wheat board in 1919, I do not 
- remember ever anyone complaining about having his freedom taken from him. 
- In fact, there has been steady and persistent requests for the re-establishment 
of such a board. You market your grain. You haul it to the elevator as 
_ formerly, or you can load it over the platform. You still have the same 
- privilege, so far as that is concerned. But instead of having the opportunity 
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to sell to two or three different people who are anxious to handle the grain for 


you, you turn it over to one national selling agency. Personally, I would very 
much prefer to do that, feeling that particularly under present upset. world 
conditions the national ‘selling agency is in an infinitely better position to 
merchandise and sell the wheat than any other private, or even co-operative, 
organization possibly could be. For instance, if some offer of barter was made 


from one particular country, immediately you would have to turn to the- 


government for power, and that is what this board could do. I mean, the 
board being really an adjunct of the government is in a position to do that. A 
private organization would have to go to the government to negotiate. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Does this bill give the board that power?—A. Is not that a matter of 


policy for a government? The board would get an offer from a certain country— - 
Q. Or the government would get that, we will say?—A. Well, the govern- 


ment would get it. It is a matter for the government. 
Q. Such as the Russian bureau?—-A. Such as the Russian bureau... 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I think we ought to straighten out this matter on the record in con- 
nection with the low price of wheat and the relative date of Mr. McFarland’s 
so-called stabilization operations. I am looking at page 29. Here is where 
I think there is an error—A. Which number? 

Q. Page 29. That‘is Vol. 2, I think. I think Mr. Porteous made an error 
in giving a statement as to the date— 

Mr. Portrrous: Or an error in the record. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: —which gave us a wrong steer. 

Mr. Porrnous: It should be 1933 instead of 1932. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: It is December, 1932. 

The Witness: Where is that? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. It is page 29, at the top of the page. Are you looking at that?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: May I just read that, Mr. Chairman? I think we 
ought to have this date straight. The Chairman was examining Mr. Milner 
as follows:— 
Q. Now, Mr. Milner surely when wheat dropped—wheat dropped 
to 385 cents, didn’t it?—-A. Yes, 384 cents. 
Q. The lowest price known for 400 years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who took the hedges then?—A. The speculative trade and the 
export trade. 
Q. Yes,’ they were taking hedges at 384 cents?—A. Yes. - 
Q. All they were offered?—-A. Well, there was no person that took 
them, other than the ordinary methods. 
Q. Quite so, and the hedges were not being taken?—A. I don’t 
understand that. 
Q. What I mean is that there came a time when there was nobody; 
speculative interests were not prepared to continue further buying at 
384 cents?—A. What was the date of that? 
Q. I am just asking you. I am putting these in the form of ques- 
tions, not statements.—A. Yes, I have forgotten the date of that. 


Mr. Portrous: January, 1932. 


Now, I think that is where the error has crept in. That should be, I think, 


December, 1932. That is the time that wheat was at its lowest point. 
The Wirness: At its lowest point. 
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. Hon. Mr. Ratston: Then the chairman goes on to say:— 
ae It was after the 1931 crop was being marketed, in the spring. 
_ That is also inaccurate. It is not the 1931 crop which was being marketed then, 
_ but the 1932 crop. 
The Wirness: The 1932 crop would begin to be marketed in August or 
September. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Then we find as follows:— 
The Wirness: I think perhaps that is fair, if it was January, 1932. 
_ You see, he is basing his answer on that assumption. He goes on:— 

_ But to show that the market did function during the period of low 
prices, Mr. McFarland in evidence before the Banking and Commerce 
Commission stated that he did not make a purchase of grain until June, 

_ 1932, as a stabilization effort. 
The real facts are, as I understand it, that Mr. McFarland according to his. 
evidence before the Banking and Commerce Committee, made purchase of 
grain in June, 1932; he made purchases of grain during the fall of 1932, and 
it was in December, 1932, not in January, 1932, that wheat dropped to its 
lowest point. 
The Witness: To its lowest point. 
Mr. Porteous: That is right. 


fees, By Hon: Mr: Ralston: 
: Q. That is correct, is it not?—-A. That is correct. That date is correct. 


By Mr. Willis: 
i Q. There is nothing indicated, however, that Mr. McFarland’s support 
was continuous during that period?—-A. During which period? 

. Q. In and around December 16, 1932, when it reached its lowest level?— 
A. What was the statement? 
: Q. I say there is no intimation that at the time it did reach its lowest 
level, Mr. McFarland was then at that time supporting the market—A. He 
had been previous to that time. 

Q. Previous, quite true—A. Yes. 


a 


| By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

_ Q. He was authorized to do it at that time, was he not? He had been 
authorized in July, 1982?—A. He was authorized. to do it, but it was always 
under certain limits. 

j Mr. Witurs: My information is that his limits ran out. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The money ran out. 

| The Witness: His credit. 

Mr. Wituts: The money or limit of credit, or whatever it was; they per- 
mitted the market to go down to 385 cents. 


; By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

; Q. Is that so?—A. That is correct. 

Q. What were the limits at that time, do you know?—A. I knew them at 
the time, sir, but I do not recollect them all. 

Q. By the limits, you mean the limit put up by the government as a 
"guarantee?—A. Yes. 

i The Actinc Cuarrman: I think Mr. MelIvor will be prepared to give that 
evidence. I do not think we should ask Mr. Bredt about that. 
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By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. One question that Mr. Lucas neice up Th respect to grade, average 
grade. These figures that you submitted are the average prices for all grades, 
are they not?—A. I would imagine that the prices that the Sanford-Evans 
Statistical Agency uses would be based on the quantity of each grade delivered. 
That is why prices are lower than you would think, looking at the open market 
price for number 1 Northern. 


Q. And the price of 30 cents, the average payment to the farmer, was for ? 


all grades?—A. For all grades. Some would get more, some would get less.: 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Bredt, do you happen to know what our total ‘slevate? capacity is in 
Canada?—A. Approximately between 419,000,000 and 420,000,000 bushels. That 
includes all country and all terminal elevators. T think that should be noted 
‘because there is an error with regard to that—A. There is a wrong etn in 
here. I think they are talking about 350,000,000. 

. Q. Yes?—A. It is between. 419,000, 000 and 420,000,000 bushels. 


The Actinc CuairMan: Are there any further questions? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Have you finished?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. You were speaking about those letters. You are a fair man, I know. 
Does the file of letters which you filed with the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce include all the letters you have received with regard to the desirability or 
the undesirability of the millers dealing direct and the opposition to or con- 


currence in the policy of the pool?—A. All letters which we received, regardless. 


of what they contained, whether they are pro or con, are in there. 

Q. Yes, itis a complete file?—A. It is a complete file. 

Q. What caused the pools to stop dealing with the miller? What caused 
the miller to stop dealing with the pools or the pools to stop dealing with the 
miller?—A. Well, as I mentioned before, when we got into financial difficulties, 
Mr. Ralston, it was, I think, considered that a bunch of farmers didn’t know how 
to run their business, doing something that they never have done, in the first 
place; they needed someone else, experienced business men to set them straight. 

Ao is ell, do you mean it was a condition of financial assistance that you 
should discontinue your overseas agencies?—A. Yes, that was one of the con- 


ditions I would say, because those statements have been published. It was — 


agreed that we were to get the services of a general manager satisfactory to 
ourselves and to the banks. 

Q. And to the government?—A. I am not quite certain on that. 

Q. Are you not? 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. The government, at all events, were an interested party?—-A. The gov- 
ernment had to guarantee. I would imagine it should be in there, since they had 
to provide the financial assistance, but I would not just absolutely state that as a 
fact. It is also a matter of record that Mr. McFarland’s first statement was to 
close up—or his first action was to close up our foreign offices. That was a con- 
dition under which he came into our organization. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I think that has been stated in the evidence already?—A. That has bach 
stated before. 
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» > By Mr. Vallance: 
~-  Q. Does that opinion still exist, that the farmer cannot manage his own 
- business?—-A. It undoubtedly exists in the minds of a great many people, 
- although I think that the financial statement which the three pool elevator. 
handling organizations have ‘been able to submit, despite very difficult years, 
within the last two or three year period, should dispel any doubt in that con- 
nection. . 
Q. Most farmers‘ organizations prior to establishment of the pool had about 
| the same record—the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevators, the United Grain 
Growers Grain Company?—A. The Saskatchewan Co-Operative Elevator Com- 
pany is considered to have been, prior to its purchase by the Saskatchewan pool, 
- the most successful grain handling organization on the North American continent. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

| Q. Do you think they were more successful than the United Grain Growers 
| Grain Company? 

cS Mr. VaLuANcE: Yes, for reasons. 


, By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I mean in handling wheat. I am not speaking about outside matters? 
—A. I cannot make any comparison. United Grain Growers Grain Company, 
as they were called, took over the Alberta Co-operative Elevator Company. 

Q. Well, it was not co-operative?—A. Alberta? 

Mr. Vauuance: No. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, a straight company. I know. 

The Witness: They were operating— 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I happened to guarantee their elevator accounts. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What percentage of farmers were in the pool at the time Mr. McFarland 
took over?—A. I am speaking from memory, but we have always taken the 
- figure of 140,000 members in the three pools. 

Ke Q. Out of how many?—A. Out of the figure that is now being given of 
250,000 farmers in the three provinces. Now, 250 is a recent figure. 

a= Q. Two hundred and fifty thousand?—A. 250,000. That is a recent figure. 
|) | Whether it is greater or smaller than it was say 8 or 9 years ago when the 
| pool was really at its height, I am not able to say. 
| a Q. But my question was: When Mr. McFarland took over, how many 
members were ‘there in the pool—140,000?—A. 140,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Mr. Brouillette told us a very small percentage were now buying— —A. 
Selling. , 

Q. —now selling on the pool basis?—A. Naturally. 
* Q. What percentage would you say?—A. Well, it is a small percentage. 
| But naturally, only knowing of our own organization in Manitoba, having 
no access whatsoever to the figures of the other two provinces—I have heard 
the figures—I am not in a position to say. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

a Q. By that you.mean only a very small percentage were selling on a 

| __ participating basis?—-A. Yes, on a participating basis. 

Q. The great bulk were selling to the pools as they might sell to any dealer? 
A. To any other grain handling organization ; and you could not expect any- 
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thing with those low prices. You could not expect, with the prices Seine ee 


50 cents basis, Fort William—the initial payments I think have been around 30 


cents. We have been making about, by the time the farmer pays—and out 
of that has to come the freight, that comes to 15 cents perhaps. He can per- 
haps pay his threshing and his twine, and that 1 is about all. So it is only those 
who are financially in a position to finance themselves who can afford to go 

into these voluntary pools. 4 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. You would not buy much twine out of that 15 cents after Ee paid for 
his threshing, would he?—-A. No, he would not. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. He would accept a very low farm price rather than take the risk of the 
possibility of the market and going in on a participating basis?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. He simply could not finance himself?—A. No, unless he had some 
resources. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q: Have you any opinion to express, Mr. Bredt, as to whether a majority 
of the producers are in favour of the proposals of this bill, or against them?— 
A. Well now, I think you would consider me a prejudiced witness. 

Mr. Wiuuts: No, we don’t know your politics. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think you are very fair. 

The Witness: I would say at the very least—at the very least—there 
is a substantial majority in favour of the idea of a national wheat board—at 
the very least. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. For a 100 per cent pool?—A. For a Canadian Grain Board. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is some difference. 
Mr. Wiuuis: I would say so. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I am going to say frankly, I have not arrived at a point of view about 
it; but, in my own view, there is some difference as to whether it should be a 
full 100 per cent, or a wheat board operating very much in the same capacity 
and in the same manner as Mr. McFarland. That is why I asked you that?— 
A. I have come to my own conclusion long before this. I am absolutely satisfied. 

Q. When you are speaking about it we are assuming that you approve a 
100 per cent pool?—A. I approve of the Canadian Grain Act as submitted. 

Q. This bill?—A. That is the name of the bill. I do not think what is 
being done by the propogandists against it is fair. They are talking consistently 
and continuously about a 100 per cent compulsory pool, and that “compulsory” 
is featured in the headlines and featured over the radio, and when all is said 
and done it. is just the outbreaking of a comparative, but very vocal minority. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: In other words, ‘‘a rose by any other name—” 


» 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. What percentage of the producers then would you suggest favour this 


bill?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I live in Manitoba, and Manitoba after all is said 
and done— 


Mr. Wiuuis: Is the banner province. 
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west; and the feeling in Manitoba naturally due to the proximity and the over- 
-whelming influence that Winnipeg exerts on that province— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. It is a “Sodom,” isn’t it?—A. I beg your pardon. 
Q. It is a “Sodom,” isn’t it?—A. Perhaps it is. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Is there one just man at all, in it?—A. I hope so. 
Hon. Mr. Srewart: Has Mr. Bredt finished his statement? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. Bredt something further just along the same line; 
are the 50,000 wheat pool signers in favour of this?—A. There might be a small 
percentage who are not. 

Q. I want to be quite frank with you; you have a small percentage to-day 
operating under the pool plan?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Is it fair to draw the conclusion that those who are not operating under 
the pool plan are opposed to this?—A. It is absolutely ridiculous to make any 
such deduction. You cannot expect a man to remain under a voluntary plan 
when it is expressly stated that we must do it on our own financing, and when 
we could not possibly take the risk of paying out initial payments which would 
allow him to carry on in the usual way. 

Mr. Vatuance: Absolutely. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further? Have you finished with 


your statement, Mr. Bredt? 


The Wirness: No, I have not finished, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: He has just begun. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we better allow him to proceed without questioning. 

The Wrirness: I am now submitting this statement which is a record of 
our daily offers for July, August and September, 1929. 

(This statement is Exhibit “C” attached hereto.) 

I have digressed a great deal from what I had intended to say, but I have 
been pleased to give out the information. 

The AcriInG CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Bredt; is that the statement you 
are reading now, or was that to be put into two columns for our purposes? 

~The Wirness: I should take that up perhaps with Mr. Fraser (clerk). 

The Acting CHatRMAN: Is it agreed? You are going to check that over? 

Some Hon. Mmempers: Agreed. 

The Wirness: I wanted to check that statement over before it is printed. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: We understand that. It is agreed. 

The Witness: In the evidence yesterday afternoon I submitted several 
sets of figures all tending to show that there was no antagonism against the 
pools operating. I omitted to file one statement and that is in connection with 
the Canadian exports to the United Kingdom during the years that the pool 
was in operation. I had taken the last four years of the pool’s operations, 1926-27 
1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30. The 1926-27 total of Canadian exports was 
62,979,000 bushels; the pool’s share was 50,152,000 bushels, a percentage for 
the pool of 79-8. In 1927-28 the total Canadian exports were 67,430,000; the 
pool’s share was 36,181,000 or a pool percentage of 53-7 per cent. The 1928-29 
total was 69,895,000 bushels; the pool’s share was 34,665,000, a pool percentage 
of 49-8. The 1929-30 total was 43,214,000, the pool’s share was 22,980,000, a 
percentage of 53-2. 
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And now, I have omitted the odd figures im all cases. I am submitting this, 
Mr. Chairman, as further evidence indicating that there: was no antagonism 
against the pools by British millers, because surely when in three years out of 
four they bought more than half their supplies from our organization it does 
not indicate antagonism. I think that is obvious, because if I had the oppor- 
tunity of buying from two sources and if I was dissatisfied with the service given 
by the one and I had the opportunity of buying from the other, well I would 
certainly buy from the one who is not going to give me the opportunity to be 
dissatisfied with him. 

In concluding my remarks about this antagonism against the pool I would 
like to make a statement, and I make advisedly, that we are in this crisis not on 
account of the pools but in spite of them; and I have given figures and my 
reasons to indicate why I am of that opinion. 

Mr. Brouillette referred in his evidence yesterday to the fact that there has 
been consistent demand om the part of organized farmers for the re-establishment 
of a wheat board. I do not need to go over the various points which he put in 
in support of that claim, but I would like further to file some evidence which 
has a bearing on that matter also. In 1922 the Parliamentary Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization appointed a committee which was to collect, 
examine and classify the various resolutions received by members of the 
House in connection with the re-establishment of the wheat board. The report 
of the sub-committee appears in the evidence of Tuesday, May 9th, 1932 (No. 
13, page 358 et sec), and I would like to put on the record the following reso- 
lution :— 

: 1. Province of Alberta:— 


(a) That the United Farmers of Alberta in annual session assembled 
at Calgary, on January , 1922, passed the following Resolution:— 

That the new Federal Government be urged to re-instate the 
Canada Wheat Board under the old management with James Stewart 
as Chairman, this Board to handle the wheat crop of 1922 and to 
continue to handle the crop until such time as world conditions 
again become normal. ; 

(Sgd.) H. W. Hicernporuam, 
Secretary. 


2. Province of Saskatchewan:— 
(a) The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association in convention. 
In February, 1922, passed the following Resolution:— 

Resolved that this Convention is in favour of the re-establish- 
ment of the Canada Wheat Board for the handling of the 1922 crop 
and until such time as world conditions again become normal:— 

And Further to invite the former Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Canada Wheat Board to resume the active management 
thereof. 

(Sgd.) J. B. Musseuman, 
Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. 
passed the following resolution, July, 1921:—(This resolution was pase 
for three successive years.) 


Mr. J. B. Musselman, General Secretary of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, moved that (This meeting is in favour - 
of the re-instatement of the Canadian Wheat Board under the old 
management.) This was carried with only two dissentients. 
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3. Province of Manitoba:— 
(a) The United Farmers of Manitoba, in convention, in January, 
1922, passed the following resolution:— 

Whereas there is general dissatisfaction with the present system 
of marketing our grain; and whereas the deplorable condition of 
our agricultural industry is such that it demands the attention of 
the Federal Government to the need for national marketing of wheat 
and other grains. 

Therefore Be It Resolved that we urge upon the Dominion 
-Government the necessity of re-establishing the Canada Wheat 
Board under the former management with the wide powers to sell 
wheat and other grains. 

(Sgd.) W. R. Woon, 


Secretary. 


Manitoba, apparently, of the three provinces, asked that other grain besides 
wheat be included, due to the fact that the production of coarse grains, par- 
ticularly barley, is a very important feature—it was and is again becoming a 
very important branch of our farming operations. Similar resolutions are still 
being passed by the conventions of organized farmers, and it is apparent that 
it is simply a manifestation of the dissatisfaction which producers have or feel 
they have against that system, possibly because they do not understand it or 
that they do not know it. But the fact remains that that feeling, that that 
suspicion does exist. I am not going so far as to say that the futures system 


‘at no time has been of benefit because that would obviously be going too far, 


but the opinion amongst farmers generally is now that the misuses or the abuses 
of the system far outweigh any benefit that it may have had, and that at the 
present time it is not only useless if left to itself without any assistance, but it 
is detrimental. I mentioned before that that may be right or wrong, but that 
is a feeling that exists, and perhaps it may be due to the fact that quite a few of 


them have been taking a little flyer; in other words, they are the moths with the 


burned wings that Sir Josiah speaks about in his report. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is not confined to the wheat business. 


The WitNEss: No, it is not. Different sections of the country prefer their 
own little flyers. . 

Now, as to the Act itself: the Act would not interfere in any way with the 
present physical grain handling facilities—I think that has been brought out in 
the evidence before—so their heavy investments will not be jeopardized; and I 
think it would be wrong, and it is wrong in my opinion, to talk about confisca- 
tion of property, because there will be none. The elevator companies and the 
terminal companies will continue to handle grain under the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act just as they have done heretofore. They may be agents of 
the board, but certainly, so far as confiscation of property is concerned or 
jeopardizing their investment, there is absolutely no point to it. It appears to 


‘me, Mr. Chairman, that the condition of the quarter of a million farmers and 


their families on the prairies is of paramount importance. Their combined 
investment in farms, in buildings, in equipment is infinitely greater even than 
the investment of all the grain handling facilities which we have in Canada, 
whether owned by the pool or by the trade. And then they are not endangered 
in any case; but certainly the holdings of our western farmers are now endang- 


ered. There is debt legislation—we have federal debt legislation and we have 
provincial acts in each of the three western provinces, perhaps in all the proy- 


inces of western Canada so far as I know; I am not prepared to make any 


definite statement; but is not that simply an indication of the straitened financial 
circumstances that the producers find themselves in? We are sincerely and 
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honestly of the opinion that the change in the method of handling our grain 
would help the producer. I consider in the present crisis which we are facing 
that this wheat problem is the most serious that has ever faced western Canada, 
or one of the most serious that has ever faced western Canada and the whole of 
the Dominion. Visible supplies are approximately 200,000,000 bushels. We 
may still sell substantial quantities of that visible supply, say, before the end 
of September, before the new supplies become available; but I would not even 
dare to suggest the figure because it will be given by competent grain men who 
are much more able to give the figure if they desire to do so. However, there 
is a possibility that we might sell substantial quantities of this supply. The 
prospects are undoubtedly for a crop which is above normal. Now, I made 
qualifications there. I have farmed long enough in western Canada to know 
that the crop may be hit by rust or frost or hail or any of those elements of 
nature which enter into that legitimate gamble that the farmer always has to 
carry on. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is a good word for it. 

The Witnsss: J think it is—legitimate gamble. 

Now, there are perplexing questions which arise. Where is all that wheat 
to be sold, at what price, and which is the best method of handling it? There 
are several methods of dealing with the situation, and with your permission I 
would like to enumerate those that have come to our attention or that might be 
suggested. That does not mean, when I use the word “suggested,” that we are 
suggesting all of them or any of them. When I come to the one which we are 
in favour of I shall make a definite statement. 

Tne first method might be to remove all support, to liquidate the carry- 
over as rapidly as possible which would have to be done regardless of price. In 
other words, we would have to enter into cutthroat competition with any and 
all other surplus producing countries. I think that can be dismissed almost 
immediately. I do not think that any of the witnesses appearing before the 
committee even suggested that such a method should be followed. Because, in 
the first place, there would accrue a tremendous loss to the government; secondly, 
the wheat would still be available, it would not be eaten up immediately—I 
indicated that that in the figures quoted for 1932—and it would most certainly 
mean the elimination of thousands of western producers. That could not be 
helped, because if you sold that carry-over, or even made an announcement 
that you were going to throw that overboard, you would have the biggest 
scramble for everybody to go into the futures market and sell the market short, 
knowing for an absolute certainty that they would be able to buy back what- 
ever they had purchased at much lower prices. So that can be dismissed. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. It would also demoralize the price of the new crop coming on the 
market, would it not?—-A. That is a point I should have mentioned. I am 
glad you brought that up, because it would establish the price for the coming 
crop. 

Mr. Vauuance: That is, when they buy it back. 


The Witness: In that connection I would like to say this also, that if 
this crop materializes as it now promises—say it is a 350,000,000 bushel crop, 
although, in my opinion, even if it was only a 275,000,000 bushel crop—the 
rush to the market would be such that a market without being supported, 
without having a little muscle put into it, would be so flabby that it would 
almost run out on the ground; it would be absolutely hopeless to ever think 
of marketing the coming crop, even leaving out the carry-over, on such a basis. 

Secondly, we might carry on with the present set-up and stabilize when © 
necessary—a change which has been suggested and which would not alter the 
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Ae ‘present method or principle—would substitute a board of three members 
-instead of one single individual, and under this method the futures market 


would continue to operate. 

The third method is a plan that was submitted by Mr. Sidney P. Smith 
a day or so ago which would provide for a board of three members, and which 
would pay a minimum price to producers when the price on the open market 
falls to or below that minimum. The futures market would be operating, but 
according to his statement there would be no participation certificates—in 
other words, the minimum price would be all that the farmer would receive. _ 

And then there is the Act itself. The pool organizations of the three 
western provinces support the Act but would like to see it put into operation 
as soon as possible so that the Canadian Grain Board could begin its work by 
handling the growing crop, the Board to make such advances as will enable 
the producers to carry on efficiently. The futures market would not be | 
operating under the Act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may I would, like to enlarge just briefly on 2, 
3 and 4. One has been disposed of. The objection which we have—because 
the three pooling organizations are unanimous in this respect—against this 
method is the opportunity which is provided for outsiders and others to influence 


or manipulate the markets; and it would lead to a situation which was 


exemplified by that occurrence on December 16, 1932, which I have already 
enlarged upon. But I should like anyone reading. the evidence to take what I 
said at that time in answering the question as one of the objections against 
this plan. | 

No. 2: In further support of our contention that the opportunity for out- 
siders is detrimental, I am going to refer to certain activities or certain actions 
that had to be taken by Mr. McFarland on October 1, 2 and 3 of last year, 
1934. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to go into Mr. McFarland’s 
activities, but there are certain days when things happen that you simply cannot 
forget. One of those was, so far as | am concerned, December 16, 1932, and 
the second is the period of October 1, 2 and 3, 1934. On October 1 the country 
deliveries by farmers to the elevators in western Canada amounted to a total 
of 1,204,000 bushels; on the 2nd of October they amounted to 1,593,000 bushels, 
and on the 3rd they amounted to 1,661,000 bushels, a total of less than 44 
million bushels. Now, every elevator operator knows that the total quantity 
of wheat delivered from day to day is not sold immediately the day the farmer 
delivers it. A certain amount of that grain is stored for future sales or for 
any reason whatsoever; it is not all sold. If you are to estimate 75 per cent 
of the grain as being sold, you would estimate high. Of course, there are 
always sales being made of wheat which has been previously stored, so I am 
willing to admit that the hedges that should have been taken or the hedges that 
could legitimately have been put into that market on account of farmers’ 
deliveries were 5,000,000 bushels. There were less than 4,500,000 bushels 
delivered; but I am willing to give an extra half million bushels in order to 
allow for any extra stored wheat that may have been sold. The day before 
the first, the last day of September, the October future closed at 813. On 
the first day, it closed at 81, October future. On the second day it closed at 
774, and on the third day it closed at 74%, a drop in the three days from 813 
to 742, a drop of 64 cents, in spite of the fact that Mr. McFarland stabilized 
the market on those three days to the extent of almost 18,000,000 bushels. 
Almost 18,000,000 bushels had to be taken in order to prevent the market 
from going lower than 74% cents. How much lower would the market have 
gone if those 18,000,000 bushels of futures had not been purchased? I am not 
a member of the committee, but I almost wish I had the privilege to ask the 
members of the committee as to what they would estimate the market would 
have dropped to if it had not been for the action of Mr. McFarland in those 
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three days; because in spite of taking almost 18,000,000 bushels, it dropped 64 
eents. It has been said at times that Argentine wheat is hedged in that Win- 
nipeg market. So far as I am concerned, Argentine has no business in our 
market; but it is a free and open market. If Argentine wheat is hedged, cer- 
tainly the government of Canada, the people of Canada, hold the bag. I took 
the trouble to look up the Argentine shipments for the week ending October 5. 
Argentine shipments amounted to a total of 4,456,000, less than 45 million 
bushels. Well, I said I was willing to allow 5,000,000 as legitimate hedges. 
Suppose the whole of the Argentine shipments for that week had been hedged 
on those three days, it would have accounted for only half of the purchases that 
Mr. McFarland had to make. It is quite obvious the total Argentine shipments 
would never have been hedged, all of them in Winnipeg in this three-day period. 
And I also took the trouble to look up the Canadian shipments and they 
amounted to 4,616,000 bushels for that week. Again I must state that I am 
not a technical grain man, but as I understand the exporting business, and 
from what I know of it, when an exporter sells wheat he immediately goes 


back into the futures market and buys options in order to assure himself of a — 


price. Now, that would mean that 2,300,000 bushels were taken by others, 
by the exporter who hedged the wheat, and still Mr. McFarland had to pur- 
chase approximately 18,000,000 bushels, and still the market went down 64 
cents. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. It is a difficult thing, I know, to decide, but was the Winnipeg market 


at that period over world prices for: wheat. There was a very rapid rise just 
before that, as you will remember.—A. It was in July that it went up. 


Q. I mean this date of which you are speaking, October—A. No, the 


market was fairly stable. Mind you, it is impossible to have a picture in 
your mind of all the dates and the prices, but the market was fairly stable 
at. that time. 

Q. All right, go ahead. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Mr. Stewart was asking if it was over the world prices?—A. Over the 
world prices? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: World prices are a very difficult thing to define. 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Is there not a quoted price in Liverpool there always is. I cannot just 
say what the spread was at that particular time between Canadian wheat and 
Argentine wheat but there is another excuse made that it might be an unwinding 
of a hedge; that someone is selling in Winnipeg who is buying in Chicago. 
Well, now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we do not want that unwinding in 
our Winnipeg futures market, because so far as we as producers are concerned, 
we cannot get away from the feeling that it is working against our interests. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Stewart’s question, I should like to point out the 
chairman put on the record the other day the spread between Argentine wheat 
and Canadian wheat in 1934. You will find it on page 136 of the evidence. 
He says: ‘In October, 1934, it opened on the Ist at 924 Atlantic, 903 for 
Vancouver and 684 for Argentine. At the end of the month of October it was 


85} Atlantic, 813 Pacific and 623 for Argentine.” In other words, the Argentine 


was nearly 24 cents below the Atlantic at the first of the month and a little 
over 23 cents below Atlantic at the end of the month.—A. That is all right as a 
record, but I submit, Mr. Chairman, that.in so far as this hedging is concerned 
and the prices, whether Winnipeg prices at that time, or world prices, does not 
enter into it. Here was a market open to all intents and purposes, helped and 
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-- supported through the guarantee of the government in its operations, and yet 
_ in spite of the support the market went down 63 cents, and the figures that-I 


have given certainly do not show that anything like that amount of grain 


belonged to the farmers in Western Canada. Our contention is this: So long 


as the Canadian government stabilizes the Winnipeg market, and it has been 
agreed by all witnesses that something must be done in order to help the pro- 
ducer, then it gives outside interests the opportunity to make use of that market 
and in the final analysis we feel the obligations which the Dominion govern- 
ment, which the people of Canada finally have to take, are most likely to be 
be very much greater than if the futures market did not operate. But when 
Canadian wheat only was taken delivery of from Canadian farmers, and if a 
loss is created, if the rest of the people of Canada temporarily have to subsidize 
the western producer, we will at least have this satisfaction, that the money 


that was taken from the others was spent to give Canadian wheat producers 


more money, and not outside interests; and that all that money which may have 
to be spent would redound to the direct advantage of every Canadian business 
and industry carrying on business with the western farmer. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. May I just ask you one question there, Mr. Bredt, and I think I know 
what your answer will be, but I should like to get it. You believe that complete 
one hundred per cent control would be safer for the government who are going 
to back the enterprise and would be better for the producer?—A. Absolutely, 
absolutely; less risk for the government. 

Q. A board existing for minimum price fixing?—A. What are you going to 
pay the farmer when he delivers his grain? You have got to pay him some- 
thing. You cannot expect him—now, this is aside from the point, but do you 
know that some of our strongest pool enthusiasts suggest that we should take 
delivery of wheat without making any initial payment at all, and pay out the 
money as we sell the wheat? Well; that would be the ideal situation, but know- 
ing the economic situation and the financial obligations of the farmers, as you 
do, you would certainly—it is just out of the question. It is impossible that 
anything like that can he done. 

Q. The intent of this bill—I am just merely asking the question—as it 
stands at present is clear, to follow that procedure I have outlined?—A. The 


procedure? 


Q. It is not the intention of the government to lose any money. You have 
said, I think, in the event of losing money it would be better. But it is the 
intent of the bill, as I take it, to put one hundred per cent of the control of the 
purchasing and marketing of wheat in the hands of the board?—A. Yes. 

Q. And get the largest percentage of return back to the producer that is 
possible?—A. Of course— 

Mr. Wiis: That is not my interpretation. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I know. We will settle that. 

The Wirness: I am not in the confidence of the government to the extent 
of knowing what it proposes. To look at is simply as a producer— 

\ 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart; 

Q. You can answer the question simply. I take it from your answer 
now—and I don’t want to delay you—that you want one hundred per cent 
control, and you want a basic minimum price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the basic minimum price or initial payment?—A. An advance as 
it is called; call it what you like, the basic minimum price plus, after the grain 
is sold, anything that may be available. 

* Q. That is a little different—A. Yes. But if in the selling of the grain— 
and that would be a policy to be decided upon by the government which 
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guaranteed the finances—the government decides that we will have to step 
out and will have to get into competition, then it might be that this first basic 
payment or advance, or whatever you like to call it, might be the only thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Have we not to get out and get into competition some time?—A. 
Absolutely. 

Q. We cannot keep a store of wheat forever?—A. No. I would like to 
have an opportunity of saying something on that point a little later. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We are going to be crowded for time, Mr. Bredt. We 
would like you to give it just as rapidly as you can. We do not want to curtail 
you, but we would like you to give it. as rapidly as possible. 

The Wirnesss: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: You have been interrupted a good deal. 


The Wirness: I have been going fairly steadily. I don’t know that I 


could have said much more than I did, in the time I have had. 
Hon. Mr. Rautston: Not and answer all the questions, Mr. Bredt. 
The Wirnsss: Is there a question now before me, to be answered? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask. Do you expect that the 
minimum price will be arrived at taking into consideration world conditions 
at the time of the sale, or do you expect an arbitrary price?—A. Would not a. 
minimum price depend on the one hand on the result of the Canadian crop? 
If we have a higher yield, obviously a lower price can be paid, because the 
number of bushels is greater. And then again, there would have to be taken 
into consideration the supplies in other countries. As I said before, looking 
at this bill without knowing the intentions as to what it is supposed to provide 
for, it seems to me it is just the natural conclusion and the natural sequence 
of events. The government has endeavoured to maintain a price to the 
producer which would enable him to carry on. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is some relationship to markets. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: No, not. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Oh, surely. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: No, not relationship to markets. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There may be. 


The Wirnnss: Oh, to a considerable extent; because you would not suggest, 
Mr. Ralston, that in 1932 cognizance was not taken of the tremendous quantity 
of wheat produced by Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I was only taking the illustration’ of October, 1934. 
The Witness: You cannot single out any one in particular. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You singled it out; I did not. , 

The Wirness: I spoke about the two. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


i Q. I am thinking of the condition in 1932, in December, when the producer 
was getting less than 20 cents——A. That depends on the policy. What I 
started out to say was this, that the government has endeavoured to hold up 
the price on a basis that would give the producer, in some years at least, a 
reasonable return. It certainly did not do it in 1932, despite the assistance 
that was given. Now they have come to the point that it does not appear to 
be satisfactory. So far as I can see, this is the natural development. It is 
simply the evolution of what they had endeavoured to do. They see now that 
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there is too much risk involved. The danger of loss is too great; and as I look 

upon it, ultimately they will have to take a loss. .That loss can be minimized 

a by having control of all the wheat; and while it may sell freely, it would be 

F absolutely suicidal, in my opinion, for the government to step. out and say, 

“Now, regardless of any world crop condition or regardless of what others 
do, we are going to sell this carry-over within the next three months.” 

: Hon. Mr. Rauston: Nobody suggested that. 


: The Witness: No, but that is the extreme. On the other hand, the 
extreme I would say would be for the government, through having that control 
to absolutely say, “There must be no Canadian wheat sold at a fixed price 

that will let us out of our operations without loss.” 


By Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Have you not that control to-day?—A. No, because we have these 
outside influences creeping in. : 

Q. But the government has the power to pay any price it likes, or at 
least the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited have power to go 
into the market and pay any price they see fit, have they not?—A. For 
stabilizing. 

Q. That would give them control, would it not?—A. But they have not 
got carte blanche by any means. Any guarantees, as they have been extended, 

_~ have been limited, and the guarantees being limited, we had run from time to 
- time into these difficulties that Mr. McFarland were unable to carry on any 
' further. 

Q. I think you ought to give us an illustration of that, because you have 
told us that in December, 1932, that happened. Any other time?—A. And in 
- October: 

i ~ Q. October of what year, 1934?—A. October, 1934. 
. Q. There are twice that Mr. McFarland reached the limit?—A. Twice 
that I know of. 

Q. And were not the limits extended in October, 1934?—A. The limits 
were extended. 

Q. Yes—A. But the difficulty was to get it. We are a long piece away, 
and wires and telephones did not get the immediate response that there should 
~ have been. I do not blame the government for not giving Mr. McFarland an 
absolute blank authority to buy any quantity. It was always limited to 

certain amounts. 


s 


a By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. And properly so.—A. And properly so, absolutely. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

1 Q. Do you think under this act the Governor in Council will give carte 

~ blanche to that board, to buy anything they want to at that price, to commit 

- the country to any extent whatever?—A. No. As I understand the act— 

: Q. The act is practically the same as the guarantee which is unlimited?— 

A. The limits have been placed. 

Q. And when it comes to carrying out or acting under this, the authority 

of the orders in council or of the act, then the Governor in Council, I would 

imagine, would impose some limit. Now, do you think they will not?— 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You think they will or will not?—A. They will impose some certain 
limit. 

Q. Then you will have the same thing, wires and telephones, to get the 

limit increased, will you not?—A. No. Under this act—now, I am not an 

~ attorney— 

1067—3 
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No. Do not put that in all the time. Tt-is not a question of an attorney — 
at all. ck “The interpretation of the act as a layman—a layman’s interpretation | 


of the act would be this: The board under section 7 (e)— 

I am looking at section 4 (3), that is the one on guarantees—A. Oh— 
“The board shall have power to enter into ordinary commercial banking arrange- 
ments on its own credit, and to borrow money on the security of grain delivered 
to it, and the Governor in Council may authorize the Minister of Finance to 
ouarantee advances made to the board hereunder or to make loans jor advances 
to the board on such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon.” 

Q. On such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Mr. Lucas: That would be only to support the purchases of Canadian 
wheat. They would not have, when they support, to buy all the grain of the 
world which might be thrown on the futures market to-day, as you referred 
to in October. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is a point I would like to make. 


The Witness: Does not the section 4 (3) refer to the purchases that the 
board will make? 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Certainly. 


The Wirness: The board, as I understand it, will purchase whatever 
wheat or contracts for wheat the Canadian Co- operative Wheat Producers 
may have; and they will also have the right to purchase—no, to make advances, 


I want to say, under (e) to producers and other persons delivering wheat at 


the time of delivery. So that would ae be limited. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. The Prime Minister and Chairman pointed out yesterday that the board 


already had power under section 7 (e) to buy and sell wheat?—A. To buy and — 


sell wheat. 

Q. And he pointed out that that was not limited to buying wheat of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. The government has power 
to guarantee advances made by the banks to the board for its purposes on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon; and you do not contemplate 
for a single minute that the Governor in Council will give a blank guarantee 


to the bank for whatever the grain board desires to borrow, without some limit, 


do you?—A. No. 


Q. No, certainly not.—A. I think we are at cross purposes. I do not exactly — 


understand. 

Q. Let me make myself clear. I understood you to say that there was 
difficulty, the way the thing was being run now?—A. Yes ~ 

Q. Because there were always limits imposed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that trouble resulted—and I am not using that term in an invidious 
sense at all——because of the fact you had to telephone back and forth to find 
out if the government would extend the limits of its guarantee. Now, my point 
is: Will not that happen in exactly the same way when the board is operating?— 
A. Yes, absolutely. But, Mr. Ralston, the board, in my opinion, under this act, 
would buy all the wheat. It would pay whatever advance is agreed upon between 


the board, with the approval of the Governor in Council. Al] the actual wheat 


that they buy would be there as security. 
Q. That is so to-day?—A. No. 
Q. Is it not?——A. We are holding futures. 
Q. I know, but you put up contracts?—A. Yes. 


Q. Don’t you put them up as security?—A. Yes, put them up, but itis a x 


different matter entirely to have the actual wheat as security. 
Q. That is only a question of the security. It is not a different matter. 
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Mr. Porteous: There are no short sales. ee 
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_ The Wrrness: But without the futures market operating, suppose there is a 
50 million bushel crop in Canada, and out of that 350 million bushel crop, 250 
illion bushels are delivered to the board. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: All right. 

_ The Wirness: And the board pays for that a certain set price. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: All right. 


a The Witness: That would be the limit so far as the crop is concerned, and 
__ the carry-over that has to be taken over from the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers would be the second item; but there would be no opportunity for any 
_ outside speculating interests to come in because there is no market. 
io, 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Pai i You mean, they had been ‘buying more than Canadian wheat?—A. Albso- 
- lutely. 
Bi Q. That 225,000,000 bushels is not all Canadian wheat, do you mean?—A. 
vel I am anxious to see how much of that 225,000,000 will actually be delivered 
~ when delivery period comes around. 
a -Q. It has already come, it came last October didn’t it?—A. Yes, but it was 
2 transferred. 
_.  Q. They could have been made to deliver?—A. You could have, but that 
~ would have dislocated the market; as long as you have this futures market 
poberating and have no substitute for it, nothing to put in its place, you must carry 
on as it is carrying on now. 

. (. In other words, you say you have got the bear by the tail and can’t let go. 
The Actrnc CHarrmAN: The other fellow has got the bear by the tail, when 
it comes to delivery. | 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why not make him deliver? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I thought that was the situation, really. 
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By Mr. Lucas: 


a Q. Will it not follow that this board operating under the government would 
- know what the surplus was and exactly what they were committed for?—A. 
- Absolutely. 

= Q. But with a futures market operating?—A. I would not say that they 
~ would know definitely, because if they decided sometime or other that they should 
push wheat out even though below world price, thereby creating a deficit, they 
would not know; but if there was a deficit it would naturally act to the benefit 
of the Canadian producer. 

e By the Chairman: 
Q. But, they would be buying cash wheat?—A. They would be buying actual 
wheat. 

= By Mr. Willis: 

- Q. In addition to that, Mr. McFarland’s operations were a temporary ex- 
pedient, weren’t they—at that time?—A. It certainly was considered a temporary 
expedient at that time. No one expected that it would be carried on for four and 
a half years. 

~  Q. No. In addition to that at that time the operations.of Mr. McFarland 
‘were not supported by legislation which had passed the Canadian House of 
Commons, were they; I mean, nothing in the nature of a grain board, such as 
they are now?—A. No, it was only one system operating until you had something 
to put in its place; no different action could have been taken. 
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Q. And the futures market was operating then but will not be operating if — 


this goes through?—A. That is my understanding. 

Q. Yes; and that the swift changes are not likely to happen under this act, 
where futures operations are out, as they would be under Mr. McFarland’s 
system of operation, where operations were allowed to run wild?—A. You mean, 
the market? 

Q. These violent fluctuations?—A. No, because there would be no epee se! to 
operate in. 

Q. In this particular case they are holding actual wheat?—A. ee 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 

Q. But, the market will fluctuate when they go to sell this wheat?—A. The 
idea I am really trying to put across is the sales would be limited, it would apply 
only to actual Canadian grown wheat. 

Q. I agree with that; you don’t have to work with me to do that?—A. Well, 
that is the condition. 


By Mr. Willis: 
Q. Therefore, the Canadian market is not liable to fluctuate to the same 
extent?—A. Of course, it has to keep in step. 
Q. Quite true?—A. If sales are to be made in the export market. 
Mr. Wiuuis: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ‘ 
Q. The market for buying wheat is not going to fluctuate because the board 
is going to have set prices; the market for sellmg wheat is going to fluctuate 
as it always has because it is governed by world prices—isn’t it?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that all you have is your loss made more certain?—A. No, I can’t 
agree as to that. 
Mr. Wituis: No. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. I thought you were arguing that?—-A. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
put anything like that into my mouth, because it was the very opposite. 
Q. Is it?--A. Then I have failed entirely in my presentation, Mr. Ralston. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Not with all of us. 
Mr. Wituis: We did not get that impression. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Bredt, you haven’t got to the selling end at all yet, and that is the — 


part I am interested in?—A. We will take care of the selling end too. 
Q. That may be, but I was waiting to discuss it with you; so far we have 
been talking about transactions up to that point. 
By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 
Q. Just let me finish what I had in mind, if I may; the idea I got is that 


you would have your loss made more more certain, I mean you would have the — 


amount of your loss made more certain—you will agree with me there?—A. Not ; 


necessarily. | 


Q. Let us say, the amount of the loss; or not the loss, you would at least 


have the dollars, the amount, more certain, whether it be loss or gain?—A. I 
would imagine that there would be a loss. 
Q. Yes?—A. But— 


Q. Might I use the word “ definite’, instead of “ certain ”; perhaps that is — 


the thing that would bother you?—A. I would not say definitely that there would | 
be a loss, most likely there will be. : 
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-  Q. If there is a loss the amount of the loss would be more definite than it 

4 would be under the system that has been in vogue so far?—A. I would say it 

2 would be a loss. | 

- Q. It would be more definite, we would know better what the amount of that 

» loss would be?—A. You could tell exactly that so many bushels had been sold 

- at such and such prices in the world markets; and you would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the export price paid at least did not go to the benefit of out- 

_ side interests. 

= Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes. 


The Witness: There is only one statement I would like to make in closing 
my presentation and that is in connection with the act itself. We are definitely 
_ opposed to the futures system. We think it is wrong in principle, and we 

object to the product of our farms, wheat—Canada’s most important commodity 
—hbeing made a play-ball for speculators. I am giving you figures covering 
varying periods and the indications are that there have been changes from day 
to day of ten cents. No doubt you could obtain figures which would show even 
greater fluctuations. As a producer sitting on my farm and looking at these 
furious antics I certainly cannot understand what the justification is for these 
- tremendous fluctuations. I could understand it if the market went up ten cents, 
- for instance the night after a heavy frost over Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba when the wheat is in bloom, because that would mean the loss of that 
_ whole crop, and then I would say that that fluctuation— 
Mr. Goseiu: Is justified. 
-_ The Wirness: Is justified, absolutely justified. But I can’t conceive of 
- anything happening that would justify a drop of ten cents a bushel within 24 
- hours; I mean, a change in the actual position or in the demand position, because 
usually when a calamity, an earthquake or something like that, hits any part 
of the world although there may be thousands of people killed there is immedi- 
ately a call for food although thousands have been eliminated as consumers. 
There seems to be more of a demand for food stuffs than ever. I cannot conceive 
of any situation arising that would justify a drop of ten cents, or whatever the 
drop was, in excess of a reasonable amount of a cent or two; I cannot conceive 
of any, and so far I have not been able to get any statement from any of the 
people who support this system that satisfies me. Those are the reasons why we 
- feel that the futures system does not operate in the interests of the producer, 
and that in this particular case when the assistance—and this is agreed upon 
by all of the witnesses—will have to be extended to the producer, that it should 
_ be carried on when it involves a greater loss than it would if the actual wheat 
~ was taken over from the farmer. That is all the statement I wish to make. 
: Mr. Porteous: That is the point, Mr. Bredt; that there is no justification 
for a man going to the elevator on Tuesday and taking 60 cents a bushel for 
his grain and then coming in on Wednesday morning and taking 55 cents. 


Mr. VALLANCE: Just as an illustration of the point. 
The Witness: There is no justification for it in my opinion, as far as I 
> Can see. 
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4 By the Acting Chairman: 

_ -Q. Mr. Bredt, orderly marketing and reasonable prices to the producer 
_ are the chief concerns of your organization. You think this bill ensures these 
' to a greater extent than anything we have had?—A. To a greater extent than 
_ anything—no, not that we have yet had; I would not say that, because when 
we had the 1919 wheat board—of course, that was under different circum- 
_ stances entirely—but in our opinion the situation is much more grave at this 
time with the producer hovering on the brink of ruin and bankruptcy thap 
was the situation in 1919. 
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The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else? I am sure, Mr. Bredt, you — 
have given us a lot of information, and thank you. ; 

Shall we resume at 4 o’clock? = 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Four it is. o3 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I understand that Mr. Bennett is ready to go on; 
I mean, the witness from Alberta, if the committee so desire, at 4 o’clock. It is 
quite possible that the Prime Minister will be here as Chairman. If that is 
agreeable we will meet at 4 o’clock. 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 

The Witness: Before you close might I have the opportunity just to say 
a word: I am speaking now just as a producer who has the interest of the 
producer and of Canada as a whole at heart, and I think that the producers 
generally would feel very much pleased if it would be possible for the parties 
in the House to reach a common ground on this bill, because we honestly feel 
that the matter is so grave and of such tremendous importance that it should 
not be introduced into the arena of politics. : 

Mr. Writs: Agreed. 

Mr. Porteous: It will depend on the opposition. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.12 p.m. to resume at 4 o’clock p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 4 P.M. 


The Acting CHatrMAN: The Prime Minister may not be in for a little 


while, and he asks us to go, so we will call Mr. Bennett, from Alberta, who 
wishes to make a statement. - 


GrorGE BENNETT called. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Give the reporter your full name and your business connection?—A. 
I am director of the Alberta Wheat Pool and vice-president of the Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat. Producers, Limited. 

Q. You wish to make a statement. Will you proceed? 
A. Mr. CHAIRMAN: : 

I am a member of the Alberta Wheat Pool Board, and have been farming ~ 
in Alberta for the past thirty years. I have very little to add to what Mr. 
Brouillette and Mr. Bredt have said, as we have worked together on this and 
I agree with the evidence they have*submitted; but I would like to give you — 
some of the reasons why I as a farmer, in common with so many of my fellow — 
farmers in Alberta, are in favour of a wheat board rather than the grain — 
exchange system. ; <q 

We wonder why, if the buying and selling of options is the best way to sell — F 
wheat, the same should not apply to other commodities, such as motor cars, — 
farm machinery, etc. The price of these commodities stays stable, but our , 
wheat, which is sold under the grain exchange system, fluctuates from day to 
day and often fluctuates greatly in a single day. 4 

On the 3rd day of March, 1925, wheat closed on the Winnipeg Exchange — 
at $2.05, and on the 3rd day of April (just one month later) it closed at — 
$1.383, a difference of 67 cents. A month later it was back to $1.79—41 cents 


i 
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higher than the previous month. This is an extreme case, but there are many 

eases pretty nearly as bad. And if a Royal Commission is appointed to 

investigate the stabilization operations of the past few years, and the evi- 
dence of that investigation made public, there will be no doubt in the minds 

_ of the people about short selling on the Winnipeg Exchange, when they know 

_ how many millions of bushels had to-be bought day after day for a week, 
when there was only a very few million bushels of legitimate hedging. By the 

time that investigation is over there will be no doubt in the minds of the 

western farmer that a different system of selling our wheat is needed. 

5 The western farmer knows that the solution of the wheat question is inter- 

- national, and the solution would be greatly simplified if the wheat in each 

~ country was handled by a Board. 

I have seldom seen the farmer taking more interest in anything than he 
has in this Grain Bill, and the farmers certainly will not be satisfied with any- 
thing that will retain the futures market. I mentioned earlier that motor cars, 

_ farm machinery, etc., were not sold on an option market, the crash of 1929-30 
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' did not affect the price of them, although it affected the price of their shares. 
_ We have been told of how the Wheat Pools got into difficulties in 1929-30, and 
-_ were not able to hold the price of wheat—it could not be done with 50 per cent 
Bs of the wheat hedged, and those hedges held by thousands of people who, when 
_ the crash came sold out, or in most cases were sold out; other speculators 
bought, thinking the market would come back; they in turn were sold out, and 
* _ the process went on until, to save western agriculture, the government had to 
:— step in. 

= So the farmer well knows that no scheme with the futures market main- 
a tained can succeed. 

& We farmers know that this wheat situation is one of the most serious that 
- Canada has to face, but we also know that with the real co-operation of all 
'_ interested, it can be solved. 

; The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions any of you gentlemen 
_ wish to ask? 

% By Mr. Lucas: 

= Q. Mr. Bennett, the world importations have been dropping steadily for 
some time. Unless the world is prepared to take more wheat and we continue 
-_ producing and adding to the surplus, what in your opinion will happen. Have 
you anything to say about that?—A. Well, I have given a lot of thought to this 
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_ wheat situation, and I have ideas that have not been very popular. My idea 
is that there is over production. Now, I mean by that when the crash came in 
j 1929 and 1930 we found that machine men and different manufacturers had 
 over-produced just the same as we had done in wheat, but their prices did not 
go down. What they did was to stop producing until the stocks were used up. 
3 ~ We farmers, instead of that, kept on producing; in fact many farmers thought 
_ because they were getting less per bushel that they should break up more acres 
and produce more wheat. That was done because they had obligations to meet. 
Be: When you think over the whole situation that during the war we were the only 
country that Great Britain could get to buy from; Argentine was too far away; 
Australia was too far away, because ships had to be convoyed for fear of sub- 
marines, a great many people pointed to Canada, that they needed wheat to 
win the war, and we farmers responded to that ery to the very fullest. It may 
have been in some sense—some people say this—because the price was high, 
3 but I am willing to state that most of us fellows did it for patriotic reasons, 
< because we had lots—as I had—many people over in the old country engaged in 
_ that war, and we did the best in us, the best that we could. 
. Hon. Mr. Rauston: Your speech would assure us of that. 
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The WITNESS: Well, I know that in my own case—and this applies to 
others too, but I will speak of my own case—I would not have bought more 
land to produce more wheat if it had not been for that patriotic reason. I 
knew that it was not right, that we were going to over-produce. However, we 
did all that, and then when the war was over, Europe immediately began, as 
soon as they could get around to it, to build back their own agriculture again. 
They did that, and we went on still breaking up more prairie. Those of you 
who own farms know that. We still kept on breaking up more prairie, because 


we had already bought the outfits. We had big machinery there, and were ~ 


breaking up more land; and before we knew it, Europe had come back to her 
previous production. In fact, they exceeded it in a very short time, because 
of what they had gone through during that war experience, and they were deter- 
mined that they were not going to be caught again with this cloud that is 
always hanging over Europe of the fear of war. We should, and if we had been 
wise business men, or one man was doing this business, we would have cut down 
our production. There is no doubt we would have done that instead of keep- 
ing up with it. So that I do think that the time is coming when governments 
will have to face the situation; I don’t like to say to reduce acreage, but I do 
think along the line that was agreed on internationally of quotas, that we may 
have to bring this question of quotas down to the individual farmer so that he 
should just be allowed to sell so much. Now, I know that we will resent that. 
I would myself. 
Mr. Vatuance: I hope so, with that tongue, if that indicates anything. 


The Wirness: We would like to carry on in our own individual way. But 
I think the time is coming when we will have to be taken hold of and we will 
have to be told just how much we can produce. To begin with, we will over- 
produce. We will just be allowed to sell so much and we will build up those 
reserves back on our farms, and that is what most farms need to-day, and we 
have never been able to do it, have a reserve of a few thousand bushels of 
wheat. If that had been done before this piled up, this reserve piled up down 
at the head of the lakes, look how much of this wheat would have gone into 
consumption. Look at what we see now over the southern part of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. -It would have gone into consumption, but it could not be 
profitably brought back from the head of the lakes. We would not continue 
piling up wheat like that on the farm. We would gradually begin to change 
our methods on the farm. There is no doubt that if we did that, those of us 
as live in the north part of the country where we are not affected with soil 
drifting, we would be better off—but when we have seen what has happened 


to the great stretch of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta by soil drifting, 


the sooner we get some of our land seeded down to grass and fibre, put back 
into it the fibre, we will have a more sane system of farming. I feel sure— 
now, I am not going to make a speech. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Bennett, how would you propose the financing of the farmer in 
holding a portion of his crop in reserve, as you talk about? How is he going to 
carry on and hold back?—A. I know that is a very difficult situation, but if 
we do not do it, how is he going to carry on? That is what bothers me. If 
we are not going to do it, I can see no solution. . But if we do it, we may have 
a few difficult years, but you can see a solution ahead. That is the way I look 
at. it. 

@. You are going to reduce the production either by your suggestion of 
keeping reserves on the farm or cutting down the acreage. I know from your 
statement here of thirty years’ residence in the province of Alberta, you must 
realize that there are large portions not only in the province of Saskatchewan 
but also in the province of Alberta to-day that are producing wheat, that 
cannot produce anything else?—A. I know. 
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60 6 jem 
-Q. What are you going to do with them?—A. I don’t know. There again 


¥ there is this large question. _ But we know there have been—or I think there 
have been committees appointed to investigate all that situation, this dried 


out area. It is a matter that governments have to take up. We have gone 


on just as individuals. We came out here and we scattered all over those 


__ prairies and we scattered too far. There is no question of that; and we did 


all those things just as we saw fit. Nobody interfered with us. I think that 
the whole thing has to be taken hold of the same as your other things, by 
governments. Governments have got to get together, and that is one thing I 


am sure of. What I mentioned in this brief, if we are sincere in wanting a 
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solution—and I am sure we are—we are also capable of finding that solution 
if we all get down together and earnestly go after it. 


By Mr. Lucas; 


Q. Have you any opinion, Mr. Bennett, on the cost of the production of 
wheat?—A. I don’t know. I do know about what it costs me, myself, for 
this number of years, but the situation varies so much. I happen to live in 
a part of the country where we never really had a crop failure. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Where do you live?—A. I live about 130 miles east of Edmonton, on 
the old C.N.R. railway, and the shortest crop I have had has been 6 bushels 
to the acre, and that was in 1919. In 1918, I may say we were froze, but we 
had a big crop of hay and we had cattle to feed it to. But that is the closest 
we have been to a crop failure. So that is entirely different from parts of the 


_ prairie where they have had years when they have got nothing. Now, in my 


own situation I will frankly tell you that it costs me—I worked it out, taking 


it over an average of years—65 cents; that I need clear to farm, and that 
~ would not pay debts. It will pay my taxes and pay my farm operations. It 


would not buy new machinery. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. That is just the bare operating cost?—A. Just the bare operating cost. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. Do you run any live stock on your farm?—A. Yes. I am not a straight 
grain farmer. I do not believe in it. 

Q. Which is the most profitable, growing wheat or live stock?—A. Well, I 
have lost more money in live stock than I have in grain. That is true. I was 
caught in 1919 with live stock when the price went down to nothing. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: 1920, was it not? 

The Wirness: 1920. I was advised by the bank to hold them. I was going 
to sell, and was advised by the bank to hold. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am afraid I was one of those who encouraged the buy- 
ing of live stock at that time. 

The Witness: Well, it looked like the right thing to do. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. So you think this bill holds out a measure of relief that you think would 


~ give to us, at least in your opinion, the solution to the present form of marketing 


of our wheat?-——A. I do think, Mr. Vallance, that it does. What I am more con- 
cerned in, as a start, is just getting away from this futures market. I have no 


_ hesitation in saying, friends, that I have gone into that exchange in Winnipeg 


and watched it, and I think it is the biggest gambling hell that I ever saw. 
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Q. Of course, you would not suggest that, when this board is in Searannns 
this board will not sell wheat for future delivery?—A. But not in the futures ~ 


market. Sure we will sell wheat for future delivery. The miller has got to have 
that protection, sure. 

Q. I just wanted to ask that so that there would not be any misunder- 
standing?—A. I have often wondered, when we have provincial governments 
passing legislation to do away with slot machines, and your government down 
here would not agree to having sweepstakes—none ‘of these things compare with 
the stock exchange or the grain exchange, none of them. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I think it is generally admitted that the big speculator claims that he does _ 


not make any profit, and the small speculator does not make any; and the farmer 
knows he does not make any. Who makes the money on this grain exchange?— 
A. Well, I don’t know. But I am very often in Winnipeg, and when I walk down 
Wellineton crescent, I will tell you somebody has made some money before they 
have been able to build those fine, stately homes down there—the money it takes 
to build and the money it takes to keep them up. I know that we have not got it. 
I don’t blame them for coming up and wanting to retain the system. That is 
quite natural. But we are pleading for ourselves as farmers; and not only that, 
when the farmer is prosperous it reflects back all over the country. There is no 
getting away from that. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Quite right. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. We have been discussing the producer all the time. In speaking of this 
yesterday, we said, of course, that is the ultimate object 1 in view, what will work 
back to him. The sales price and export price is the price that governs what he 
receives?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And it is a question of eetting the highest price possible for our exports, 
because they govern our domestic market all along the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is your opinion that one board in control of the whole of the sales 


of Canadian wheat, even with the fact that we may have over-production—I am _ 


not going into that, because I do not think that that is the big trouble to-day; 


bu that is my personal opinion, so I am not foisting it on the committee—you are — 


convinced that the one board, a board with 100 per cent control of selling, because 
that is a thing this committee is more interested in than anything else, will be 


more effective than say two dozen reliable brokers or grain operators with their — 


ramifications all over the world to sell grain?—A. Far more efficient; one would 
be far more efficient. I have no doubt about that at all. But the big thing in 


my estimation is this, this whole wheat thing is international. If we get a board — 


up here, we know there is a certain kind of board in the Argentine, Australia 


working in the same way, and we will be able to come to an understanding. We 
can’t afford to get into a dog-fight with those countries. We can’t do it. We — 


have got to avoid that if it is “possible. 

Q. In the meantime, I am afraid you will have to do it?—A. We may have 
to go through it, but if we can avoid it—the thing is if we can avoid it. 

Q. I am not as optimistic about that as you are. As a matter of fact, that 


is one point where I do not agree with Mr. Bredt or Mr. Brouillette either. I - 


think we have got to have an efficient and active sales agency. We cannot afford 


to let any other countries occupy our market. If we do, we just lose that = 


quantity of wheat sales?—A. Well, my own idea is—I am only giving my own 
idea of this, but I think it is the idea of most of the men that I represent—that — 
we should immediately open up our offices in London. We had built up a great 
connection there, and we could do it again. I have not the least doubt of that. 
Who is it to- day who is trying to sell our wheat? Just come down to me 


- 


: 
— 


. 
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_ Who is trying to sell Canadian wheat? We were, when we were in operation, 
_ trying to sell it and were selling it and built up connections. If I were just 
_ concerned in our Alberta wheat pool as an elevator concern, I think I would be 
- concerned in seeing that my elevators were kept full and got carrying charges 
for them more than I would be in selling wheat, apart from selling just enough 
to keep the thing moving. 


By Mr. Willis: 
Q. Do you not think that our trade commissioners all over the world assist 
in the selling of our Canadian wheat?—A. Sure. 
Q. They are so instructed, I understand?—A. Yes. But I think if we had 
a sales agency of our own built up we could do it better, because it would be 
_ their job. Your other commissioners have other things to look after. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. There is another aspect of this thing that has interested me greatly, 
and that is the statement not only of your own people, John I. McFarland as 
your sales representative, Mr. Smith who sat here the other day, Mr. Richardson 
—everybody, so they say, was convinced that wheat was going to go higher. 
Now, you will not blame us for getting suspicious that if more energy had been 
put into the sales by all of the representatives this year, more wheat would have 

_been sold. I mean, I am being frank with you. I am telling you that is the 
impression I got. That is why I ask you that question, are we going to get 
better service from a board of three men having 100 per cent control of sales than 
they would with activity, despite all you say about the futures market? I con- 
fess when you take me into the futures market I am a bit lost. I am thinking 
about selling Canadian wheat, and that is a job that this board is going to have 
and it is going to be a job for a year or two; because to cut production down 
with thousands and thousands of farmers producing is a hopeless job, in my 
opinion. I think we have got to assume that Canada is going to raise about 
normal crops of wheat, which will be about 500,000,000 bushels. That means 
that we have got to sell a lot.of wheat; now the question is what is going to be 
the most effective way of getting rid of that wheat at the best price possible 
to secure for it; and you say by a single agency, the board?—A. Yes, I do; and 
I still entertain that opinion. I might be wrong, but that is my view. I have 
watched it fairly close because I have been fairly closely connected with it. 

Q. May I say just this other thing before you go off; we have been told, 
and frankly I have not brought it to the attention of the committee because 

- this is not the place in which to discuss rumours—that the action taken by 
Mr. McFarland when he was appointed your sales agent in withdrawing your 
agencies—of course it appears to us, naturally, that that was a wrong policy; 
although, that may naturally have been Mr. McFarland’s opinion, for he did 
that you see; and that undoubtedly has created some prejudice in our minds 

- towards a single selling agency. I would like to have your opinion in that 
regard?—A. That is wrong—I for one thought—and many of us people in the 
pool did not agree with Mr. McFarland, did not agree at all with that policy. 

. Q. I see?—A. But there was one thing I was sure of, that Mr. McFarland 
was thoroughly convinced that he was doing the right thing. 

Q. Oh, well, yes?—A. I would like however to give my reason for that. 
Several years before that I remember having breakfast one morning with Mr. 
McFarland in a restaurant in Calgary, we had just met by chance, and we were 
talking over the whole situation—in 1928 I think it was—and he said at that 

_ time, you know there is one thing I am satisfied is really wrong, and that is 
your opening up your London office. From that you will see that even at that 
time Mr. McFarland had that idea functioning in his own mind. But I think 

he was wrong; that, however, is a difference of opinion; but I still think he was 
wrong and I think events have proved that. 
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Q. I am not at liberty to give you the sources of my information, but I 


have information from one in whom I have the greatest confidence and he 
expresses the same opinion; however, at the same time I do not know what his 
opinion is to-day in the light of what has happened since 1930; but at that 


time he was quite decidedly of the opinion that it was a mistake for the pools 


to open their agencies abroad, that they had aroused the hostility of the grain 
trade of Britain and of Europe. That was his statement to me, and he was 
actively engaged in the grain trade?—A. Sure; I agree with that. 

Q. Not on his own account, mark you?—A. But he was in the grain trade; 
naturally the trade were opposed to it. 

Q. This man was not operating as a broker at all, he was hired by—?—A. 
As Mr. Brouillette told you, I think, we have had letters from over there—in 
fact, I would go further than that and state that France sent a man over here 
to interview the pool to see if we would not open up again in France. ‘ 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. Ralston? 


Hon. Mr. Raustron: No. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q@. He was trying to sell our grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you assume that it would be more profitable to the trade to hold 
our grain in elevators than to sell it?—A. There is that, true; and the men who 
are handling export wheat to-day are the three big men spoken about here on 
Friday as being the ones who were handling about 50 or 60 per cent of Cana- 
dian wheat, they ought to be in a position to know; it was also said that three 
firms were handling from 80 to 90 per cent of the world’s export wheat. We 
do know that they are handling a large percentage of Canadian wheat. There 
is no question that these men are opposed to the present system and anything 
that interferes with their way of doing business. They are selling wheat from 
the Argentine and anywhere else to send to Great Britain. Wouldn’t it be 
more than natural for them to try to get the wheat of these other countries to 

sell and keep down our prices and leave us with a big carry-over. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Do you mean that they are buying this other wheat to keep down our 
prices and build up a carry-over?—A. I am not saying they are doing that, 
but it would be a natural thing to expect I think. ~ 

Q. It is a pretty diabolical way of doing things?—A. Oh, I tell you there 
is no conscience in big business. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We will agree about that. 

Mr. Vauuance: There is no conscience in the grain business from the 
grower up. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Wiuts: No. 

The ActinGc CHAIRMAN: Have you Mr. Gobeil? 

Mr. Goseru: No. 

The Actina CuHarirMAN: If there are no further questions—thank you, Mr. 
Bennett. 

The Wirness: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; I think you have 
been very patient with us and given us a good hearing. 

The Acting CuatrmMan: Now, the Prime Minister desires to be present 
when Mr. Mclvor is giving his evidence. He cannot be present today, so I 
suggest that we adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10.30. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Could you say 11 o’clock; would it make any difference 
to the committee if we sat at 11 o’clock instead of 10.30? 


eee Nae) 
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~The Actinc Cuairman: Would you prefer 11 o’clock? 


S28 Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I would, much; but I do not wish to impose on the 
committee. . 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: How many more witnesses have we? 
The Actinac CHarrMAN: I think there is just Mr. MclIvor. 
Mr. VauuAnce: Mr. Bennett would like to make another statement before 


retiring. 
The Actinc CuarrMAN: Just let us settle this while we are at it; we will 
' _ adjourn, when he is through, until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: All right. 

Mr. Vauuance: That suits me. 

The Actrne CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Bennett. 

The Witness: I am sorry I forgot this, it might bring up discussion and 
it might not: It seemed to me that when the question of control by the board 
was being discussed that the matter of the minimum price was not exactly 

- made clear, and I want to make that absolutely clear: It is that Mr. Brouil- 
lette, Mr. Bredt and myself as the executive of the Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers, Limited, are agreed that there should be a provision in the 
bill for a minimum price, that price to be decided by the board and the govern- 
ment, and that that price should bear a relationship to the cost of production. 
And now, I am sorry I did not bring that up before because it might have 
opened up a lot of discussion. 

Mr. Vauuance: It certainly would have. 

The Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned at 4.40 p.m. to meet again at 11 a.m. Thursday, 
June 27, 1935. 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 


Export OrreRs AND COMPARISON WITH MARKET PRICES 
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52 under market. 
14 over market. 
2 on market. 

8 no offers. 
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‘THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS DELIVERIES FOR THE CROP YEAR AND DELIVERIES 
FOR SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER EACH YEAR, 1923 TO MAY 3isr, 1935 
_ TAKEN FROM BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS REPORTS. : 


Total 
Deliveries 
August Ist 


Crop Year 
= to 
July 31st 


414, 885,735 
219,241, 130 
398, 715,990 
338, 936, 053 
410,617,091 
475,711,628 
236,967,251 
307, 146, 626 
265, 098, 385 
370, 421, 074 
228, 704,857 
205, 564, 658 


EXHIBIT “EH” 


Fiuep By Witness Pauut T. Brepr 


Be isce 2 
Per. - 
Beet 


_ MONTHS, BASIS 1 NORTHERN FORT WILLIAM. 


Total 
Deliveries 
Period 
September, 
October 
and 
November 


257,611, 852 
145, 285, 949 
233,338, 427 
226, 402, 040 
228, 884, 721 
346, 682, 982 
186,678, 187 
214,392, 435 
166, 081,831 
239, 906, 774 
124, 247, 207 
130, 004, 405 


Percentage 
Period 

Septem ber- 

November 


oO 
Crop Year 


62-1 


- CROP YEARS 1908/09 TO 1929/30, SHOWING AVERAGE OPEN MARKET CLOSING PRICES 
= DURING FIRST 4 MONTHS OF CROP. YEAR AS AGAINST THOSE OF OTHER 8 


Difference 
in price 
September January between 
~ to to first 4 
Year December August months 
inclusive inclusive delivery 
- period and 
rest of year 
ae a ER as oaths 0.99 1.15% +162 
gre enya. RAT a eNOS os am byte aii hue obs 0.98 1.02 + .04 
Pe sea a ene er hae cs SEE Een 0.95% 0.944 —.01% 
ee era eter tee tn eee oe SS Cin yin gence nee Gh oPe: sccue sate ooh 0.983 1.024 + .03% 
oe on bet ASL ORE Bea SC aS ea B ioe GEC OSE SIC are 0.87% 0.905 + .032 
0 Ses Sa ci On Bee AIC ender, SRE A na A 0.833 0.924 + .09% 
eS es eR M Rete SOUS oo nie a SETS ona Pas, Sk AAD Ua arer sk ene sts 1.152 1.41 + 252 
a ee eer en) os, cy a cess 1.013 1.204 +204 
NITIES eee oy At ae See Ni) yl gar ier egal eee T2763 22203 + 34 
1917/18 Price fixed by Board of Grain Supervisors..........)......00.00505 Pal 
1918/19 ee ie s Sane eI eae hace cosine teat 2.244 
BOOS SVU ISPSSTMS oY oy i ale Wing ls gga Ok eal pier lh oS 2.63 
1920/20 ea: te eee oO enero ae ern Se ee One 2.26 1.86% — .39% 
TE, ete TP em Categorie k aft (ave Wistar exendon see a aioe oe 1.22 1.32% + .10% 
(ge BES aoe Serres ts iO Ceol es Eee eer Oa 1.043 1.13% + .083 
RE es RA a Ni MA BASS aiirs aad a YOPo we obs 0.983 1.114 + 122 
SIRE Ae i ee MR yoy Sb soar! SAB Tac Sein d METS a atess ashe eave Ape 1.592 1.76 + .162 
Sa poe coe rere ea Nal ee a oR IE a Ce A 1.40% 1.544 + .13% 
Ree yer AMET seh iy ee ee LIL, Sele atl Siem aces wh esiorne 1.403 Te505 + .09% 
Mek i nes ere tere Php eetaauette ao goss de wie desea ye sees 1.432 1.423 —.01; 
ie Supe eee ean: Aer een ee Nan tee octal ls wisragageva Beare ast) « 1.193 131 +115 
Bet 20/308 shir tba. fran 3 tos RAPES SF its Serie ethane aia ate seats 1.403 1;072 — .382¢ 
a » ‘ “ 
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EXHIBIT “F” 


FItep By Witness Pauu T. Breptr 


These figures are taken from Stewart-Riddell report to Saskatchewan Government, May 3, 1921. 


Compiled on same basis as above table. 


DELIVERIES 
September, 
Year Total October, Percent 
November 
EUS SIN ne Fak oy eRe tee ah athe Pate ik, phe uri erie Me oo" ag 157,871,171 118,975,891 75-4 
a HOSS Lo BAM cee eanels Ae RNA Pa ob alc etre ae ee cen ORL OS ae 1, Aig en ob 125, 422, 203 97,268, 894 77-6 
POTQED () a eR II cla Soran ane cateae meats RR Loe aed Tne Une eee Ee 116, 874, 413 87, 605, 204 74-9 


CROP YEARS 1910/11 TO 1916/17 SHOWING AVERAGE OPEN MARKET CLOSING PRICES 
DURING FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF CROP YEAR AS AGAINST THOSE OF Omer es 
EIGHT MONTHS, BASIS 1 NORTHERN FORT WILLIAM. 


September-| January- 
Year — December | August 
inclusive inclusive 


ARYL ea aa eee RS Meramec mnt me ts Seelatar iS easpra 11 h5 dima traols 0.953 0.94 — 
AOU Tlie arate oasis oS trayal uot nena s Saat ect araleiet shake RSE ER SRC ee evel roan emer e 0.98% 1.023 + 4% 
R01) eal SA per RD oa SRM EO AE Ce Cea MRS SB NOR Btpros 0.862 0.902 + 33 
UCAS FA Sey nearer tere Pe MEME Sorat IAS ihn eee a in Acar, 5a 0.832 0.927 may) 
DOOR ete Pbk wueadlg hey sain aha dactan Nivoot eraietel a nate ace apa et PDa teeta ane 1.16 1.413 +255 
OM GSU Gr Reet H a lah ger eaice « aheee ara sk sheaat cece te pray Rat Ae to 1.01 1.18% +18% 
TH ha iA mane LA See CANO OEN t MtA cs Conte poets ain for yah 1.75% 2.20 +442 
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ee OTTAWA , 
J. O. PATENAUDE, 18.0. ; 4 
- PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1935 A ae 


_. MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, eA S 
THourspay, June 27, 1935: ape 


ees Beant Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Perley, Willis, Stewart, Rattan 
ee ps and Porteous. 


PO. 974, aged April 12, 1935; P.C. 975, dated May 12, 1935. (See 
ites of Evidence hereto.) 


he Chairman produced and read a telegram from John T. McFarland, 
June 24th, 1935. (See Minutes of Evidence hereto.) 


rs Limited, was called, examined and retired. Witness to re-appear at the 
aes 


~ 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
} Hovusp OF ComMons, 
June 27, 1935. 


he special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
owers of the Canada Grain Board met at 11 a.m., Rt. Hon. R. B. Ben- 
presiding. 


he Cuarrman: We will come to order, gentlemen. Mr. Stewart has sent 
| that he will be here presently. I am placing on the record three orders in 
cil asked for. The dates of the orders in council are May 14, 1934, April 
1935, and also April 12, 1935. Now, Mr. Findlay will be our first witness. 


Hon. Mr. -Ratston: Are these the orders in council referred to in the 
ence given before the Banking and Commerce committee? 


The CuairmAn: No, these are the later ones; the ones printed in the appen- 
have not been. reproduced. These are the ones that carry it down to date. 
Hon. Mr. Ratsron: What are the dates again? 

The Cuairman: May 14, 1934, April 12, 1935 and April 12, 1935. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What is the effect of them? 

The Cuatrman: They continue the authorization given to the Canadian 
Operative Wheat Producers Limited, and one of the two passed on the 12th 
pril had to do with seed grain for Saskatchewan which, at the request of the 
atchewan government, was purchased by Mr. McFarland and the money 
supplied by the government. I do not say it was supplied temporarily— 
ances, I think, is the right word. 

‘think at this point I should read a telegram which Mr. McFarland has 
sent to. me, before we examine these witnesses. I do it merely as a matter of 
2 BREST S. : 

Fy Winniprec, June 24, 1935. 


x I have hesitated to volunteer my opinion regarding the nature or 
extent of the evidence which your committee should in my absence 
‘investigate, because my physical condition had removed me for an inde- 
_ terminable period from the arena of active affairs but as my physician 
_ now gives me reasonable assurance that I will in all probability be fully 
- recovered in from six to eight weeks, I now venture to suggest to you that 
any searching investigation of the day to day stabilization operations 
- should not occur in my absence stop If there is any accusation or suspi- 
~ cion of dishonesty, negligence or even incompetence against me in the 
_ national service of the past four and one half years I want the privilege of 
_ being present in person to face my accusers on each and every detail stop 
_ At this time I am perfectly willing that Mclvor or Findlay should disclose 
our total holdings of actual wheat and net unfilled purchases of wheat for 
is future. delivery together with the average cost per bushel of all such 
- wheat basis delivered Fort William Stop That information will convey 
_ to this country the full extent of the national liability if any incurred in 
4 order to maintain a market for the crops produced in the past five years 
‘ stop. This will give members of parliament as well as members of the 
- proposed wheat board a complete financial picture of the problem and as 
soon as my physician pronounces me physically fit I will gladly appear 
before any properly constituted authority and answer my accusers on 
sey pharge: or charges they choose to make stop It should be clearly 
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evident neither the government or the proposed wheat board can receive 
or secure delivery of more wheat than is actually in storage in Canada 
and the Department of Dominion Statistics can provide particulars of 
such quantities officially while on the other hand so long as there is a 
legalized futures market system operating to create and establish values 
for the producers of this country there will occur periods of time when 
unwarranted short sales will exceed the total quantities of all actual 
Canadian wheat supplies in this country or in this continent or elsewhere 
just as there is at present hut the proposed new board in this instance 
need not worry as they cannot take title to more than exists in storage. 


JOHN McFARLAND. 
P.C.—890 


CERTIFIED to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on 
the 14th May, 1934. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 
28th April, 1934, from the Minister of Finance, stating that he has had under con- 
sideration Order in Council P.C. 685, approved by His Excellency the Governor 
General on the 12th day of April, 1933, whereby the Governor in Council guar- 
anteed to the chartered banks hereinafter Eee: — 

‘ Bank of Montreal, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
The Bank of Toronto, 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
The Dominion Bank, 
Imperial Bank of Canada, 


payment by the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, hereinafter 
called ‘Wheat Producers,” of all advances made or to be made by said banks 
to Wheat Producers and interest thereon as agreed between the said banks and 
Wheat Producers until repayment, as in said Order in Council provided. 
“Advances” herein shall be deemed to include all. monies loaned by the banks 
to Wheat Producers on account of contracts for the purchase and future delivery 
of wheat and other grains, and to include the final payment under such contracts 
when the grains SO purchased are taken into possession or control of Wheat 
Producers. 

On the 31st day of March, 1934, the powers created by the Relief Act, 1938, 
expired. The Minister of Finance is advised that at the 31st day of March, 1934, 
Wheat Producers had in its possession wheat acquired in connection with and 
pursuant to said Privy Council Order No. 685, and that at that date Wheat 
Producers had previously entered into contracts for the purchase and future 
delivery of wheat and other grains, as contemplated by and in pursuance of 
said Order in Council, in respect of and for the purposes of which advances 
were made under said Order in Council by the banks to Wheat Producers; 
that additional advances for the like purposes have been made by the banks 
at the request of Wheat Producers on and after said 31st day of March, and 
that further advances from the banks after the date of the passing of the 
Order in Council in pursuance of this recommendation, may be deemed necessary 
by Wheat Producers in respect of such contracts or in respect of contracts in 
substitution for or in addition to existing contracts for delivery of wheat and 
other grains, in order to secure the advantageous sale or disposal of such grains : 
and contracts. aa 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that payment of the amounts of 
money advanced to Wheat Producers, and interest thereon until repaymen 
as agreed upon between the said banks and Wheat Producers, outstanding a 
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dist day of March, 1934, and that payment of the amounts of such addi- 
> nal and further advances made or contemplated by this Order in Council 
_ as have been or may be deemed necessary by Wheat Producers to secure the 
3 advantageous sale or disposal of all grains delivered and contracts in respect 
of grain to be delivered to Wheat Producers thereunder, and interest thereon 
until repayment, be guaranteed to said banks by the Governor in Council under 
the authority of The Relief Act, 1934. 
a The Minister, in addition, recommends that such guarantee shall become 
_ operative and payment thereunder, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
__ of the respective balances, if any, then due or accruing due, shall be made, after 
_ Wheat Producers have sold and realized upon all or practically all of such 
: _ wheat and other grains in its possession or control, and have sold or disposed 
_ of all or practically all such contracts for future delivery of wheat and other 
_ grains, and application of the amounts realized, less expenses, has been made 
_ against such advances and interest, and thereupon the Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance, shall determine the date 
at which payments are to be made in pursuance of this guarantee. 
_ The Minister further recommends that the Governor in Council may at 
any time fix and determine a date at which Wheat Producers shall proceed 
- to sell and dispose of all wheat and other grains in its possession or control 
_ to which the guarantee herein recommended is applicable, and shall proceed 
to sell and dispose of all contracts, entered into and falling within this guar- 
_ antee, for the future delivery to it of wheat and other grains. Application of 
_ the amounts realized, less expense, shall be made against such advances and 
interest, and thereupon the Governor in Council, on the recommendation of 
_ the Minister of Finance, shall determine the date at which payments, if any 
are required, are to be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund in pur- 
- suance of this guarantee. 
The Minister further recommends that should the Relief Act, 1934, expire 
and no renewal or further extension of the powers therein contained be then 
enacted, and any portion of such advances to Wheat Producers, or interest 
_ thereon, be due or payable to the said banks, Wheat Producers shall proceed 
to sell and dispose of all wheat and other grains, if any, in its possession or 
~~ control to which the guarantee herein recommended is applicable, and shall 
proceed to sell and dispose of all contracts entered into and falling within the 
- guarantee of the Governor in Council based on this recommendation for the 
~ future delivery to it of wheat and other grains. Application of the amounts 
realized, less expenses, shall be made against such advances and interest, and, 
if any balances of such advances and interest are unpaid, thereupon the Governor 
~ in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance shall determine 
_ the date at which payments out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund are to be 
made in pursuance of this guarantee. 
oy The Minister finally recommends that whenever, under either of the recom- 
mendations contained in the two paragraphs immediately preceding, Wheat 
Producers is required to proceed to sell and dispose of wheat and other grains 
and contracts, such sale and disposal shall be subject to any instructions that may 
be given, from time to time, by the Minister of Finance to Wheat. Producers as 
to quantities to be sold or disposed of and periods within which sale or disposal 
shall accordingly be effected, but failure or neglect on the part of Wheat Pro- 
ducers to proceed to sell and dispose of wheat and other grains, or to comply 
with any instructions given by the Minister, shall not in any way affect the 
guarantee as herein provided. 
ee The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the 
_ same for approval. . 


Bet Perea a 


~ 


(Sgd). H. W. LOTHROP 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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P. 0. 974 


Crrtiriep to be a true copy of a Minute of a Picainet a ae Conavatees és the tae 4: 
Privy Council, approved by the Deputy of His ee oe the Governor 
General on the 12th April, 1935. 3 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before fice, a report, dated 
8th April, 1935, from the Minister of Finance, submitting: — 


That he has had under consideration Order in Council dated May 14th, 1934, 
P. C. 890, whereby Your Excellency in Council guaranteed-to the following — 
chartered banks, hereinafter called “the banks”, 4 


Bank of Montreal > 
The Bank of Nova Scotia - 
The Bank of Toronto 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
The Royal Bank of Canada. hae 

The Dominion Bank 

Imperial Bank of Canada 


payment by the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, erento 
called “ Wheat Producers,” of all advances made or to be made by the banks to. - 
wheat Producers and interest thereon as agreed between the banks and Wheat 
Producers until repayment, as in said Order in Council provided. “Advances” 
“herein shall:be deemed to include all monies loaned by the banks to Wheat — 
Producers on account of contracts for the purchase and future delivery of wheat 
and other grains, and to include the final payment under such contracts when the = 
erains so purchased are taken into possession or control of Wheat Producers. 


That on the 31st day of March, 1985, the powers created by The Relief Act, 3 
1934, expired; 
That he is advised that at the 31st day of March, 1935, Wheat Producers 
had in its possession wheat “and other grains acquired in connection with and~ : 
pursuant to said Order in Couneil P. C. 890, and that at that date Wheat — 
Producers had previously entered into contracts for the purchase and future — 
delivery of wheat and other grains, as contemplated by and in pursuance of said 
Order in Council, in respect of and for the purpose of which advances were made _ 
under said Order in Council by the banks to Wheat Producers: 


That additional advances for the like purposes have been made by the pinks ss 
_ at the request of Wheat Producers on and after the said 31st day of March, and 
that further advances from the banks, after the date of this Order in Council may 
be deemed necessary by Wheat Producers in respect of such contracts or in — 
respect of contracts in substitution for or in addition to existing contracts for 
delivery of Wheat and other grains, in order to secure the advantageous sale or = 
disposal of all such grains and contracts. ee 
The Minister therefore recommends that payment of the amounts of the Bs 
advances hitherto made to Wheat Producers, and interest thereon until repayment 
as agreed upon between the banks and Wheat Producers, out-standing upon the 
date hereof whether such advances were made prior to the 31st day of March, ~~ 
1935, or on or after the last mentioned date, and of the amounts of all furthe 
advances envisaged by this Order in Council and interest thereon until repay 
ment, be guaranteed to the banks by the Governor in Council under the authority 
of The Relief Act, 1935. 
The Minister, in addition, recommends that payment under such guarantee 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Funds, of the respective balances, if any, then 
due or accruing due, shall be made, ‘after Wheat Producers have sold a :. 
realized upon all or ‘substantially all of such wheat and other grains in its Be 
possession or control, and have sold or disposed of all or Suheent aH such | 
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ontracts or future delivery of wheat and other grains, and application of the 
mounts realized, less expenses, has been made against such advances and interest, 
-and thereupon the Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
_ of Finance, shall determine the date at which payments are to be made in ~ 
E pursuance of this guarantee. 

z The Minister further recommends that the Governor in Council may at-any 
- time fix and determine a date at which Wheat Producers shall proceed to sell 
and dispose of all wheat and other grains it its possession or control to which the 
_ guarantee herein recommended is applicable, and shall proceed to sell and dispose 
of all contracts, entered into and falling within this guarantee for the future 
delivery to Wheat Producers of wheat and other grains. Application of the 
amounts realized, less expenses, shall be made against such advances and interest 
-and thereupon the Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 

of Finance, shall determine the date at which payments, if any are required, are 
to be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund in pursuance of this guarantee. 


The Minister also recommends that should the Relief Act, 1935, expire and 
no renewal or further extension of the powers therein contained be then enacted, 
and any portion of such advances to. Wheat Producers, or interest thereon, be 
due or payable to the said banks, Wheat Producers shall proceed to sell and 
- dispose of all wheat and other grains, if any, in its possession or control to which 
the guarantee herein recommended is applicable, and shall proceed to sell and 

dispose of all contracts entered into and falling within the guarantee of the 

Governor in Council hereby authorized for the future delivery to Wheat 
- Producers of wheat and other grains. Application of the amounts realized, less 
- expenses, shall be made against such advances and interest and if any balances 
~ of such advances and interest are unpaid, thereupon the Governor in Council, on 

the recommendation of the Minister of Finance, shall determine the date at which 
payments out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund are to be made in pursuance 
- of this guarantee. 


The Minister finally recommends that whenever, under either of the recom- 
- mendations contained in the two paragraphs immediately preceding, Wheat 
-« Producers. is required to proceed to sell and dispose of wheat and other grains 
- and contracts, such sale and disposal shall be subject to any instructions that may 
- be given, from time to time, by the Minister of Finance to Wheat Producers as 
to quantities to be sold or disposed of and period within which sale or disposal 
shall accordingly be effected, but failure or neglect on the part of Wheat 
Producers to proceed to sell and dispose of wheat and other grains, or to comply 
with any instructions given by the Minister, shall not in any way affect the 
guarantee as herein provided. 


vy 


The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the 
same for approval. 


(Signed) H. W. LOTHROP, 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 


P.C. 975 


. Crrtirtep to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Bs Privy Council, approved by the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General on the 12th April, 1935. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 
8rd April,-1935, from the Minister of Finance, submitting that the Province of 
- Saskatchewan being desirous of purchasing 5,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
8,000,000 bushels of oats, or contracts for the purchase and future delivery 
thereof, the wheat and oats so acquired to be used for agricultural relief pur- 
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poses in that Province, it was arranged that such purchase or emia should be 
made for the said Province by and in the name of the Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited and that the moneys required for the purpose would 
be advanced by:— 


Bank of Montreal 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 
Imperial Bank of Canada 

The Dominion Bank, and 

The Bank of Toronto 


to the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited on the condition that 
repayment of all such advances, together with interest thereon at the rate of five 
(5%) per centum, per annum, would be guaranteed to the said banks under the 
provisions of the Relief Act, 1934. 

The Minister states that purchases and advances have already been made 
on the basis of that arrangement and further purchases’ and advances for the 
purposes of such arrangement may be required, and that in his opinion it is 
desirable that such guarantee be given; 

The Committee, therefore, on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Finance, advise that under the authority of the Relief Act, 1935, payment be 
guaranteed to the said banks by the Governor in Council of the amounts of the 
advances heretofore made by said banks or any of them to Canadian Co-Opera- 
tive Wheat Producers Limited, outstanding upon the date hereof, and of the 
amounts of all further advances envisaged by this Order in Council, and of 
interest at the rate of five per centum (5%) per annum on all such advances 
whether heretofore or hereafter made, and that payment under such guarantee, 
if any payment be required, shall be made out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. It is agreed that the said banks are not to be fii ga for the applica- 
tion of the moneys so advanced. 


(Sed. H. W. LOTHROP, 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 


I think in fairness to Mr. McFarland I am bound to read this. 
Now, we will call Mr. Findlay. 


RoBert C, Finpay, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Robert C. Findlay. 
Q. Where do you reside?—A. Winnipeg. 
Q. What is your occupation —A. I am treasurer of the Canadian Co- Opers 
ative Wheat Producers Limited. 
Q. And you have been for how long?—A. For the past five years. 
Q. Since 1930?—A. Since, 1930, yes. 
Q. What time in 1930?—A. June 22, 1930. 
cs Q. Have you seen the questions prepared by Colonel Ralston?—A. Yes, I 
id. 
. Have you prepared answers for those questions?—A. Yes, sir, I have. 
You may be seated and give the information to the committee. Read * 
the questions and give the answers?—A. I am afraid I cannot read you the ~ 
questions, except from a newspaper cutting. 


OO 
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oe j GQ). The answers will show what the questions were. It will be all right as 
* 


long as the answers make clear what the questions were?—A. Do you wish me 


to read the questions? 


Q. As long as your answers make clear what the questions were, that is 
satisfactory for the committee2—A. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
first question deals with the amount of wheat acquired as at July 31st, 1931. We 
had acquired at that time 3,178,000 bushels, the average cost of which was 59-66 
cents per bushel. 


Q. Yes, continue Mr. Findlay?—A. Question No. 2: amount of sales dis- 
posed of by months from August 1, 1931 to May 31, 1932. I did not quite 
understand what is meant by that. If I had taken it literally, I would 
merely put in the sales figures. However, I have the purchases and sales here. 

Q. You have what?—A. I have both the purchases and sales by months. 


_ Hon. Mr. Ratston: I think in asking that question it was taken from some- 
thing Mr. McFarland said to the Banking and Commerce committee that he did 
not purchase between August’ 1, 1931, and June 1, 1932. That has been the - 


cause of the misunderstanding, and that is why purchases are not included. 


The CuHarrman: I think he made clear that is the difference between pur- 


_ chases and purchases for stabilization; I think that is a distinction. He did not 


purchase for stabilization. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rauston: I got the impression that he did not make any purchases 
up to June 1, 1932, but you ‘have included in the different statements you are 
filing, both purchases and sales. 

The Witness: Yes. 

August, 1931— 


5 ths i tad ae elles 


Purchases... . 1,740,000 bushels 
pales ns. uis 1,672,000 bushels 
Net.. 68,000 bushels 


The net’ purchases for the month— 
September, 1931— 

Purchases: .. .. 

Sales. . ie 

Net purchases. . LAS Ai St ee 
The CHairMAN: That is for October? 
The Witness: No, September. 
October, 1931— 

Purciiases.2 i.e. 5) 

Da ee enermt oe Gems vr ee ang 

Netspurenases fs... 
November, 1931— 

Purchases:. .. .. 

SNE Sie ee ae 

Net sales.. .. 
December, 1931— 


March, 1932: That is the next month in which there were any operations. 


3,900,000 bushels 
166,000 bushels 
3,734,000 bushels 


2,550,000 bushels 
Net 
2,550,000 bushels 


Nil 
2,105,000 bushels 
2,105,000 bushels 


Nil 


The Cuarrman: There were none in January and February? 


The Wirness: No operations. 
March, 1932— . 
PER OINABC GRP i Se wee sued thee 
Males on heat. aeret o5 
Net purchases... .. .. 


1,050,000 bushels 
315,000 bushels 
735,000 bushels 
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April, 1932— | Pye ee, ne Rees eae 
Purchases) oS acco epee Pols een 445,000 ceepieshe 2 ere 


SaLOR ses Bat eer te oe ee eieoeed 610,000 bushels 
Net sales co. Sac See su ao ee res 165,000 bushels 
May, 1932— coat 
Purchases... 05.3504 2245 Se ae se uae Se 09 OU Oneness 
Re is oh ALR cy Pal tae gre 100,000 bushels 
Net purchases. . Patt ng Pee ns 365,000 bushels 
Total purchases for that t period. eee Se es AOE LS 000 Dts wel ates 
Sales. she Dees tw oe SS 4,968,000--bushels 
Net purchases. . eee LS 882,000: bushels 


Now, that question also included tie at price at the nearby option for each 
of these months. 


August—the close of October wheat—the nearby for that month:— 


Awenst, TOS bers ee it Sa a oe eres 534 cents nae 
Septeniber eBags Ses ~~. $32 cents aCe 9 
October ak wae eae tee 68 cents 


The CuarrmMan: That would be December option? © 
The Wirness: No, sir. These are the nearby options— 


November. S63. ee eee 594 cents 
December... .... aa 592 cents 
From January to May > we cane ie Wage option in each case:— 
POBNLATY Sore ao gia oy ear ene 625 cents 
Bopruary : ic. ae ee ee 67 cents 
Maroh 0755 = lege areas 2 ten eee 614 cents 
PS ie an oo ae a ee 59% cents 
IMBA Nis G's hione baie arene Ra Se eee 623 cents 


Hon. Mr. Rautston: Have you finished with the amount on hand at the 
end of each month? 


The WITNESS: | : : : : = 


August. SS le ae i oe bee OOOO Dus! 
September i. 5 7554.5 ete eye a ge ee oO SOU Dela ipa 
October oo ee ee ee ee Se eo DUO aad 
November. 3.086 Goer Ge ae ee ee DOD Spushiers 
December...) 6 5 Vee ees eye ee ae, Se ee Ds bushels 
JANUARY 6 Oo cox othe es tee Ae oe Panlerice as oe I ee es 
Pebruary.255. 4 sce Sa Oe Ry eee LOU s Ouran elem ee 
March ia0 oy Sees Oa ao ee es ee One ps neks ee 
P00 eM oa ae oe Weep apa tina Reem eeme ie lee iE Det ee oy Sec: ae 
Mayer as a GS es ps a 4 eee a Oe rae tiele ‘s 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ; ce 


Q. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, where do we get to the. 75 000,000 pashels 5 
that have been talked about as having been taken over by the government from 4 
the pools?—A. That is further on. There are one or two other questions here. _ 

Q. What was the last amount, at the end of May, 1932?—A. At the end =: 
of May, 8,360,000 bushels. oe 

Q: That includes futures does it?—A. Yes. ; oF 

Q. Contracts for futures, for future delivery?—A. That is - correct. Now, ES 
take the months from May of 1932 to December of 1932: a 

May 1932—no operations. 


pars 
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On ta at the end of month, 8,360,000 bushels. That is 


~ in order that your picture can be ‘complete. 


293 


a carry forward 


June, 1932— 
PPCM pES eis: cite. 2 ak ss lho Sones 7,649,000 bushels 
Dee ares oe Pe ny ae sk ss 8 SLD OOO, Danes 
Wet. purchases’ =... 0.0... 2....>5. 4,334,000 bushels 
OU hands seas ee ie ee sd ee ae 12,694,000 bushels 
ENYCE PG ahiey Sr oe a ite e ees eeT 53% cents 
July 19382: — 
PULCMDSOG Se. wane gis (oad. sie, sv oe. 12,266,000 bushels 
ROS ite ag ee an nee «aaa 3 ese» 1 858,000" bushels 
Net purchases Dei eae 10,908,000 bushels 
On hand . Bea) ee Aes oa a vs eo, 002,000) bushels 
Cie 3 ea 574 cents 
August: 
PUROH BCR teaitan oT I eh ge i Re a Ges 175,000 bushels 
Rae eer og on ena weet ne a = 20,926:000: bushels 
De eeOS en ieee. ovate. re .4 gas 20,701,000 bushels 
OUBGTG, coc eeate EA 2,815,000 bushels 
GCI ODOM Re ee Rl Cea sees 55% cents 
September: 
Purchases . Se tnd Pelee ee Pon ys hai) Aes 2k OSD.000 bushels 
Sete ees Sates he emis ae Sv aies 1 0,020 000) bushels 
Net sales .. . 8,242 ,000 bushels 


Q. The sales were ieee 9,927, 000 bishols net sales 
Q. Yes?—A. On hand, short .5,391 000. 


The CHarRMAN: You cond hardly say “on hand.” 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: On hand, minus. 


The Witness: This is the “on hand” column; minus, net. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. And the price?—A. October, 494 cents. 
Q. Forty-nine what?—A. And a quarter. 


8,242,000. 


October— 
Purchases .. . AS : 63,598,000 bushels 
ofS orog kgs Ngee ag trae ee: a Nil 


Purchases net .... 


On hand . 


October option ie Ree ae 


63,598,000 bushels 
58,207,000 bushels 
768 cents 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: What were the aac in that month? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was the month?—A. October. 


Hon. Mr. RAatston: Oh, I must have put it in the wrong column. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. What were the sales then?—A. Nil. 
Q. There were no sales?—A. No. 


November— 


Purchases 3°32. ° 


Sales <.25. 


Net purchases ay F 


On hand .. 


November option = 


14,652,000 bushels 
1,225,000 bushels 
13,427,000 bushels 
71,634,000 bushels 
452 cents 
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December— thoes 
Purchasesve.. eS ES ee ie ene ee OME OTe 
Sales: cs Pi PR ey is os ee we ee 30,000 bushels 
Net’ purchasess puis sone vs faba en weet 4,083,000 bushels 
On hand . REO eee ue eS on AES 75,717,000 bushels 
December option .. Saar trea Shes i SG “41Z cents 

Net results for the period: 
Total purchases... .. ..¢.. 1... 4+ <.,.- 104,188,000 bushels 
Galles. Covad ces fuels Oo ee eters Sa eine hey OU) a Mei 
Net purchases Nee Gi Sal Pukekohe eee UO TOE ene Ts 
Onvhand.« 725) Gi SSS ae ee ae Oe On ly Ge ties 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Now, does that include the 75,000,000 bushels that have been referred 
to as taken over from the pools?—A. No, this series of questions is dealing with 
wheat acquired by us. Now, by weeks from January 1, 1933. 


Q. Excuse me, just let us straighten that out: the amount of wheat as of | 


July, 1931, for which the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited have 
become responsible was the average cost per bushel as of that date. That is 
not intended to include the wheat taken over from the pools. Do the figures 
that you gave include that?—A. No. We are only dealing with “acquired” 
you see. When your questions came out in the newspaper I had to try and 
decide what information it was you wanted and I assumed that it was the wheat 
acquired by the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited; the results 
of our own operations. 

Q. This does not say, ‘wheat acquired”; it says, “had become responsible 
for’ ?’—A. This question deals with it in that way, and the others are headed 
in the same general way, I think. 


@. Of course, the others would be, after you once got started it would -be 
wheat acquired and disposed of. Everybody is agreed in thinking that the 
date of the cut-off, the date on which the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat: Pro- 
ducers Limited, became responsible for the pool wheat, was July 31, 1931. How 
much wheat was taken over from the pools as of that date?—A. I do not think 


you understand part of our operations. We became responsible for the selling — 


of the wheat for the pools as they delivered it to us; which, of course, elses 
deliveries over every day throughout the period. 

Q. Yes?A. —and carried on into the second year figures until they ‘tal 
fully shipped out. 

Q. Well, this does not include the wheat held by the pools and for which 
the Canadian Co- Operative Wheat Producers Limited, became responsible? 
—A. No, that is correct; this is what we term the wheat acquired by us. 

Q. This is wheat acquired by the marketing operations of the Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Outside of our regular operations. 


Q. Outside of or a part of the regular operations?—A. As part of, of course; 


after we began to deal in supporting operations. 
Q. Have you here—I did not want to interrupt you, but I thought it was 


a good place—have you here the approximate amount of wheat which was held 


by the pools and for which you became responsible on July 31, 1931, as a central 
selling agency?—A. I think probably I have that, but I would not have that 
for all these different. dates. 

Q. There is only the one date, the 31st July, 1931?—A. I doubt if I have 
it for July, but I am quite sure that I have it for August of that year. 

Q. Will you get that later?—A. I think I have it here reasonably clear, 
but I will get you “the exact amount in any case. 


aoe or ; 
ae aah he ere Son pal 


ithe ioe ae SN tb te 2 
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Now, by weeks from January 1, 1933, to October 1, 1933. Now in dealing 
with these weeks the gentleman has asked these questions. You will find that 
in some cases I started out with a two or three day period, that was in order 
to keep the continuity with the amount carried forward. 

Week of January 2—we of course had no operations, the market was 
closed; the carry-forward figure remains the same. 


Week ending January 7— 


INEMO DUVORBECS tants. tae eve Bees 100,000 bushels 

No sales. 

UNG HePUICHEB Cee fo. kek asda s booms 100,000 bushels 

ir I eee 0 ee Se Se hn fsb bar sa 1O,OL 0002 bushels 

May option... ee ge Doe tcs eval a= aS sod 473 cents 
Week ending January io 

Purchases... sores pe meee ee aeemnan reel i OOM aniictayely: 

Sales... ... Fog ieee anal ety eee, Nil 

Net purchases. . Binet. waxes ee . L,087,000- bushels 

OM MamOen, wet nc to eras oak see 2 « -46;904;000 ‘bushels 


May option.. ates So Mier geet hee ee 45% cents 


Week ending January 95 

There were no operations. 

ERAN Re ie a eee kee me sisi wos. -o 0' 7 0,904 0004 bushels 

May option. . AS MED ge oe oes 452 cents 
Week ending January 28 

No operations. 

Onemander eam mre cl, Zoo ee nt cy. £904,000: bushels 
May option.. ip aaa PCA aM Lear oy i 463 
Week ending February ew 
No te 
On hand.. Bee ie alas ois Raaeee ae 40,904,000 “bushels 
May option. . Ee aN Bae ee tt 464 cents 
Week ending February ya 
No operations. 
re ONG Me wee tn, Cone Ak oan... 40,004,000< bushels 
May option. . eS ae aera eae 484 cents 
Week ending February a 
No operations. 


(niet thee een eee 6s 2 4 0,904,000 bushels 

May option. . aes AA ee Lea 481 cents 
Week ending See 25— 

Purchases. . ERS Re.” coos 200,000 bushels 

No sales. 

Mempurchases +. creche ee 200,000 bushels 

Oe ee eek pp on et ae 705L04,000° bushels 

SS MGTOIN Cd Ong apg a 474, cents 
Week ending March 4— 

BRR NAG CR EeeR prea gn Sea es ee 70,000 bushels 

CEG IG sane [tree | Ses ee a 300,000 bushels 

OSCE ASE ANS fein Gore e eae et a are eae 230,000 bushels 

Oreiendw mee eae ears. 416,874,000, bushels 

euler skeet ss «ley 2. ens Sees 504 cents 


Week ending May 11— 
No operations. 
Speier a oy Os. i auiales wo cc aiene ae tO} 704,000 “bushels 


PEO Ome eri hoses) f eae feces, rile 521 cents 
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Week ending May 18— 
“No eee 

On hand . aa 

May option See eet hs Galea 
Week ending March 25 

Purchases cays eee 

Sales .. - 

Net sales . 

On hand “2h. 

May option . 


Week ending April 1—_ 


No operations. 
On hand .. 
May option . 


Week ending April 8— 


No ee 

On hand . 

May option a eae ce 
Week ending April ipl 

PurChases =... Seren ks 

Dales. 2s i 

On hand: 26 cos 

May option < 2655 


Week ending April 22— 


Purchases . 
anes. var cen Gee 
Net purchases .: .. 
On hand .. 
May option .. 
April 29— 
No operations. 
Chry Haine <e ok es 
May option .. .. 
Week of May 6— 
No purchases. 
Neét sales canoe te io 
On hands 2s, 
May option... 
May 13— 
No operations. 
On hand es se 
May option... .. 
May 20— 
No operations. 
SACU CDN ai bieemesmedies ts 
May. option -...2°. 
May 27— 
No operations. 
Net on hand . 
May option . : 
Week ending June 3— No ppeman: 
Week ending June 10—No OpES ene, — 
On hand . , 


We are now in the July option isonet a, 


June 17—No operations. 


76,874,000 bushels — 


514 cents 


Nil 
4,209,000 bushels 
4,209,000 bushels 
72,665,000 bushels. 
50 cents 


72,665,000 bushels 
504 cents 


72,665,000 bushels 
512 cents 


_Nil 
1,285,000 bushels 
71,380,000 bushels 
53 cents 


640,000 bushels 
alt 
640,000 bushels 


_.. 72,020,000 bushels 


584 5 cents 


_ 72,020,000 bushels 
594 


5 cents 


850,000 bushels 
71,170,000 bushels 
644 cents 


71,170,000 bushels © 


65 cents 


. 71,170,000 bushels 


624 cents 


71,170,000 bushels 
65 cents” 


No that is the 10th. 


71,170,000 bushels 
644 cents 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Did you not jump from May 27th to June 10th? You did not give 
June 3rd.—A. I am sorry. 

June 3—There are no operations. 

AM eh ody eb os eo faa FLA OSGO0 2 bushels 

But your July option is 64. 

Q. 64?—A. For the 3rd 644 for the 10th. 

Q. The same as for the tenth, except the price is 6442—A. Yes, 644. June 
17—No operations. 


MAG a fe ck 8 SAN a5 Platine n poi cle Res LT O,QU0e Dustiels 
BVM ULOINS aed tte ka Ne sb ea ee 654 cents 
June 24— 
Warm O aCe heir ay hl oie me MEM ee tae ng. oa 300,000 bushels 
ORR. SRC ae 200,000 bushels 
ANE TO 5 OO CT RRA a PS a 100,000 bushels 
RPA ere NER ao hn iy Skok ees sy) se 7 -045260;,000: bushels 
PIPENPAUORING Orr teis con's gecesi eee) ees wide 70% cents 


Week ending July 1— 
No purchases. 


re fraternity ete ik ayy GA ew Sere Hate OL P2S000- bushels 

Petes aged Seey wi Sie de nah eae wt 928,000" bushels 

ONG a eh ac wee see ees 6. ty ace, > 69,842,000; bushels 

URE DLOT | pate Sccnio Sete w ole a a a ews, 724 cents 
July 8— 

Neen a eee et Ieee ale a oe +e 1 OOS 0000 Dushels 

UNSC ISa lesen er. eee ein amn oe 1? A 004000" bushels 

Wrenn aeaee weet: tke See. wl pe BO aae.000 soushels 

SM VOM OM ae 72 ule! Ree thes 5 82% cents 
July 15— 

No purchases. 

Sales .. .... . .. «- 16,545,000 bushels 
Q. How much—A. 16, 545 000 aches 

Net sales... .. . . .. .. 16,545,000 bushels 

On hand . 48,793,000 bushels 


And your July ‘option, 924 cents. July. 22nd, purchases— 
| Q. May I suggest if you inane it right there, why do you not put in there the 
_ days of the week, because that would bring it in the record. You have another 
question with regard to the days of the week of July 22nd?—A. Oh, yes. Can 
we switch to that statement? 
Q. Can you conveniently insert them right there?—A. Yes, surely. Well, 
if you do that, you lose the continuity of this. ; 
Q. I thought you would go to the 22nd with the same statement.—A. But I 
have that in a different statement following this weekly one. 
Q. All right. I thought it would come in there—A. I think it would upset 
; _the continuity. 
Q. All right. I thought it would give you Ls chronological sequence.—A. I 
will give it if you wish. 
Q. Whatever you like—A. The week seine July 29— 
Q. No, the week ending the 22nd.—A. Oh, the 22nd. I didn’t give you that. 


. aay 22— . 

x PBCHASES Ae al wa telat; oe geen dels Pigsur 20,100,000, bushels 

mt bye Gar OR rt yeh ooo, Ge Pde y ieee PO one, O00; DUSDELS 

: ONEG WeUTC HE BOS 05 20a a tee Fe os, oes ee. 1 LO826,000 ‘bushels 

: : PRONE Bo eos 5 eis 2 ore -60,019,000¢ busnels 

pt I MOOIONIS: oF. 25S. cake Ree ae cae 73% cents 
1126—2 
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August 5— 
Purchases. f00, cs < 4,324,000 bushels 


Q. July 29th; you Sores ats we Did I? 4,402,000, for July 29th. 
_ That is purchases?—A. Purchases. 4 


. Yes?—A. Sales: 936,000 bushels. 


Q 
Q. Four million and what?—A. 4,402,000 bushels. 
Q : 


October option .... es 


684 


Net Purchases .. Bsa Or 3,466,000 bushels 
Bea er yore Mann rer ASEM dk ty eu iS 69,085,000 bushels 
July option .. . 79% cents 

August 5— 

Purchases . 4,324,000. bushels 
Des ira eile 300,000 bushels 
Net Purchases .. . 4,024,000 bushels 
On hand . j 73,109,000 bushels 
October option ce 832 cents 

August 12— 

; Purchases . 4,085,000 bushels 
Sales . Bight hr CEG ines acy 215,000 bushels 
Net Purchases a 3,870,000 bushels 
On hand 3 ee ea rh ee OE ELS ie ks 
October option 2h aed, a 724 cents - 

Week ending August 19— 
Purchases .. 823,000 bushels 
Dales Yt 1,327,000 bushels 
Net sales... 504,000 bushels 
On handy ous aes Se a eer es aie fC OURS Ie Le) 
October option .. .. 712 cents 

Week ending August 26— 

Purchases .. . 27,000 bushels 
Bales tie atk 433,000 bushels 
Netisales\) jac. yas 406,000 bushels 
On hand ..: .. 76,069,000 bushels 
October option . 72% cents 

September 2— zitoaraae 
Purchases ahora aogey 156,000 bushels 
Salesiginue- pany 401,000 bushels 
Net sales .. 245,000 bushels 
On hand . 75,824,000 bushels 
October option ? 702 cents 

Q. Did you say 70?—A. 708, y yes. 

September 9— - 
Purchases! shay vii. 3 8,351,000 bushels 
eek SoM ee neh pos a 559,000 bushels 
Net Purchases ; 7,792,000 bushels 
On hand . ; 83,616,000 bushels 
October option . = ! 704 cents 

September 16— 

Purchases .. 11,696,000 bushels 
No sales. 
Net Purchases .. ... 11,696,000 bushels 
On band: oy e8 95,312 bushels 


cents 


Purchases. . 2,625,000 bushels 
Sales. . ae ina Nil 
Net purchases... . 2,625,000 bushels 
- On hand.. ; .. .. .. 103,573,000 bushels 
Q. That is on ee neember “30th?—A. ‘Wes. October option, 613 cents. 
October 7— 
Purchases... .. 5,720,000 bushels 
Sales. . i Nil 
- Net purchases. . 5,720,000 bushels 
On hand.. 


Sa 


\ 
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September 23— 


PAP eWASRS eh eS 


pales ty fe 


Net’Purchases... .... 


Onehrand «2%... 


October option O Biles 


September 30— 


6,225,000 bushels 

589,000 bushels 

. 5,636,000 bushels 

. 100,948,000 bushels 
: 663 cents 
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pees .. .. 109,293,000 bushels 
October option. . : ‘604 cents 

Q. Would you mind giving me the Biles! for September 30th?—A. September 
30th, no sales. 

Q. No sales?—A. No. ; 

Q. And the price for the week ending October 7th?—A. 608. 


October 14— 
JIU 0a) Saka ot SE Ae eee aa 14,332,000 bushels 
SA LOa eM Wiad elon REG) nce eR ge Eos Nil 
Net purchases. . 14,332,000 bushels 
On hand. . 123,625,000 bushels 


October option. hh CAR a a 554 cents 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, I notice that the stenographers are 
changing takes. Would it be possible or would it be a good idea to have this 
put in the form a statement that is tabular, rather than in narrative form? 

The CHarrRMAN: I think so. I assumed it would be done that way. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I notice that the way they put your statement about 
Argentine spreads was in the narrative form. It is pretty difficult to follow. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it would be much better to have it tabulated. Will 

you note that? I quite agree as to that. I assumed they would do it. 

The Wirness: Did you get the option for the 14th? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. 554 for October 14th?—A. Yes, 5535. 

October 21— 
Purenaseem eka ec oe eS. 902,600,000: bushels 
ener Menem eB I EO ee 56,000 bushels 
INCU MOMEC KE Ceo tra Tee uk We Ye ; 2,544,000 bushels 


iaghanidee etn oe has, eee a oS 126,169,000: bushels 
OGRONOr LOOUIOM meta ile. Go Bie a an y's 614 cents 
; October 28— 
| Purchases... .. 3,186,000 bushels 
Si RET eer BBE tis 730,000 bushels 
Net purchases. . . .. 2,456,000 bushels 
Wnt sat re ee a dbs 21 28,625,000: bushels 
EG FO SNL OM.) LOCC re aa ed a enn a ee ae 623 cents 
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October 31st. That is a part week— 
Purchases. . Bp cpda seeks 
Sales. . 
Net purchases. . 
On hand . 


October option. . ie 

Total purchases for that period. . 

Sales. . . 
You already ee the ean on Road 

Net purchases. . es, 


The next question, Mr. Ciseemane is the operations by days for the week 


ending July 22, 1933. We begin on July 17: 
Net pees, ; re eat ar 
Sales... Ae 
Net sales....... 

On hand.. 
July option.. ftom 
July 18.—No near ee 
On hand.. 
July option. . x 
July 19—No aheranenes 
On hand.. alte 
July option.. 
July 20— 
Purchases 25... 
Sales. . Rai lireat -3% Pe als a 
Net purchases. . SREY bo amare 
On hand.. 
July option. : 
July 21— 
Purchases... 
Sales . ME Per by ts GUNN IN AR Bra feo! 
Net purchases 3305-47 rn Sea anes 
On ‘hand si 7 5o; 
July option .. 
July 22— 
Purchases .. 
Sales . Pest ae 
Net purchases .. 2... . 
On hand . as alle -s eb eek 
July option .. .... te eae 

Your total purchases for that period . teed ea tae 
Sales .. : a Ble: 

Net purchases Jighets 


The next question is for one ie aes November 1st, 1933, to February | 


28th, 1934. 

Q. By months?—A. By months. 

November, 1933— 
Prime aises:s fs thats aera en Nee 
Sales .. 5 eee Rae 
Net-pureliases 0... 2.6) 4s, 
On hand .. A ah 
November option .. . 


1,100,000 
Nil 
1,100,000 


bushels 


bushels 


. 129,725,000 bushels 


61% cents 


95,207,000 
41,199,000 


54,008,000 


Nil 
6,332,000 
6,332,000 

42,461,000 
“934 


42,461,000 
94 


42,461,000 
871 


4,150,000 

Nil 
4,150,000 
46,611,000 
784 


15,705,000 

Nil 
15,705,000 
62,316,000 
784 


3,303,000 
Nil 

3,303,000 
65,619,000 
733 
23,158,000 
6,332,000 
16,826,000 


5,490,000 
2,205,000 
3,285,000 


604 


bushels 
bushels 


bushels 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
cents 


bushels 


cents 


bushels. 


bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 


bushels 
bushels 
cents 


‘bushels: 


bushels 
bushels 
cents 

bushels 
bushels 
bushels 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 


. 133,010,000 bushels 


cents 


fens 


Pa: 
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Q. That was November 30?—A. Yes, November 30. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is December 30?—A. Yes, the end of the month in each case. 
notice the question is the first of the month, but I presume you meant the end 


of the month. 
December— 


iPurenases: 3-4) Gata SS 


piles 4 e.8 


Net purchases ‘oa 


On hand . 


December option eS ee 


January, 1934— 
Purchases 200g oN 
ates a ye. . 

Net sales .. .. 


Ape RE oA heey. 6 45 
BRE VOD CO oat thacdha eto ay o.8s- 


February— 


RO HSISE blot tise feta Merl. Set al a ees 


Salesicn.s 3 


On hand . 
May option . os 


Net purchases fe the Period « 


Net sales... ... 
Net purchases .. .. 


You already have the amount c on “hand. 


Newemcet mes TS fe fie) ea 
. 130,679,000 bushels 


1,014,000 bushels 
615,000 bushels 
399,000 bushels 


-. 133,409,000 bushels 


614 cents 


554,000 bushels 
773,000 bushels 
219,000 bushels 


_ 133,190,000. bushels 


695 cents 


1,120,000 bushels 
3,631,000 bushels 
2,511,000 bushels 


673 cents 
8,178,000 bushels 
7,224,000 bushels 

954,000 bushels 
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The next question has to do with the period from March Ist, 1934, to August 
81st, 1934, by weeks. 


Week ending March 3— 


TRC RIVGROS Vinee ates tare Streets « Mak tera es 


Sales . 


Iehedlesy Ghee Guetta... 
. 180,088,000 bushels 


Liat Sieh ate ana 


May option .. .. i s . eA Ai a 23 


Week ending March 10— 
Piirchgses 6. i537. 


lesen ein see ets, tes ih : 
INebsalesi 05 Coens: 


On hand . 


May option .. . ie _ ‘S 7 .: eee? 
Week ending March 17 


Purchases . 
Sales ess... > 
Net sales . 

~ On hand . 


May option . ee: . A 
Week ending March 24 — 
Punenases? saci fsck se. 850% 


Sales .. 
Net sales . 


CE i SS RSS ee eater 
UMA E ) Aus acne An ee Pe ae ee 


35,000 bushels 
626,000 bushels 
591,000 bushels 


694 cents 


696,000 bushels 
916,000 bushels 
220,000 bushels 


-. 129,868,000 bushels 


70 cents 


Nil 
2,113,000 bushels 
2,113,000 bushels 


| .. 127,755,000 bushels 


67% cents 


Nil 
3,135,000 bushels 


-. . 3,135,000 bushels 
. 124,620,000 bushels 


68 cents 
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Week ending March 31— 


Purchases. 250 waa 


Sales waar 


Net sales .. Rains oe seee 
On hand Ae Ase eas, 
May Ophlon wage p ntecee 


Week ending April 7— 


Purch asese +c. ci.w seos 


Wales: cane ey 


Net sales .... Nh Shaan ie i a a a 
IG) agi sysharc Cevdine as ete aim mecrmaA Tana Ncts AEN Coe ats 
May options... 22. 


Week ending April 14— 


Purchases wees 


Sales . 
Net sales . 


NE a ars ces 
May. option ii... 9% aks 


Week ending April 21— 
ales ie : 


Net sales .. ce ae ee BAY Lets ay OO Ee 
GE eR Gikch 010 RRnPmet MUD OME Ry Nic MEN URE Aaa) raw Wilh) OM oe 


May option .. 


Week ending April 28— 


Purchases .. 
Sales ... Bane 
Net sales so 027 


(On hand. 4. eet eee 


May option... .. 


Week ending May 5— 


Purchases... 
Sales we aces 


Net sales. «53. Bi gL ee oN ‘ 


On hand.. . 
May option... 


Week ending May 12— 
Uma ONE CLAY hese cquliy ig may OERN NMIN = AC NO SM a Ma YEG ot 


Sales... . ; 
| Net sales... 


Ol hands, 2s Wie DA Lae 
May option'tn 21a ae dae (es 


Week ending May 19— 


Purchases: . :: 
BALOR eee 


Net sales... .. ee ee ANC 
Onda dewey ese eae 


May option... >. 


Week ending May 26— 


Purchases. 7 ibs dela 
Ales cc uh avis 
Net salesii 2... 

On hand... 


May option.. Ar ares 


-. 121,519,000 


- .. 103,689,000 
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Nil 
3,101,000 
3,101,000 


68 


Nil 
2,978,000 
2,978,000 

118,541,000 
674 


Nil 
4,250,000 
4,250,000 


.. 114,291,000 


663 


3,354,000 
3,354,000 
110,937,000 
658 


Nil 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 

108,237,000 
654 


Nil 
4,548,000 
4,548,000 


664 


Nil 
5,337,000 
5,337,000 

98 352,000 
683 


Nil 
2,081,000 
2,081,000 

96,271,000 
693 


Nil 
249,000 
249,000 

96,022,000 
733 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


\ 


Week ending June 2— 


Purchases. «.. .. 
Soli foc ae a ea 


Net-saleden ss. aoe ie a 


On hand.. . 


July option. . ae : i. Seo: Sa 


Week ending June 9— 
Parehasesss: jciy si.’ 


Sales a.ys 
Net sales... 


Grand ee ye ee 
TU OP MON versa FL s 4 se 


Week ending June 16— 


PUTER ape sen. ek ks 


Sales. . 

Net purchases. . 

On hand.. j 
July option. . Ras 


Week ending June 23— 


Purchases. . 
Dates ees 
Net purchases. . 
On hand.. 


Hence a ; Bere uhh chee iecRen We Wo 96, BoA, 


Week ending June 30— 
Purchases. . f 
Sales. . 

Net purchases. . 
On hand.. 
July option. Bat 


Week ending July 7— 
Purchases. . 
Sales. . 
Net purchases. . 
On hand.. 
July option. . 


Week ending July 14— 


Purchases. . 
SACS mh ears 
Net purchases. . 
On hand.. 


July option until ‘end. aN ; bs : a ‘ 


Week ending July 21— 


Prarie este ioe Fame els Wei at 's bs 


Sales... 
On hand. . 
July option. . 


Week ending July 28— 


Purchases. . 
Sales. 


On Hand t: a Se i een 


July option. . 
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100,000 
687,000 
587,000 

95,435,000 

783 


Nil 
256,000 
256,000 

95,179,000 

rts 


588,000 

304,000 

284,000 

95,463,000 
77 


2,390,000 
26,000 
2,364,000 
97,827,000 
773 


209,000 
117,000 
92,000 
97,919,000 
764 


865,000 
384,000 
481,000 

98,400,000 

763 


2,195,000 
1,472,000 
723,000 
99,123,000 
got 


988,000 
2,305,000 
97,806,000 
854 


2,755,000 
431,000 


-. 100,130,000 


86 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 


cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 


bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
cents 
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Week ending August 4— 


Purchases. . 
Sales. 


On Taaapeese a 
October option.. 


Week ending August 11— 


Purchases. . 

Da OS Ok We eater oe 
Onihand oo en 
October option. . 


Week ending ae 18— 


Purchases. . 
Sales. . 


On bends. eS me = ‘ Zs 2 ae x > S. 


October option. . 


Week ending August 25— 


Purchases. . 
Sales... 
On ond © 


DSc aeue pT ekake Gene seen 


Week ending pees 31— 
Purchases .. .. . 


Oe Lee ey ee ie = 


On hand . oat Ne 
October option . State see 


25,000 bushels 
1,129,000 bushels — 
99,026,000 bushels — 
904. cents 


1,650,000 bushels 

1,949,000 bushels 

ae 727, ‘000 bushels 
‘874 cents 


1,450,000 bushels 

420,000 bushels 

99,757,000 bushels 
85 cents 


2,285,000 bushels 
1,511,000 bushels 


.. 100,531,000 bushels 


843 cents 


4,877,000 bushels 
Nil : 


".. 105,408,000 bushels 


R15 cents 


Period from September Ist, 1934, es Mary Bist, 1935, by months:— 


September 30, 1934— 
Purchases i pesatias 
On hand . 
Sales .. 


October ee 2; ce se ee sy S ve a os 


October 31— _ 
Purchases. << s.. 
Sales . 


Ondhend fio Mae eae 


October option . 
November 30— 


Purchases. ® saan rata eh teen eens 


Sales . 


eee ge ae 


December option a 
December 31— 


PUTO ABER eto oe sk oT oes Sig ee ae 


Sales ..-.. 


nies Olea an Pe irste oc Pinte ate: 


December option . 
January 31, 1935— 

Purchases: = hea. 

Sales... 

On hand .. 


May option .. .. = A 


February 28— 
Purchases 025 6c. 
AC ea 
On hand... 

May option . 


23,974,000 bushels 


. 129,382,000 bushels 


Nil 
812 cents 


29,716,000 bushels 
292,000 bushels 


.. 158,806,000 bushels 


744 cents 


922,000 bushels 
1,385,000 bushels 


_. 158,343,000 bushels 


77 cents 


150,000 bushels 

10,000 bushels 

158,483,000 bushels 
784 cents 


25,000 bushels 
57,000 bushels 


_. 158,451,000 bushels 


823 cents 


272,000 bushels 
395,000 bushels 


ee 158,328,000. bushels 


‘838 cents 


el ah eee 
ee rin 


| 
; 
; 
4 


: 
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March 31— : 
PEGHC Re SES LS Oak wll ed s,5 179,000 bushels 
ese. AIRE he Es ee oe ee 425,000 bushels 
OM TeOmMe 3 eae gs a. Sod ders +0 158,082,000: bushels 
SVE ROIBUIOT Sie 2c anc NE ge TREE gs a 85 cents 
April 30— 
eR Ra OR ceo ang ROMP Hales 207,000 bushels 
Per manatee jets aN 5. Pe care en es O27 OOO bushels 
On hand . SS ar te ee ae 
May option .. ert ens sta (acetic geen 883 cents 


The CHatRMAN: Have you fe any Eee for June? 
The Witness: No. 

The CuarrMan: They did not ask for them? 

The Wirnuss: I can give them. 


May— 
RGM SOS er pnts ie! ks is odes eS stk ot oven, .,. 13,805,000. bushels 
Dale tiene retin ele we, ieee se sae, . 2579,000. bushels 
ADE foes? Ae eT. le ae |.) 3 152,446,000) bushels 
July option .. .. . ie nt Shy See 822 cents 
: Purchases for the period « .. 4. ++ +. 68,808,000 bushels 
Cee wR pe Oe. eS ote: oa ee PL FTOO0- buses 


And you have the on hana’ 
The Cuarrman: Does that cover all Mr. Ralston’s questions? 


The Witness: No, sir; there are some others. The figures to June, up to 
the 20th :— 


AVRO ASC Mnr tree yey a aes ak kg Mes ela Ye 225,000 bushels 
CS a eet aN OY oe Me a 4 ko pe, fee) 2 6,090,000. bushels 
On hand . Roe REMC d snie-a Pav lor oes C40 L0-O00, bushels 
July option... ... ee 8 etal Aa. 82% cents 


Mr. Portrous: That is to the end of June? 
The CuarrMAn: No, the 20th of June. 


The Wrirness: The 20th of June. There were some questions asked with 
regard to our statement of total indebtedness to banks as at various dates. 


The CuairMan: The next question, No. 6, would be the one you have there; 
“the approximate average cost per bushel of all wheat being carried by 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited. 


The Witness: Yes, I have it. 
The CuarrMan: Perhaps you had better take them in the order in which 


| they have been given and complete your statement. 


The Wirness: Approximate average cost—what is the question? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: The first one is: The average cost per bushel of wheat 


_ being carried; and the next one is, the cost of wheat acquired. 


The Wirness: Of the wheat being carried? 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that exclusive or inclusive of the 75,000,000 bushels of pool wheat?— 
A. That covers everything; it is inclusive. 
Q. That covers everything?—A. Yes, all wheat. 
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Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited. 
Approximate average cost of all wheat carried at the following dnves: 


“Approximate 
In thousands of bushels. Cost per Bushel Closing 
1933 Thousand Bushels C, Market Value 
FAM PT COM ne yay cs anther Pe 148,396 64.410 May 593 
URS RcGeRt Olt RING ga e Mme eM Mech Ue A 145,718 64.998 July 793 
1934 
A DrOAE SO, ces eS Se ee Oar ele 184,218 74.582 May 644 
June 30. EUS Mrisaly Sim NAL Lk 174,036 75 .838 July 753 
September 30. SN gees loa a 205,499 * 76.167 Oct. 81 
19385 
Ani HOO eae es eRe ER 226,777 85.062 May 884 


Miaryes Bile cai iive calvalcctee tose hertaes 228,562 85.943 May 812 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Have you it for June 20th; you brought the others down to June 20th, 
hadn’t you better do that with this also—A. I am not sure that I have it here 
so that we can look at it; no, I haven’t got the whole thing down e June 20th. I 
haven’t that detail. 

Q. But the figures of the actual quantities are down to June 20th?— 
A. Yes, I have the “ combined” for that date; perhaps I have the other, but 
I don’t remember. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state here that this question 
called for the average cost per bushel ; which, of course, includes what we term 
pool wheat. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It includes pool wheat sales, special. 

A? Yes?—A. We did not have cut-offs at each of these dates. 

Q. You what?—A. We did not have cut-offs at each of these dates; narar: 
ally we did not cut-off every month. 

Q. No?—A. And the figures: are approximate. We worked hes out from 
our nearest statement date; but I dislike giving approximate figures at any time. 

Hon. Mr. Srmwart: Being careful. 

The Wirness: An accountant does not give approximate figures if he can 
get out of it. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: But he puts “e. & o. e.” at the bottom of the balance 
sheet though. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Yes?—A. The approximate average cost of special wheat, is the next 
question, isn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Wheat aequited at July 3ist, 1931. 
The Witnzss: Yes, that is it. 

Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited 
Approximate average cost of special wheat at the following dates:— 


; Approximate 
In Thousands of Bushels. Cost per Bushel ‘Closing 
1933 Bushels c. Market Value 
TAS RLY Ose yee eae Ghee Se lens 72,020 50.272 May 592 
Al uaenrts (0 Bean see en OREN iy CS 69,342 50.095 July 79% 
1934 
sav onama lings’ ON arate Mia Aur ep mt SRR ata oak 107,843 63 .089 May 644 
MAVENS Ore ictal avievel Nate Ae yee 97,919 63.052 July 754 
ep hesOi een ti uate ciedea aus ote 129,382 65.663 Oct. 81 
1935 ; 
Fag ou tl FSU eae BA aC Ve eet N EE 150,662 76.328 May 884 


DEaryon Silica es Mia eituaen ale 152,446 €9),011 May 81? 
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By the Chairman: 


hi Q. What are these last questions; what do they cover exactly?—A. The 
approximate average cost of what we term “‘special wheat.” 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Wheat acquired after July, 1931. 
The CuHamMan: Yes; I just wanted him to put that on the record clearly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the eighth question there; the approximate average cost per 
bushel of all wheat acquired by Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited, after July 31st, 1931, and carried as at the dates indicated?—A. That 
is, old pool wheat? 

Q. That is what I take that to mean?—A. Yes. Weil, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I dislike very much to give you those figures. I think they are 
valueless with the other two statements, and the use of them will be most unfair 
to the pool, because our practice has been to apply all sales made to “ special,” 
with the natural result that the cost of the old pool wheat is naturally increasing. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The carrying charge is piling up all the time?—A. They are piling up, 
and we figure that it would be most unfair, and I think you have all the 
information you want in the other two. 

Q. You have given us the average?—-A. The average cost of all wheat. 

Q. Have you given us the average cost of the old pool wheat taken over 
as at July 31st, 1931; would it be unfair to do that, leaving out the carrying 
charges since?—-A. No, I haven’t got that. I could probably work it out for 
you. You see, the approximate average costs, the figures given, are on varying 
dates between April 30th and May 31st. 

' Q. It occurred to me that you might possibly break down the average cost 
of all your wheat into the cost of wheat acquired after July 31, 1931, and before, 
and in that way give us separately the cost of the old pool’s wheat. Now, your 
only purchases to-day are in what you call special wheat; that is to say, wheat 
purchased after July 31st, 1931; that means that at least as a bookkeeping entry 
the carrying charges will be running up?—A. All loaded. 

Q. —all loaded on the old pool wheat?—A. Yes. 

’ Q. I am perfectly satisfied if you can give us the cost of the old pool wheat 
as of July 31st, 1931?—A. The cost of the old pool wheat as at July 31st, 1931? 

Q. Yes, if that is the date of the cut-off?—A. I think I could work it out 
for you if I can’t work it out here quickly— 

The CuHairMANn: July 31, 1931, is the date that has been used. 

The Wirness: Yes, I understand that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Can you tell me, is that the correct date for what we have been calling 
the cut-off with the pools?—A. No. Our financial year ends August 31 in each 
year. That is what we call our cut-off date. 

Q. I mean, there was some time when you took over the responsibility of 
these three pools, the commitments of these three pools. There must have been 
some time when you entered in the books these commitments as being wheat 
held by you for them. I wanted to get when that date was?—A. I don’t quite 
understand your question. Do you mean the date at which we undertook 
responsibility for selling grain for the three provincial pools? 

Q. Yes.—A. That, of course, started years ago, and as each crop started 
automatically we took the grain as it came in beginning on September 1. 

Q. I understand, some of us have understood at least, that there was a 
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new arrangement in the sense that a government guarantee was given under 
which the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, were financed, 
and under which they took over definitely responsibility for that old pool wheat? 
—A. No, I would take it that the guarantee was to enable a continuation of 
operations. : 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Well, Mr. Chairman, this brings up something that I 
think should be on the record; that is, the amount of old pool wheat taken over 
and the cost of it as of the date it was taken over. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It could be gotten there- by subtraction. It would 
be as well if you put it on the record; the date on which it was taken over, 
and the amount. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Did he not begin the taking over operations in December 
of 19380? 


The CHAIRMAN: Noweniber: 1 1930, is my memory. 


By the Charman: 


@. Mr. McFarland became general manager in November of 1930, did he 
not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any cut-off at that time?—A. Oh, yes, we had the usual cut- 
off; but, I mean, there was no distinct split. 

Q. Was there no distinction made in the middle of the year, or did you 
continue on until the end of your fiscal year?—A. We continued on to the end 
of our fiscal year. 


@. And the end of your fiscal year was the 31st July, 1931 f—oA>No, eee 
31. 


Q. It was August 31 in 1931?—A. Yes. 


@. We have been using the figure, 31st July, because that is the end of the 
crop year of the Grain Commission, isn’t it?—-A. That is correct. 


Q. That would be 30 days before the new crop comes in?—A. We allow a 
month to take delivery of old pool wheat. 


Q. Which date would you prefer for our convenience, for the convenience 
of the committee?—A. You would get a much more accurate figure at August 31. 


@. You mean, August 31, 1931?-A. Yes. We could, of course, work it 
back and give it to you approximately. 


The Cuarrman: That is a matter of accounting. Would it be satisfactory 
to the committee if he states what the pool position was on their books as at 
the 31st of August, 1931? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes, as far as I am concerned. 


By the Chairman: | y 


Q. Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. Findlay?—A. Yes. 
Q. As at the end of your fiscal year?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: That is what you want isn’t it, Mr. Stewart? » 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am not so much concerned about the dates; although 
it seems to me at the same time in fairness to the pool it should be when Mr. 
McFarland took over the sales agency for. them. 


The CuatrMAN: No; he became general manager. You discontinued your 
export sales directly after Mr. McFarland took over? 


The Witness: After Mr. McFarland came in, yes. 
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- By the Chairman: 

Q. And just sold to the trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, the end of your fiscal year next after Mr. McFarland came into 
ee alae would be the 3lst day of August, 1931?—A. The 31st of August, 

Q. And from that annual statement you can give us the desired information? 
—A. Yes, I can. 

Q. Well, have you it beside you?—A. No, I havens got it here. 

The WITNESS: Is that per bushel figures? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ralston will tell you what he wants. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: The amount of wheat and the cost per bushel. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the old pool wheat. 

The WITNEsS: Yes. 


The CHARMAN: That has always been spoken of as approximately 
75,000,000 bushels. 


The Wirness: That is the way it has been spoken of. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 

Q. You have evidently included, as far as the quantity is concerned and 
as far as the cost is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the figures of all wheat?—A. Yes. We had to include that. 

Q. Because your total of all wheat as of May 31, 1935, is 228,000,000 
bushels, whereas the total of wheat acquired since aaa 140, 000 000— 

Q. ‘Since July 31, 1931, it is how much? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is that long figure. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: 152,000,000? 

The WITNESS: 152,446,000. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It has been carried right along. In fairness to them, 
they should have the figures. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Perhaps that is the figure right there. Perhaps the 
figure is the difference between the total figure for all wheat as of May 31, 1935, 
which was 228,562,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: Less— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Less 152,446,000. 

' The Witness: Yes, it is the difference. I have the bushelage for these 
' months; that was the objection to giving it, because the figure would be so 
extravagant as to be of no value, and you agreed to delete that part of it. 

Hon. Mr. RaAuston: Yes. 


The Witness: But you have the bushels there. Do you wish them for all 
those dates? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. No. Do I understand that the bushelage for the pool wheat will remain 
constant as far as your books are concerned?—A. Well, no, it does not remain 
constant, but it remains around the same figure. 
Q. Well, I mean constant, approximately?—A. Yes, approximately. 
— — Q. You mean. by tens of millions of bushels or five million bushels—is there 
-any variation to the extent of five million?—A. No. 
Q. What?—A. No. The variations have been very slight. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think, without taking this down, that the maximum 
»- variation was not 24 million. I am only speaking from subtracting as he went 
along. 


A a ee 


oie a Sa PAG ot es en ie a eg tet at 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: fers 
Q. The maximum variation of the old pool wheat?—A. Oh, since the time 
Mr. McFarland came in? 
Q. Yes—A. No. At August 31, 1931, 76,728,000. 
Q. Yes.—A. These are our figures. 


The CHairMAN: That is the figure we want. _ 

The WitNgEss: Yes. And as at the end of May, 1935, 76,116,000. 

Hon. Mr. RAutston: Just those two figures. You have the figures right 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN: That answers the question of Mr. Ralston. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Yes. The only other thing is the average cost on 
August 31, 1931, if you are taking that as the conventional date when he took 
over. 

The CHAIRMAN: Or he could have said that was August 31, 1930, probably. 

Hon. Mr. RAuLsToNn: Quite so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which ever he liked. | 

The Witness: August 31, 1980, would not really meet your requirements, 
I don’t think. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What is that?—A. August 31, 1930, would not meet your requirements, 
I do not think. } 
Q. All right. Then the next question. You have given the figures that 
Mr. Ralston required as to the quantity of pool wheat on hand on the 31st of 
August, 1931, and on the 31st of May, 1935. You have given those figures now. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Would you read those two figures, pleace—August 31, 1931, pool wheat 
on hand was how much?—A. 76,728,000. 
Q. And May 31, 1935?—A. 76, 116 000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The next question, I think, was Number Nine, the financial position, the 
net liability to the banks——A. Did that ask for the net lability? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The total indebtedness to the banks?—-A. I assume that question otters 
mean our total indebtedness to the banks by way of loans. 


The CHAIRMAN: Against wheat. 


The Wirness: That, of course, would not be a fair figure either. It is 
required for some specific purpose. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Perhaps before you go into that you might make cee the methods under 
which financial operations are carried. The lending banks advance the money ?— 
A. Yes, to us. 

@. And when you buy wheat or sell wheat, there is a certain amount of | 
this money that is in the clearing houses?—-A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Or the clearing house?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that you, receive interest at what rate?—A. Well, we have 
received interest at varying rates throughout the period, but at the moment it 
is four per cent. 

Yes.—A. Four per cent so long as our deposits do not exceed our ibans, 
After the deposit exceeds the loans we only get one per cent. i 
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The Cuatrman: I do not know whether the committee desires an explanation 


- as to the operation of a clearing house and the operation of buying and selling 


grain. It might be desirable, Mr. Findlay, if you could state that shortly; or 
perhaps somebody else will do that, who is more familiar with it. 

The Witness: I should be very glad to do it. Of course, that is my 
department, in any case. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is your side of the business?—A. Yes. 


' The CuHatrmMAn: Does the committee desire to have a statement with 
respect to that? : 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: Yes. 
Mr. Lucas: I think it would be very interesting, Mr. Chairman. 


By ‘the Chairman: 


Q. Then, Mr. Findlay, will you make that statement?—A. I think the best 
way to deal with that is to give you a short review of our operations in any one 
day. During the early part of the morning—of course, all grain operations are 
completed by shortly after noon in the summer time, shortly after one o’clock 
in the winter time. There is our difference, because of the difference in time 
with continental time; because we go on daylight saving time on the Grain 
Exchange to conform with the other exchanges. During the morning documents 
come in, if we have purchased wheat, either cash or options, or sold cash or 
options. These statements are tabulated, checked and eventually they reach 
our department in the form of summaries as to the amount of requirements for 
the day. As these documents are presented—we have a very brief time in 
which to prepare cheques for them. Everything has to be clear before the 
clearings are through for the day. These cheques go over to the bank to be 
marked and are paid out to the proper people. There is no difficulty with regard 
to cash grain. You are probably all familiar with how that is handled. It is 
actually a cash transaction each day. But with the options there is a little 
variation. If we bought a million bushels of wheat in the market to-day, we 
would buy it at varying, fluctuating prices, within the range of the market for 
that day; and at the end of the day we pay to the clearing house the variation 
between the price at which we purchased or sold that wheat and the market 
price, and we either pay to or receive from the clearing house a cheque each day. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You put or take, as they say——A. We keep all the prices to the market 
every day. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, the aggregate of all transactions for a given day must be 
brought— —A. To the close. 

Q. —to a level with the closing market price, either by paying money 
to or receiving money from the clearing house in which you have a deposit 
for that. purpose?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That is the story?—A. Yes. We issue our cheque to the clearing house. 


- But in addition to that we have to maintain what we call original margins with 


the clearing house. The purpose of this original margin you will readily recognize. 
It is to guarantee the clearing house against loss in the case of violent fluctuations 
in the market. We have not had those markets for some time, but in a day of 
violent fluctuations during the session, in addition to your daily clearing house, 
you suddenly get what is called a call to market. That gives you fifteen minutes 
to get a marked cheque in the clearing house, so you don’t waste much time. 
The man in charge of the clearing house keeps continually going over the 
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position of all the customers with relation to the ticker prices. If he thinks some 
of them are getting a little low—and they won’t take a chance of waiting until 
the end of the market—they get a call to market. If at the end of the day the 
market had reacted and all that money was not necessary, you receive it back. — 
But you may get calls to market two or three times a day. 

Q. The first point, I think, which you should make clear to the committee 
is that the clearing house is an organization created to complete transactions 
in the sale and purchase of wheat.—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is correct?—A. It is, as the name implies, a clearing house for au 
transaction. 

Q. It is just what the word means, a clearing house?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of transactions?—A. Practically a bank. 

Q. And the next point that I think should be clear to the committee— 
probably some know more about it that I do—is that each day’s transactions are 
balanced with the market so that, so far as the clearing house is voncerned, it 
completes the business for that day on that day?—A. Tt completes the business 
for that date, and ‘before the ¢learing house closes for that night, everybody’s 
accounts are in balance. Everybody’s accounts are in balance with everybody 
else’s. ¢ 

Q. In balance with the closing market price of that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you have an excess sum of money, you sometimes get a cheque 
back—you do get a cheque back?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. And if you have a deficiency, you must. cover it with a marked cheque? 
—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, we make out these cheques ourselves. 

Q. Yes?—A. They are signed by us. 

Q. Because you keep your business as well, at the same time?—A. Yes. 


/ 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Is it the same?—A. If you will permit me to go on, I think we can, per- 
haps, leave this. These original margins go to the banks i in the joint—for deposit 
in the joint name of ourselves and the clearing house. We cannot withdraw that 
money nor can the clearing house. We jointly have to withdraw it; and on those 
funds we get 4 per cent interest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Exactly; and you pay for your loan how much?—A. Five per cent. 

Q. Yes, 5 per cent. ‘Suppose you wanted to buy 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
I will put this transaction to you: Supose you wanted to buy 1,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to-day. The brokers go into the pit and buy it?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. And they buy it in blocks of perhaps 10,000, 20,000 or 100,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the total cost of that million bushels is computed on the receipt of — 
the brokers’ bought notes?—A. . Yes. 

Q. Then, as soon as that is completed, you have to complete your transaction 
with the clearing house?—A. That is correct. 

Q. We will take this to be the case, that the million bushels that you bought 
to-day was for delivery in, we will say, August. Suppose it was, and suppose it 
cost, we will say for the sake of argument, $800,000. How much money would 
you put into the clearing house as against the ultimate delivery of that wheat in 
August?— A. Oh, just the variation in the market. 

Q. No; how much would your initial payment be, whet you mentioned as 
your initial margin?—A. Our original margin? ; 

Q. Yes?—-A. We would put in $200,000. % 

Q. $200,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then 25 per cent of the purchase price of the wheat, if it were 80 cents 
a bushel, is put up when the brokers complete the transaction in the vlegring 
house, is that right?—-A. 20 per cent. 


‘ 
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—Q. 20 per cent?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Pardon me. I said 25 per cent. It is 20 per cent?—A. That is correct. 
Q. 20 per cent of the purchase price; that would be $200,000?—A. $200,000. 
Q. And if-at the close of the market to-morrow that price was 75 cents, it 
would be incumbent upon the clearing house, when they closed out the trans- 
action, to get an additional sum from you?—A. Yes. 
i Q. And if, on the other hand— —A. Or if we sold it, we would receive their 
cheque. 

Q. Yes, if on the other hand, the market was 85 cents, they would hand back 
to you or pay back to you a cheque for a part of that money?—A, Yes—no, not 
part of the original margin until we have sold the wheat. 

(). Yes, that is right—until the transaction is closed out?—A. I think we 
can explain ‘that briefly. If we buy 1,000,000 bushels of wheat to-day, we deposit 
$200,000 in the bank. If we sell it to- -morrow, they release the deposit and it 
goes back into the bank account. 

Q. When the clearing house makes the final entries, that completes your 
dominion over that million bushels. Suppose you sell to somebody else, and 
they buy your option for delivery in August and pay for it. The clearing house 
makes the appropriate entries and closes out the transaction; is that right?—A. 
As a matter of fact, we do ourselves. 

Q. But the entries are kept practically all in the clearing house?—A. Yes, 
these go over to the clearing house. 

- Q. And this money that is on deposit in the clearing house is kept in a 
joint account?—A. It is in a joint account. 

Q. And on that the banks pay interest to you?—A. To us. 

Q. As the depositor?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you borrowed it from the bank, they would charge you 5 per cent and 
credit you with 4?—A. Yes. We pay 5 per cent on the monthly—at the end 
of each month. 

Q. You pay 5 per cent at the end of each month?—A. Yes. I should have 
added to that, 4 per cent on that is computed only once every six months. 

Q. 4 per cent on that is computed only once every six months?—A. Yes. 
We don’t get that every month, so it is really not 4 per cent. 

Q. That is the financial arrangement?—A. That is the financial arrange- 
ment. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I understand you have your borréwings, and interest on the deposits. 
You get only 1 per cent on the profits and pay 5 per cent on the borrowings?— 


‘A. Yes. Originally, when we made our first one I think we got 4—no, we paid 


6 per cent and we got 5 per cent on the original margin deposits, and if our 
loans fell under the deposits, then we got 3 per cent. That has been whittled 
down. So long as our loans exceed the deposits we pay 5 per cent on the loans 
and receive 4 per cent on the deposits. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Ralston, I think you got it the wrong way. 

The Witness: Let us assume— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I think I did get it the wrong way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let me understand it. Suppose your borrowings, let us say, were half 
a million dollars, and your deposits were $300,000?—A. We pay 5 per cent on 
the half million dollars and on our deposits we receive 4 per cent. 

Q. Finish your answer?—A. All right. 

Q. Suppose your borrowings were $500, 000 and your deposits $300, 000, you 
would pay 5 per cent on the $500, 000 and you would receive what on the deposits? 
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—A. If our borrowings were $500,000 and our deposits $300,000 we would pay 
5 per cent on the half milion dollars of borrowings and we would receive 4 per 
cent computed only twice annually on the $300,000. 

Q. The 5 per cent being computed monthly ?—A. Monthly 

Q. Suppose your borrowings were $500,000 and your deposits were $800,000, 
then you would pay 5 per cent on your borrowings, computed monthly and receive 
what on the other?—A. 5 per cent—4 per cent on the $500,000 and 1 per cent on 
the balance. 

Q. 1 per cent on the balance?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think where I misunderstood you was I thought you would receive 
only 1 per cent on the total deposit?—-A. No. 

Q. You receive 4 per cent up to the amount of your pate Yes. 

Q. And only 1 per cent above that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that per cent also computed every six months?—A. All interest. com- 
ing to us is computed only every six months. We tried to get it on a monthly 
basis but we have not been able to argue the banks into it yet. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Findlay, I think you have cleared up the question of the interest 
you receive and the interest you pay, but the clearing house transactions, the 
trades, are closed out, balanced every day; that is a short way to put 1t?— 
A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. That applies equally whether they are so-called long or short sales?— 
A. It makes no difference. 

Q. Not a bit of difference in the world?—A. No. 

Q. I think Colonel Ralston’s last question was in regard to the indebted- 
ness to the banks, the net liability on varying dates. Can you give that, please? 
—A. Yes. W ould you like to have these figures straight across— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. What are your headings?—A. Statement of total indebtedness to banks 
and net liability after deducting cash deposits; grain stocks at market values. 

Q. That is somewhat different from what I asked?—A. That is perfectly 
all right. 

@. This gives the dates up to the time the computation is made?—A. 
That is correct, and that is combined, of course, pool and special. 

Q. Pool wheat is not separated from wheat bought after July 31, 1931?— 
A. Special never is cash wheat. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It represents the total liability by the Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
to the banks on the date mentioned, together with the values at market prices 
of the wheat held as security by the banks under the section of the Bank Act? 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the margin deposits in the clearing house that you have mentioned 
give us the net liability and indicates what would happen if on that date you 
cleaned out your business and converted it into cash?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is the way it is done?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to be sure that is clear. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: ; 
. Q. Assuming that you could dispose of the wheat at the market price?—A. 
es. 
The CuairMan: Exactly. On that date. All right. 
The Witness: July 31, 1931. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ee 
_Q. How many columns have you?—A. Five. Now, you may decide to 
eliminate this total security value. I put it in here for your convenience; but 
I think the column in regard to the bushel figure may not interest you; ‘it is 
merely the combined total of our security. On the other hand, you have the 
margin deposits— 

The CuHarrmMan: That is the important question. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: He has really added together the value of cash, and 
the value of wheat, and made another figure. There is no need to do that. 
The CuairMaAn: He has to do that to get the net liability. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: He has to do that? 

The Wirness: Mr. Ralston can take the four columns if he prefers it that 
way. j 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is no security except wheat. 

The Witness: We have cash deposits. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: And government guarantees. 

The Witnxss: Oh, yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Continue. 

The Witness: July 31, 1931. Total bank indebtedness, $28,387,340.49; 
margin deposits $10,370,000; value of grain stocks, $15,458,988.47; total security 
value $25,828,988.47. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The sum of the two?—A. Yes. Net liability to banks, $2,558,352.02. 
August 31. Total bank indebtedness $24,613,460.55; margin deposits, $13, 355,- 


. 000; value of grain stocks, $6,823 ,400.02; total security value, $20,178 400. 02; 


net liability to banks, $4,435,060.53. December 31... Total bank indebtedness 
$14,749,777.65; margin deposits, $13,060,000; value of grain stocks, $943,491.83 ;, 
total security value $14,003,491.83; net liability to banks, $746,285.82. July 1, 
1932: Total bank indebtedness, $25, 565,986.18; margin ‘deposits, $14,440,000; 
value of grain. stocks, $15,878.64; total security Value $14,455 ,878.64:; net 
liability to banks, $11, 110, 107.54. 

@. When you speak of value of grain stocks, are you giving a figure of— 


—A. Cash grain. 


Q. Cash grain?—A. Yes; always remember it is brought up to market 
every day. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Paper wheat is brought up to market every 
day. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Future purchases are brought up to market every day by the clearing 
house?—A. Yes. 

Q. Value of grain stocks means value— —A. Of physical grain on hand. 
December 31, 1932: Total bank indebtedness $54,952,729.84; margin deposits, 
$21,831,000; no grain stocks, total security value, $21,831,000; net liability to 
banks $33,121,729.84: May 1, 1933: Total bank indebtedness, $30,632 ,694.29 ; 
margin deposits, $20,953,000; ‘value of grain stocks, $229,656. 25: total security 


value, $21,182,656.25; net liability to banks, $9,450,038. 04. June 1, 1933: 


Total bank indebtedness, $23,799,713.13; margin deposits, $20,978,000; no grain 
stocks; total security value, $20, 978 000: net liability to banks, $2, 821, 713.13. 
July i 1933: Total bank indebtedness, 814, 841,800.87; margin ‘deposits, $24,- 


061, 000; value of grain stocks, $496.35; total security value, $24,061,496.35; 
~ net liability to banks (plus) $9, 219,695. 48. 
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By the Charman: 

Q. That is a surplus?—A. That is a surplus, yes. 

Q. Owing by the banks, $9,219,695.48?—-A. That is correct. July 14—this 
is a plus or surplus, $12,105,764.03; margin deposits $21,721,000; value of grain 
stocks $915,195; total security value, $22, 636,195; net liability to the banks 
(surplus) $34, 741 ,959.03. 

Q. That is a surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q, A net surplus?—A. A net surplus. July 16—Total indebtedness— 

Q. That is total deposits?—A. Deposits, yes. $15,975,305.28; margin 
deposits $20,221,000; value of grain stocks $962,572.50; total security value 
$21,183,572.50; net surplus $37 ,158,877.78. 

July 17: Total bank indebtedness, ($18,545,834.49); margin deposits, 
$18,971,000; value of grain stocks, $989,210; total security value, $19,960,210; 
net surplus ($38,506,044.49). 

July 18: Deposits, total bank indebtedness ($19,561,712.382) ; margin deposits, 
$18,971,000; value of grain stocks, $1,033,367.50; total security value, $20,004,- 
367.50; net surplus, $39,566,079.82. 

July 19: Total bank indebtedness, deposits, plus, ($12,866,128.61) ; margin 
deposits, $18,971,000; value of grain stocks, $934,492.50; total security value, 
$19,905,492.50; surplus, $32,771,621.11. 

July 20: Total bank indebtedness ($2,311,572.26); margin deposits, $19,- 
971,000; value of grain stocks, $774,630; total security value, $20,745,630; surplus, 
$23,057, 202.26. 

July 21: Total loans, $3,631,060.59. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Surplus. © 


The CuatrMAN: No. Liability. 

The Wirness: No. Margin deposits, $23,016,000; value of grain stocks, . 
$730,870; total security value, $23,746,870; net surplus, $20,115,809.41. 

July 22: Total bank indebtedness, $9,552,443.09; margin deposits, $23,656,- 
000; value of grain stock, $704,510; total security value, $24,630,510; surplus, 
$14,808,066.91 

And then I think we jump to August Ist. 

August 1: Total deposits ($6,137,645.34) ; margin deposits, $25, 161,000; value — 
of grain stocks, $617,132.42; total security value, $25,778,132.42; net surplus, 
$31 ,915,777.76. 

August 31: Total bank indebtedness, $19,703,170.85; margin deposits, 
$25,062,300; value of grain stocks, $202,935; total security value, $25,265,235; 
net surplus, $5,562 ,064.15. 

September 30: Total bank indebtedness, $41,598,309.46; margin deposits, 
$28,676,600; value of grain stocks, $165,585; total security value, $28,842,185; 
net liabilities to banks, $12,756,134.46. 

October 31: Total bank indebtedness, $48,081,476.54; margin deposits, 
$31,999,600; value of grain stocks, $264, 130. dts total security value, $32,263,- 
730.11; net liability to banks, $15, 817, 746.43. 

iagamber 30: Total fond indebtedness, $51,588,190.79; margin deposits, 
$32,539,600; value of grain stocks, nil; total security value, $32,539,600; net 
liability to banks, $19,048 950.79. 

December 31: Total bank indebtedness, $51,577,427.60; margin Henoene 
$32,717,600; value of grain stocks, nil; total security value, $32,717,600; net 
ability to banks, $18,859 827.60. 


The CuairMAn: I am to meet my colleagues at 2 o’clock, perhaps we had 
better rest at the end of 1933. The stenographers have had a pretty hard 
morning. Shall we try for 4 o’clock. 
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Hox. Mr. Ratston: As far as I am concerned. - 
The Cuarrman: And let Mr. Findlay finish as soon as possible. Mr. 
_ Findlay, you are excused until 4 o’clock. If you can in the meantime, find 
- out how much cash wheat there was at the date you gave at the end of June, 
and how much option. 
The Wirnuss: Yes. 


Le 
aia 


The committee adjourned at 1.12 p.m. to resume at 4 o’clock, p.m. this day. 


——s 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 4 P.M. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Findlay, we are beginning with the year 1934 to 
continue the statement you have been making for months and years. Will you 
proceed? | 
The Witness: January 31, 1934: Total bank indebtedness, $41,184,518.66; 
margin deposits, $32,662,600; no grain stocks; total security value, $32,662,600; 
net liability to banks, $8,521,918.66. 
| February 28: Total bank indebtedness, $43,649,353.83; margin deposits, 
$31,939,000; no grain stocks; total security value, $31,939,000; net liability to 
banks, $11,710,353.83. 

- March 31: Total bank indebtedness, $41,833,848.90; margin deposits, 
$29,650,000; value of grain stocks, $667,500; total security value $30,317,500; 
net liability, $11,516,348.90. 

Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, the date of April 30 was asked for. It was 
not on my slip, but I have the figures here:— 

Total bank indebtedness, $47,458,000; margin deposits, $28,443,000; value 
of grain stocks, $1,302,000; total security value, $29,745,000; net lability, $17,- 
712,000. 
af May 31: Total bank indebtedness, $28,720,923.29; margin deposits, $22,- 
- 930,000; value of grain stocks, $15,341,538.43; total security value, $33,271 ,538.43; 
surplus, $9,550,615.14. 

June 30: Total bank indebtedness, $30,701,418.01; margin deposits, $27,- 
115,000; value of stocks, $3,209,455.83; total security value, $30,824,455.83, and 
net lability, $376,962.18. 

% July 31: Total bank indebtedness, $22,651,160.95; margin deposits, $26,- 
- 445,000; value of grain stocks, $11,014,028.73; total security value, $37,459,028.73; 
' surplus, $14,807,867.78. 

August 31: Total bank indebtedness, $25,886,571.19; margin deposits, $28,- 
080,000; value of grain stocks, $2,829,731.41; total security value, $30,909,731.41; 
surplus, $5,023,150.22. 


5 By the Chairman: 

a Q. You haven’t got September, have you?—A. No, I might have it. I am 
afraid I have not got the value of the grain stocks at that date. I might have. 
I will go over my figures. 

. Q. You might make a note of it and give it to the reporter after we rise, 
so that he can complete the statement in detail?—A. I may have to wire for 
‘some of the details. 
 Q. You need not bother now. 


——S 
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Hon. Mr. Rautston: We will leave a blank. 

The Witnsss: October Ist. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: That is what the Prime Minister is asking for. 

The Wirness: Apparently this request mentioned specifically the Ist. 

The CuarrMan: I think it was as you saw it in the newspapers, and probably 
you got it wrong. Is that October 31st or October Ist? 

The Witness: October Ist. 

The Cuarrman: That is what I have been asking for; that is September 
30th. You can change those to September 30th. 

The Wirness: These are October Ist. I had better put in September Ist. 
I thought there might have been a special reason for asking for this. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know. Colonel Ralston can say. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I do not know. 

The Witness: I think, perhaps, we had better leave a blank. 

The Cuarrman: Leave a blank for September and October. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Between September 30th and October Ist. 

The Cuarrman: The next will be October 31st, instead of the Ist, and 
November also. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: In my memorandum I just jumped from September 
3lst to May 31st, but you might as well put them all in if you have them. 

The Caan That is what I said before you came in; get them all in. 
Then you come to May 31st, 1935. 

The Wrrness: And you wish January, February, March and April for 
1935, do you? 

The Cuatrman: Yes, if you have them. 

The Witness: Yes. December 31st. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Are you giving us October Ist since you have it there? 

The Witness: Do you want it in? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: If you will. 

The Wirness: October Ist: Total bank indebtedness, $30,842,710.09; mar- 
gin deposits, $32,785,000; value of grain stocks, $347,049.22; total security value, 
$33,132,049.22; surplus, $2,289 339.13. ; 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Now, we are leaving a blank for November and 
December. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: No, for October 31st. 

" es CHAIRMAN: We are leaving a blank for October 3lst and November 
th. 

The Wirness: December 31st: Total bank indebtedness, $44,545,642.99; 
margin deposits, $37,000,000; value of grain stocks, $2,208,437. AT. total security 
value, $39,208 437.47; net liability to banks’ $5, 337 1205.52. 


Fon: Mr. Bat oron Now we are leaving a blank for January, Peonaty: 
March, and April, are we? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Are you going to bring up to June 20? 

The Witness: Oh, yes, I can give you June 22. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: J meant the corresponding figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: You gave us June 21st and 22nd, 


The WitNESS: I gave you the 21st; the 22nd is the same figure. I can give» : 
you the information for the same day. ; : 
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Dupes Hon By the Chairman: 


» Q. Now, Mr. Findlay, the reporters have taken your figures down in round 


numbers, but your statement is in detail; will you check with them so that they 
can get the figures accurately?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I understand that you have prepared all this?—A. Yes, as a matter of 
fact, they have copies of these sheets. 

- May 31, 1935: Total bank indebtedness, $80,301,741.78; margin deposits, 
$28,395,000; value of grain stocks, $41,610,816.15; total security value, $70,- 
005,816.15; net liability to banks, $10,295,925.63. 

As of June 22nd: Total bank indebtedness, $79,333,662.88; margin deposits, 
$27,510,000; value of grain stocks, $40,202,264; total security value, $67,712,264; 
net liability, $11,621,399. . 


By the Charman: 
Q. You have finished the figures for January, February, March, and April, 


1935, and the other months?—A. That is correct. 


Q. Mr. Findlay, the large value of grain stocks at the end of May is what 
would have been the value if you had demanded delivery of cash wheat, I take 
it?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. I would suggest that you might give us the number—or, perhaps Mr. 


“Melvor could give the number of bushels taken of cash wheat as of the begin- 


ning of May; is it the beginning of May?—A. The beginning of May, yes. 


_ 57,278,000 bushels. 


Q. That is on the lst of May?—A. From the Ist of May to the 31st. 
The CHARMAN: That is all, so far as I am’ concerned. 


The Witness: There is one figure which I think was requested this morn- 
ing: That was the number of bushels of old pool wheat—I think you got this— 


as at the 3lst of August. I think you put that down. 


By the Charman: 


Q. In what year?—A. 1931. 

Q. Yes?—A. 76,728,000 bushels. 

Q. Yes, I think you gave us that?—A. And the average cost was 60:534 
cents. 

Q. Not including any carrying charges?—A. Yes. That is for the cost 
up to that date, accruing everything. 

Q. Did that include everything?—A. That includes all liabilities against 
the grain. 

Q. Up to that date?—-A. Up to August 31st. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ; 


. And that was sold at—what did you say?—A. 60-534 cents. 
. Would you mind giving the figure again—A. The bushels? 
. As of August 31st, yes?—A. 76,728,000. 
. Didn’t you give that to us?—A. Yes. 
. Pool wheat as of August 31, 1931, 76,728,000 bushels; is that right?— 
A. Correct. :; 
Q. The average cost as of that date?—A. 60-534 cents; and it would have 
been considerably less than that at July 31st, but I’ can’t figure out how much. 
Q. Give me the amounts—you mean the amount would have been less, or 
the cost, or both?—A. The cost; and the amount would vary—slightly lower. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Lucas, any questions? 
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Q. I notice in October of 1934, the very large a nes at October Stet =” oa 
29,716,000 bushels—that is for the ‘whole month; have you any figures showing 
how that was acquired by weeks or Renta October, 1934? 


Q. October of 1934? 

The CHAIRMAN: 1934 did you say? 

Mr. Lucas: Yes. 

The WitNEss: Do you want this by days for that month? 
Mr. Lucas; I think it would be all right. } 


The Witness: The amounts are as follows:— 


Date 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


The CHAIRMAN: 


Mr: Frucas: 


2h ik 
22+). 
25.. 
BO 2 
2S 
Os. 
30. . 
otse 


The CHarrmMan: Mr. Vallance? 
Mr: VALLANCE: 


The CHAIRMAN: 


By Hon. Mr. 


No, thank you. 
Mr. Ralston? 


Ralston: 


Purchases 
(bushels) 
10,520,000 
10,520,000 
2,295,000 
5,000,000 

85,000 


70,000 


200,000 


260,000. - 


20,000 
425,000 
440,000 
475,000 


450,000 


19,000 


1,815,000 — 


3,200,000 
300,000 
1,072,000 
660,000 
2,410,000 


Have you anything more, Mr. Lucas? 
That is all, thank you. 


Sales 
(bushels) 


157,000 
40,000 


26,000 
69,000 


Q. In the first place, with regard to the statement that you gave us with 
regard to the wheat on hand and the handlings from July 31, after July 31, 
1931, am I correct in saying that the totals on hand which you have given us 
in the next to the last column should’ be increased by approximately 76,000,000 
bushels in order to show the total that you had on hand including the old pool 
wheat?—-A. What statement are you referring to? 

@. I am referring to all the statements that you have given us showing the 
amount of wheat acquired or disposed of during each month, week or day from 
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_ June 1, 1932, down to May 31, 1935?—A. Yes, that is correct. You will find 
sa 
Daan 


them in this chart, of the days in which you got the average cost. 
Q. Yes, I know. What you were asked for, the amount of wheat acquired 


or disposed of during each month, week or day as indicated below, by Canadian 


Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, with the amount on hand and the price 


of nearest future, at end of each month, week or day as the case may be. Now, 


as I understand it, in showing the amount on hand in the statement you have 
given us from June 1, 1932, to May 31, 1935—which in some case is by months, 


_ in other cases by weeks and in another case it is by days—you have only shown 


the amount on hand of the so-called ‘“ special” wheat?—A. That is correct. 
_ Q. And you have not included in that column the 76,000,000 which was on 
hand and taken over from the pools?—A. No. tae 

Q. So that in order to show the total on hand we have to add approximately 
76,000,000 to that column right straight through?—A. That is correct, yes. 

Q. In other words, to get that absolutely clear, when you show the total 
on hand as of May 31, 1935, at 152,446,000 bushels, that is really 228,562,000 
bushels—as you have shown in another statement when you come to make 


up costs?—A. That is correct. Yes. 


Q. Now, with regard to the financial statement that you have given us, 


_ that statement reporting the bank indebtedness and the security held; what 


does that bank indebtedness represent? Might I ask you a leading question 
to see if I understand it correctly: Does the bank indebtedness represent the 
money borrowed from the bank in order to put up these margins you have 
spoken about, and any money necessary to purchase cash wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what it represents?—A. Yes. 
' Q. The bank indebtedness does not in any sense represent the obligation 
which the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited have undertaken 


_ in the way of buying wheat for future delivery?—A. Yes, it includes all 
liability. . 


Q. It does?—A. All liabilities up to the close of business on these days. 
Q. Do you mean that it includes all liabilities, for instance, on July 1, 1933, 


’ for 145,718,000 bushels of wheat?—-A. Yes, up to the close of business on that 


day. 

Q. I am afraid we are at cross purposes. I know you don’t mean that, 
there must be a misunderstanding, the cost of 145,718,000 bushels would be 
let us say about $110,000,000 if you took delivery of it?—A.: Yes. 

Q. Perhaps I am wrong, probably that is a large amount; it would be some- 


- where about a hundred million dollars—A. Yes, if this is represented by cash 


wheat. 
Q. Sure, and in addition to the liability to the bank represented by actual 


cash borrowings, in order to pay for your wheat and in order to pay up margins 


of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited—they were on the 
risk for further purchases of-wheat to the extent of 145,000,0000 bushels, were 


they not?—A. I didn’t quite get your question. 


Q. Well, I want to make it as clear as I can. They borrowed cash in order 
to undertake the current operations; that is to say, put up margin and buy 


cash wheat?—A. Yes. 


so much for it, hadn’t they? 


Q. Quite outside of the cash wheat, they had an obligation to take wheat 
in the future—let us say it might be in June;—so that they had an obligation 
to take wheat in October at a certain price, didn’t they?—A. Yes, at a price, 
which, of course, in June you can’t determine. 

Q. Yes, the price was fixed in June. The price of October futures was 


‘fixed in June, was it not?—A. It was fixed in June for June 30. It may be 
entirely different to-morrow or the next day. 


Q. They had undertaken to take delivery of wheat in October and to pay 
A. Yes, if we still retained October futures. 
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Q. Certainly; and they were liable on that obligation, were they not?— 
A. You mean that we would be liable in October to take delivery of wheat if 
it was delivered to us? 

Q. Right, and put up that money?—A. Yes, if we still had October futures. 

Q. Certainly, if you still had October futures. Is it not something the same 
as a promissory note, making it payable in October?—A. Yes. 

Q@. At which time the wheat would be delivered?—A. Yes. 

@. But in the meantime they were on the note, were they not?—A. Yes. 
The obligation, of course, is there. 

Q. And that obligation is no included in the statement you have given here, 
is it?—A. No. 

@. No; because you have attempted to balance it off by saying that on that 
particular day on which you have given your obligation a future could have 
been sold for the price which you paid for it, plus or minus the margin which 
was put up or taken down, as the case might be?—A. No, you are getting the 
margin confused. Assume we had sold out that wheat at the close of business 
on that day, we would have had no future obligation for that. 

Q. I agree with you there. I say that is why you have not included it in 
the liability —A. Of course, any liability you can cemap ate ina, statement of 
this kind—you call that a contingent liability. 

Q. That is, I understand, a contingent hability. But it was a real abies. 
was it not?—A. Well, assuming we are going to take delivery. 

Q. Yes, and the contract says you are going to take ee of the wltent? 
—A. Yes, but we have the privilege, of course— 

Q. Of selling?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as if I buy a house and agree to pay for it next year, say 
$5,000; I have the privilege of selling that house in the meantime and getting my 
$5,000 back? 

Mr. Porteous: Or $10,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Well, we will see if the ten came out. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I have the privilege of selling and patti my $5,000 or $10,000 back, if 
I can sell?—A. Yes. 

(. In the meantime I am obligated for that house to the extent of $5,000 
_ or $10,000, and I have the house, whatever it may be worth, as security?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is so; and is not that your position exactly with regard to the 
future contracts, that you are under solemn obligation or promissory note to 
pay for wheat in October to the extent of 145,000,000 bushels—I am looking at 
July 1st, 1933—and assuming that wheat went down to nothing, you would have 
to put up the full amount of “the purchase price of 145,000,000 bushels of wheat? 
—A. Quite. And if, at May 31, we had done that, assuming that all this was 
in the May future— 

Q. Right?—A. Naturally our bank indebtedness would have increased, but 
this aroaid be offset by the value of the grain taken delivery of. 

Q. Just as it was, for instance, on June 21, 1935—let us say May 31, 1935, 
when you took delivery of 57,000,000 bushels of wheat during May, 1935?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Your bank loans went up to $80,000,000?—A. Yes. 

@. But as security you had wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you still were holding your wheat. You had not sold your wheat, 
had you?—-A. No. . 
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“€y. ind it depends on how much you can sell your wheat for. You had not 

“sold it on that day because you still had that on hand, as shown here; is that 

-correct?—A. Well, we didn’t have the full amount of the deliveries, because we 
had sold some. 

a But you had wheat to the market value of $41,610,000?—A. That is 
correc 

Q. The only way you can say that was worth $41,610,000 is by saying that 
had you gone out and put on the market, say, 50,000,000 bushels of wheat that 
day, you could have realized the quoted price for it?-—A. No, there is no sug- 
gestion of that kind. 

Q. How is the value of the wheat made up foe the purpose of valuing the 
security ?—-A. It is valued on the closing market price as of that date. 

Q: Certainly, taking the number of bushels on hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. You then say, in effect, with that number of bushels of wheat on hand, we 
have so many dollars on hand?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is correst. But as a matter of fact, whether those bushels of wheat 

represent dollars depends on whether you could dispose of that 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat at that day’s price, does it not?—-A. That is correct. 
_. Q. Suppose that I were taking over the total obligations of Canadian Co- 
Operative Wheat Producers Limited, as of June 21, 1935. First, how much cash 
would I have to put up, and secondly what is the extent of the dollar obligation 
which I would have to assume, the gross dollar obligation which I would have to 
assume, in connection with all future contracts which Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited have?—A. Well, your total liability, if you were 
taking that— 

Q. May I add this to the question: Assuming that Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited were going to get out without loss?—A. The total 
bank indebtedness of that date was $80,301,000. You would naturally also take 


over the asset value of cash deposits: 


Q. That is right; that represents $52,000,000?—-A. And the grain stocks. 

Q. I am putting the grain stocks to one side. I am going to have those, but 
I want to know the cash obligation I undertake. I may have property to repre- 
sent it, but I would like to know the gross obligation I am going to undertake, 
having grain stocks or future contracts against it, which I would have to 
undertake, I would have $52,000,000, would I not, because that is the indebtedness 
to the bank?—A. Yes. » 

Q. That is so?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many bushels of wheat represented by future contracts would I 
have to take over?—A. Well, I think the only way—the only answer to that 
question is, you would have a contingent liability. You may not have a con- 
tingent liability either as at that date. You would have a contingent liability of 
an undetermined amount that there is no means of telling. 

Q. I can tell at least what will be the gross liability that I take over. 
The contingency arises from how much I can realize from that wheat in the 
future?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no doubt about that. You can arrive with absolute certainty at 
the gross liability I take over, can you not?—A. Yes, quite. 

Q. Will you do. that for me?—A. But not in the case of the futures. 

Q. Why?—A. Because you may or may not take delivery of the cash grain. 

Q. I am going to assume I am going to take delivery of the cash wheat. That 
is part of my gross liability. If I sell it afterwards, that is my business. I want 


_to know what is the full extent of the liability, the total gross liability that I 


take over, to let Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited out even. I 
will have wheat or I will have contracts. But how much in dollars have I got 


_ to figure either in the way of actual cash payments or in the way of obligations, 


the obligations being offset by wheat or futures, as the case may be?—A. That is 
a rather. difficult question. 
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Q. Well, but is it now?—A. Yes, it is. There are too many factors which - 
cannot be determined. ; 

Q. There are only two factors, as I understand it. Will you correct me if ~ 
I am wrong? I am only just thinking that it is more simple than perhaps 
you may suggest. In the first place, you have the cash liability, that is sure, 
of $80,000,000 to the bank, and they have got $28,000,000 cash deposit; that 
leaves $52,000,000 liability ?—A. Yes, 

Q. I have got to pay that; I have got to let them out of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. To make them come out square?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to that they are obligated—they have given promissory notes 
to buy wheat, to pay for wheat which is to be delivered in, probably, July. 
Suppose it is in May. Taking the date as May, having given promissory notes to 
pay for wheat in July, what is the total gross amount of those promissory: notes 
in the form of future contracts?—A. No, Mr. Ralston, that liability cannot be 
determined. 

Q. Can you not figure the amount at which you buy the wheat and the 
number of bushels?—A. Well, I think May 31st was one of your dates. I have 
not got those figures. I lent them. 

Q. May 31st; you can take mine. I just took them down.—A. Give me 
the total, will you? bila je 

Q. Yes, you can look at this. This is May 31, 1985-——A. No, I do not mean 
that. 
Q. What would you-like?—A. I mean the cost statement. 

Q. Here it is, right here-—A. Let us assume for your purposes that you 
require $197,000,000, providing that grain is delivered to you at October, during 

the month of October, less whatever variation there is in spread between the 
opinion and the cash wheat at those two dates. 

Q. I have all that. I require a gross of $197,000,000—A. Approximately. 

Q. Is that to pay for 228,586,000 bushels of wheat at an average cost of 
85-943 cents?—A. Yes.’ 

Q. $197,000,000?7—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you call— —and quite properly so, I think— —a contingent 
liability; that 1s, the amount is contingent?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is contingent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not the whole of it. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What is that? 

The CHatRMAN: Not the whole of it. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: No, I am afraid the whole of it,is not. But I was hoping - 
that we might hope that it was all contingent, and that we would get more for 
it than we paid for it. But I am afraid it is not. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. $197,000,000 is the amount of cash I would have to put up if I took 
ae wheat?—-A. Yes, providing you held the quantity which we have already 
shown. 

Q. If I am taking over from Canadian Co- Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited?—A. On that “date. 

Q. And this bill which we are talking about—which you do not know any- 
thing about; or you may have read it, I ‘do not know—provides that we are to 
buy ‘the wheat and the contr acts from Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited; that the Canadian Grain Board is to buy wheat and the contracts from 
Canadian, Co-Operative Wheat Producers. In order to do that, and to let 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers out, if they did it as of May 3lst, 
they would have to put up $52,000,000. That is clear?—A. That is clear. 

Q. And they would also have to become responsible for future contracts. 
amounting to $197,000,000?7—A. Approximately. 
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1. ‘Approximately $197,000,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. And whether they would get out or not, whether they would be able to 
come out clear or not, or how much their ultimate liability would be, depends 


- altogether on whether or not wheat goes above 85:943 or bleow it when the time 


comes for delivery?—A. Quite. 


The CuHairMAN: You might just ask him what it would cost to transfer the 
options. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: What was that, Mr. Chairman? 


The CuHarrman: I said you might ask him what would be involved in 
transferring the options to the board. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Oh, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The Chairman suggests that I ask what it would cost to transfer the 
options as of May 31, 1935——A. Well, as a matter of fact, the option at May 31 
was practically wholly in the October. I am speaking from meory. I think it 
was practically wholly in the October. 

Q. Could you give any forecast as to what it would cost to transfer the 
options on 228,000,000 bushels of wheat as of May 31, 1935, suppose you trans- 
ferred all those options as of that date?—-A. Assuming that they had been in the 
May month? 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I say, assuming that they had been in the month 
of May. 

Q. Yes.—A. And at May 31st you wanted to switch them to October. Well, 
I have not got the price cards. It would probably be 3 and a fraction cents. 

Q. But all it would do in transferring the option would be to increase the 
cost by 3 cents, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am only postponing my liability, am I not?—A. Yes. Of course, do 
not forget that your liability on May 31st for those options would be less the 
spread. In other words you have paid the carrying charges on that grain up 
to October 31st or at the month of October, pardon me. 

Q. I am saying the transfer of an option from May to October is simply 
postponing my liability, is it not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Simply renewing the note?—-A. Yes, you are renewing the note. 

Q. You are paying something for carrying charges, or in lieu of carrying 
charges?—A. Yes. 

Q.. What is that amount. About how much do you pay?—A. Oh, approxi- 
mately, if you are carrying cash wheat, a cent a month plus interest. 

_  Q. Approximately a cent a month plus interest?—-A. By using the option 
it is generally considered to be less than that. To begin with you have some 
amount on hand involving a saving in interest charges and you save also on the 
carrying cost, storage, in other words. is 

Q. Transferring an option, Mr. Findlay—I am not using the term inviduously 
—is simply betting on what the future will show as to a rise or a fall in the 
price of wheat, is it not?—A. That, depends, of course, on what purpose you 
hold it for. If I buy options personally in the hope that the market will rise, 
yes; by all means that is a bet, a gamble. 

Q. The $52,000,000 that you would pay out would be actual cash, the 
$197,009,000 would mean another payment that we would undertake for Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited. They would not be liable on their 
promisory note and on their options, perhaps amounting in all to $197 ,000,000?— 
A. Yes; in other words, you would assume our line of option. 

Q. Now, we yet have not done anything about the new crop. So far we 
have been dealing with what the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited have taken over?—A. Yes. 
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Q. This new crop has to be dealt with as well. Can you tell me what the 
price of Octobers is to-day?—A. No, I cannot. { 

Q. There is no October on the board, is there?—A. No; August. 

Q. What is the price of August?——-A. You ask that from Mr. Mclvor. 

Q. Yes.—A. He has all those prices. 

Q. Now, let us go back to' the pool operations, and it is only to get the 
thing clear in my mind, everybody else may have it quite clear. I understand 
there were three pools ‘that were operating at one time, let us say, in 1930, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Alberta pool?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct?—-A. Provincial pools. 

. Q. The Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited was the central 
selling agency for those pools?—A. That is correct. 

@. They had some backing from the provincial governments, or had they ?— 
A. In 1930? 

Q. Yes, or 1929?—A. Oh, in 1929. 

Q. 1929.—A. 1929-1930 season anyway. 

Q. And then they had some backing later from the federal government?— 
_ A. Well, I believe so. But you see I do not belong to the provincial pools; I 
am afraid I cannot deal with that. 

Q. Then in November, 1930, I think you said Mr. McFarland became 
general manager of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that so? And was it at that time there was a change in policy with 
regard to marketing to the export market? Was it at that time the agencies 
overseas were withdrawn or discontinued?—A. I think probably some time 
during December. I am speaking from memory. 

@. Some time during December, 1930?—A. Yes, 1930. 

Q. Then January, 1931—I do not know whether you know ae or not, but 
I am just putting it in to make it chronological—there was a letter of ouarantee 
given to the banks with respect to the operations of Canadian Co-Operative 
Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Probably, I do not know. 

@. You do not know about that?—-A. No. I know that it must have been 
around that time something was given, what it was I do not know. 

Q. Was there any time at which a cut-off was made or some books were 
closed, as it were, on the operations of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat 
Producers Limited, without: the assistance of the’ federal government, and the 
time when the assistance of the federal government came into play?—A. I think 
we had a statement to nearest—I am speaking from memory now—I think 
October 31st. 

Q. What year?—-A. That year. 

Q. 1930 you mean?—A. Yes, 1930. 

Q. At the time— —A. That really was a cut-off. Mr. McFarland, I think, 
came in about the middle of the month or probably around the 20 something 
when he came in. 

Q. Now, were purchases made by Canadian Co-Operative Wheat ras 
Limited up to June 1, 1982?—A. Were purchases made? 

Q. Yes?—A. Of aa wheat? | 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh, yes, at varying times. 

Q. By eee Co-Operative Wheat Producers. Limited; that is, not ” 
the pools, Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. You are 
applying the entire operations under that heading, Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited. 

Q. I do not mean that; I mean Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited under Mr. McFarland’s management. Did it make purchases of wheat 
in the spring of 1931?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It did?—A. Yes. 
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Qs And was it those purchases that helped to run up the 76,000,000 bushels 
which you have spoken of as on hand August 31, 1931?—A. Yes, 76,000,000 the 


net result between any purchases made and sales made. 


Q. What I am getting at, Mr. Findlay, is, I understand that there was no 
authority for Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited to buy until 
some time later. I thought that authority was only issued later. I did not know 
it was in the spring of 1932. Perhaps you do not know anything about it. I do 
not want you to try to explain it if somebody should do it. I understood that 
the first order in council, 2238, of September 12, 1931, authorized the government 
to guarantee advances incidental to the marketing of wheat grown in the year 
1930, but there did not seem to be in that any authority to purchase wheat. I 
was wondering under what authority or in what capacity purchases were made in 
the spring of 1931?—A. Oh, yes. I think I begin to follow some of your previous 
questions. Let me make this very clear. During the season—you asked me 
previously did we make purchases. 

Q. Yes?—A. Of course, when you refer to the term “purchases” did we take 
delivery from our feeding organizations, that was the three pools, I answered 
you that we did; we took delivery of grain from them for the purpose of sale. 

q. But it was only in that connection that you made purchases; that is to 
say you made purchases from what I might call your principles?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. The people for whom you were acting as agents?—A. Yes. 
Q. You did not make purchases in the market?—A. What was the period, 


again? 
Q. Spring of 1931?—A. In the spring of 1931? 
q. Yes?—A. No. 


Q. Up to June, 1931?—A. June, 1931. 

Q. When did your special purchases begin. I am using the word “special” 
because you used it?—A. I think I gave you the first date of that—July. 

Q. July?—A. 1931. 

@. Are you quite sure of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean special purchases for the purposes of what we call stabili- 
zation began in July, 1931?—A. No. That is one question J cannot answer, 
what the reason was for the purchases of those options at that time. I cannot 
remember. I am being very sincere when I say that. 

Q. Of course?—A. I cannot answer it, because I do not remember it; that is 
four years ago, a long time. 

Q. I have here pool wheat, August 31, 1931, 76,728,000 bushels and then 
the next figure I think you gave us was June, 1932, 10,150,000 bushels. Have 
you that right in front of you?—A. No. Which statement are you referring to? 

Q. The very first one you have given?—A. This is the first one. 

Q. What does it say?—A. August 31, 1931, 1,740,000 bushels purchases, 
sales, 1,672,000 bushels. 

. August 31?—A. That is the month of August. 

. 1931°—A. 1931. | 

. You had purchases of how much?—A. Purchases of 1,740,000 bushels. 
. And sales of ?—A. And sales of 1,672,000 bushels. 

. You had on hand at that time 76,728,000 bushels?—A. Oh, yes. 


. Then, the first purchase you made was August 1, 1931. Was that a 
purchase in the market—shall I put it that way—a purchase not from your 
principals but in the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. I donot seem to have that figure again?—A. You took it this morning. 
Q. What is the next one?—A. September, 3,009,000 bushels. 

Q. .1931?—A. 1931, sales, 166,000 bushels. 

Q. Leaving a total on hand?—A. At September. 

Q. Yes.—A. 6,980,000 bushels. — 
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Q. We can put it down, then, there were purchases and sales all during 
the fall of 1931?—A. Well, ‘from ‘time to time, anyway, some in October; 
November, no purchases, nor any in January or February. 

Q. Since the end of December, 1931, what is your ‘total on hand including 
the 76,000,000?—A. Including the 76,000,000? 

Q. Yes——A. You will have to take these as approximately 83, 801 ,000. 

Q. December 31, 1931?—A. Yes. 

@. December 3h 1932, the total amount on hand including the 76,000,000 
pool wheat was approximately 152,000,000 bushels?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And December 31, 1933, the total on hand including the 76,000 ,000 pool 
wheat would be 209,000, 000 bushels?—A. Approximately. 

The CuatrMan: What did he say the figure was for the pool at the end 
of the year? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I assume the figure was 76,000,000. 

The CuairMan: I thought he gave the exact figure for the end of the year. 


The Wirnuss: I gave them at the end of May, 1935. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That is not the year I am asking. I am asking about December 31, 
1933. I am asking what the total amount of wheat on hand was including pool 
wheat ?—-A. Well, the pool wheat is approximately the same in any case. 

(. 209,000,000 bushels, is it not?—-A. Approximately 209,000,000 bushels. 

@. Then on the 31st December, 1934, the amount on hand including the 
pool wheat was 234,000,000 bushels, approximately?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on June 20, 1935, the amount on hand including pool wheat was 
approximately 222,000,000 bushels?—A. 222,000,000 bushels. 

Q. Did the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited purchase 
any coarse grain or futures?—A. No. 

@. None at all?—A. No. 

@. During this whole period?—A. No. 

Q. They have never dealt in coarse grains at all?—A. Yes, we have. We, 
of course, took the coarse grains from the provincial pools the same as in the 
case of wheat. 


By the Charman: 


Q. But those operations are not included in these Beran ont No. 
Hon. Mr. Rautston: What did you say? 


The CuatrMan: It has nothing to do with these operations. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ' 


Q. I wanted to get your previous answer. I had asked you about the 
coarse grains and you said you did not include any. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: He said they handled some through their pools. 
The Wrirnuss: We handled some for the pools. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What I am getting at is there was no lability involved or no money 
paid out in connection with the handling of coarse grains, and it is not contained 
in the bank records that you have spoken of?—A. In the statement we just 
finished reading? 

Q. Yes?——A. Yes. 

Q. It is?—A. Yes. In the statement we have just finished reading? Oh, 
yes. 

Q. It is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any large amount of coarse grains?—A. No. 
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— _Q. I mean is it $1,000,000 or $500,000? I am not pinning you down?— 
A. No. Probably $500,000 or $600,000. 

-- Q. Now, you were the financial man, and when you were borrowing from 
the bank and making commitments for the purchase of futures, did you report 
_ to the bank the amount you bought each week, the amount you committed 
yourself for?—A. We reported each day. 


4 Q. Not only the cash that you borrowed and the cash wheat you bought, 
_ but you also reported the futures?—A. Oh, yes. 

. : : ie Why did you do that?—A. Well, I am quite sure it was required by the 
- banks. 

¥ Q. Because of the fact that you were becoming liable for futures; would 
not that be the reason?—A. Of course, I cannot talk for the banks. 

3 Q. Would you think that would be a fairly reasonable reason?—A. Yes, I 
- assume— 

. Q. Because they were interested in the credit of their customer and the 
amount of commitments he was making?—A. Yes, it is a natural assumption. 
E Q. And you reported every day?—-A. We reported every day. 

F Q. The amount of futures which you held?—A. Yes. 


a Q. The amount bought and the amount sold? 
net increase. 

Q. Or decrease?—A. Yes, or decrease, as the case may be. 

: Q. The tickets themselves or whatever you call them, are they lodged with 
the bank to represent actual documentary evidence for futures which you hold? 
;-.— A. No, nothing. 
: 


A. Oh, not generally—the 


The CHarrMAN: Oh, yes. I think he does not understand you. Security is 
given under the Bank Act. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: What I was asking was whether there was any docu- 
mentary evidence lodged with the bank except this report as to the futures held. 

The CHarrman: The clearing house certificate. 
: Hon. Mr. Rauston: The clearing house certificate. 

The Witness: Oh, yes. They are on deposit, as I explained this morning to 
the joint credit of ourselves and the clearing house. 


es By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

: Q. So that the bank has the credit of these futures contracts as security ?— 
~~ A. I do not know what benefit they would get from them. Certainly in the 
ease of the original margin. 

Q. Assume that I have a futures contract that I purchased for 85 cents for 
October wheat and in October it was 93 cents; would not that future contract 
be worth something? 
| Mr. Lucas: It might be worth 75 cents. 

The Wirness: Yes. You have bought it at a lower price. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Yes?—A. I think I know what you are after now. Assuming that we 

bought options at 75 cents and assuming that they go up to 90 cents in the inter- 
val between the.time you have made this purchase and the date which we are 
discussing now, whatever it may be— 
aos Q. The delivery date?—A. That fifteen cents would have come back to us. 
. Q. Out of the clearing house?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would have been deposited in the bank?—A. Yes. 
ee Q. Therefore, it was of interest to the bank to have these clearing house 
_ certificates in order that they might be sure to get the benefit of that increase, 
if increase there was?—A. Yes, quite. 
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Q. Therefore, a clearing house certificate with regard to the purchase of 
futures is of interest to the bank; it is either a real security or a real asset or a 
real liability, depending upon whether the wheat goes up or down?—A. I wonder 
if you feel there is a document representing the option, assuming that you buy 
ten thousand? 

Q. I understood the chairman to indicate that there was a clearing house 
certificate. That represents the whole day’s transaction, does it?—A. That 
merely represents the original margins. 

Q. Does it speak of bushels at all? Does it deal with bushels?—A. Oh, yes 
—no, just the amount of money involved. 

Q. It is so many bushels at so much with a certain percentage of margin?— 
A. No. Assume that we have to provide $50,000 on original margins in any 
one day, the certificate—I haven’t got one with me—practically what it amounts 
to is a form of deposit slip—we have deposited in certain banks on this particular 
day $50,000 and that is endorsed to. the joint account of ourselves and the 
clearing house. 

Q. Is that certificate issued by yourselves or by the bank?—A. It is issued 
by. ourselves. . , 

Q. And lodged with the—.—A. Clearing house. : . 

@. I wonder if we are at cross purposes there. I thought I understood the 
chairman to say it was lodged with the bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: What I meant was that the bank had knowledge of the 
transaction that took place through the clearing house. He calls it a deposit 
slip; I call it a certificate. Perhaps deposit slip is the better word. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Does it balance off the purchase of future with the final closing price 
of future?—A. No. You are becoming confused always with the day to day 
fluctuations of the market. The certificate we are discussing has nothing to 
do with it; it merely represents the amount of money we have on hand in the 
way of original margins. 

Q. The amount of money you have on hand by way of original margins, 
in other words, it represents that, you have that much at your credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an asset?—A. That is an asset. 

Q. Does the bank take any interest in the futures contracts which you hold 
as a part of this security, as an asset out of which it might realize something, 
in order to help liquidate your account?—A. Nothing beyond the original 
margin. 

Q. Nothing beyond the original margin?—A. That is only tangible. 

Q. Don’t they also take an interest in subsequent margins which are put 
up, if there are any put up?—A. The day to day margins? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes. . 

Q. The bank, in effect, does have security on the futures contracts by 
reason of having security on the deposit which is made?—A. On subsequent 
days. 

@. In other words, what I am trying to get at—it seems to me if I have 
a contract to buy a certain article three months hence and pay so much money 
for it, it is quite possible that the contract might be an asset?—A. Quite. 

- Q. In the sense that the price I have agreed to pay for it is less than the 
price which will ultimately be realized and, therefore, that I have something to 
put up with my creditor as a contingent asset?—A. Oh, well, when you put it 
up it is merely getting back to the same old thing of a contingent liability or a 
contingent asset. E 

Q. And the margin represents, in order to provide a cushion—represents 
the actual asset?—A. That is the actual asset. 

Q. In connection with that matter?—A. As a matter of fact— 


= 
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fe: > Acting Chairman, Mr. E. E. Pertry, presiding. 

. Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance to go into 
figures. I take it that Mr. Findlay will be here when we meet again. I have 
- not any more to ask him now. . 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. I would like to get it clear with regard to the obligations that were 
taken over from the pool. You stated that as of August 31, 1931, there were 
_ 76,728,000 bushels and the cost was 60-53 cents?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Was that the cost to the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 

- Limited?—A. Yes. 

2 Q. Or was that the cost of the wheat when it was bought?—A. No, that is 

_ the cost of the wheat plus the carrying charges, based on the closing market 

price of that day. 

_ Q. Then the obligation would be 76,728,000 bushels at 60°53 cents a 
bushel; is that right?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. And we are still carrying that wheat?—A. Yes. For instance, in the 
previous statement to that we had a surplus, and if I had shown the average 
cost per bushel as at that previous date—well, the cost would have been con- 

siderably under the market. In other words, we would have had an apparent 
profit. 
; Hon. Mr. Stewart: Say that again? 

The Witness: In the previous statement the actual cost of our wheat 

- would have been less than the prevailing market at that time. We would have 
had a surplus, and I would have shown you the cost—assuming the market at 
56 cents and we had a sufficient amount of surplus to equal 6 cents a bushel on 

~ that 76,000,000 bushels, we would have shown the average cost of our wheat 
at 49 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: How many months previously, roughly? 

‘The WITNESS: Oh, very few—two or three months. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: So that it jumped from 49 cents to 60 cents in a short 
period? ; ' 

The Witness: As I took off the statement on June 27th, the cost would 
have been slightly over the market at that time, but the previous statement was 
probably two months before that. We were considerably less than the average 

cost of the market. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Assuming you could sell that 76,000,000 bushels at 60-53, plus the carry- 
ing charges since that time, that would relieve you of the obligation that you 
- assumed from the pool; is that right?—A. No. If you could sell your total 
number of bushels. 
_ Q. I mean if you could sell that wheat. Perhaps it is hard to identify it— 
A. No, just a moment. Let me see if I have that clear. Perhaps that was not 
understood. The average cost that I gave you is over all wheat. I think you 
understood that, Mr. Ralston? 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not get that. 
Mr. VaAuLANce: Over all wheat. 
; Hon. Mr. Stewart: I may be wrong, but I had the impression that that was 
_ the average cost of the 76,000,000 bushels. 
The Wirness: No. 
Mr. VALLANCE: Over all wheat. 
112643 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: The cost of the 76,000,000 bushels was 60-53 cents and | 
he hesitated about adding to that a cent a month from July 31, to date, which — 
would amount to roughly 40 to 45 cents. He said it would not be fair to the 


pools to do that. 


The Wirnsss: No, that is the point I was going to make to this gentleman. — 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


@. Then we have not got the actual cost of the 76,000,000 bushels on the 
date mentioned?—-A. No. You have it on August 31, 1931. JI think that is where 
you are probably astray. : 

@. I am quite clear about that. I thought you said that that was not cor- 
rect; that that did not represent— —A. No, you are going back now to August 
31. 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is quite correct, 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. I am right in saying if you could identify that wheat—if you could 
identify that 76,000,000 bushels——A. —and all the expense attending to it, 
then we could give you the cost. 

Q. If you “could sell it at 60-53 a bushel plus the carry ing charges on it to 
date?—A. That includes the carrying charges to date. 

Q. No, that includes carrying charges, as I understand it, as to the 31st 


August, 1931?—A. Oh, yes, you are referring back now to the figure we were — 


discussing before. Yes, you are correct. 

“<Q: Now, in your statement in answer to question 6: “Approximate eines 
cost per bushel, season 1930-31 on net stocks at respective dates shown?—now, 
_ I am coming to May 31, 1935, when it was 228,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 

q). At an average cost of 85:9?—A. 85-943. 

Q. Assuming that wheat goes up 5 cents a bushel and you can liquidate 
your stock it would almost balance your minus as of May 31, 1935, of 10 1295, 000 
bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is if wheat went up 5 cents a bushel, you could liquidate your 
stock?—A. Our net liability would disappear. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: If you ean sell your 225,000,000 bushels?  _ - 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Assuming you have it sold. 

Mr. Porreous: It is not a correct assumption which is taken that the wheat 
is not worth anything; that is what Mr. Ralston said. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I did not say anything of the kind. I endeavoured 
to get the gross liability. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions? Mr. Willis? 


By Mr. Wills: 
Q. Just one question: I think your statement is that the total liabiltiy as 
of June 22, 1935 was $11,621,000—in round figures?—A. Yes. 
Q. I assume that is arrived at by the ordinary methods of book- icone 
employed by grain farmers?—A. Qh, yes. : 


Mr. Wituts: Quite so. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q@. We might add further to Mr. Willis’ question: In the case of a aaanad 
for the transfer or these options from the wheat board to the trade it involved 


taking for the options cash grain. However, as Mr. Willis said, in assuming 


that liability they put up in cash $11,621 0002—A. Yes. 
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5 8y ad fois they acquired that wheat?—-A. Yes. You put up the amount 
f the deficit and you would be acquiring whatever of asset value, or of liability, 
= might be. 


The Actine Cuairman: Mr. Lucas, have you anything you want ‘to ask 
further? 


Mr. Lucas: That is all, thank you. 
The Actinc CHarrMAN: There are some figures with respect to what. it 


a 


would cost, or what amount would be involved, if the present holdings of this 


- organization were liquidated, with respect to which Mr. Findlay would like to 
_ take a little time. 

E Aside from that we are done with Mr. Findlay. I understand some of the 
- committee do not want to sit this evening, and I think the Prime Minister would 
- rather not sit until to-morrow morning at 10.30. 

S Hon. Mr. Ratston: Would rather not sit when? ; 
The Actrnac CuHarrMAN: This evening; he would prefer 10.30 o’clock to- 
_ morrow morning. 

a Hon. Mr. Ratston: Has anybody in this committee been talking about 
_ sitting in the evenings; let them stand up. 

; The ActiInG Se Mr. Melvor I think will be our witness tomorrow. 


We will meet at 10.30. 

> 

‘ The committee adjourned at 5.35 p.m., to meet again tomorrow, June 28, 
- 1935, at 10.30 a.m. 

4 
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ag EXHIBIT “G” 

3 Finep py Witness Ropert C. FInpLay 


ES 3 CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 
Detais or Specian Orrron TRrapes 
Amount of Wheat Acquired as at July 31st, 1931 
3,178,000 Bushels, October Wheat.—Average Cost 59.66c. 
Amount of Wheat Disposed of by Months from August Ist, 1931 to May 31st, 1932 


Net Sales Caner 
Purchases Sales or On Hand Giscn, 
(Purchases) Dae 
(In Thousands of Bushels) cents 
Bet RuC EM Ce car ee se try rene [fee ai nett ee Ledeen es ce foes Sale wee em 3,178 
PST EUTERS UCU By lal a la rian oe es 1,740 1,672 ( 68) 3,246 October 534 
Peep rend bell Qader. tis a ea esac ys 3,900 166 (3,734) 6,980 s 532 
ErOctober, 198L <. koe 8s. Se eer ss a IO) st ehowets Pace peta et aa (2, 550) 9,530 : ie 68 
} ; 5 7,425 November 59} 
7,425 December 593 
x 
Ee Seiuarn ISB Rs cc oe a cs Pare a (Sen es a Sr oP Une Re 7 ,425 May 625 
SRE Ry os es Sette oc OS ere i eile ra Pe nn CASTE ore 7,425 67 
~ March, ETDs ab eae ck oe ROT voy ea Pah, hs 1,050 315 (Goon) 8,160 bs 61% 
April, 1932 AOE RAS Ag PEt Seas ea oc 445 610 165, 7,995 = 597 
_ May, 1 ER eras = <a es = ACS eA or a hn 465 100 ( 365) 8, 360 a 623 
Parhascs and Sales for period....... 10,150 4,968 


Net arciacesonnoCnub antis So ctelenco ks as eles our oe ee (5,182) (8,360) 


a y p ’ = > \ ; 7 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 


Amount or WuHrat ACQUIRED OR DisPoseD OF BY PERIODS 
SpeciAL Option TRADES 


By Months—From May, 1932 to December, 1932 


Net Sales | On Hand Cron 
ata’ hi rice 
Purchases Sales or Long losing 
(Purchases)| (Short) Day 
(In Thousands of Bushels) ' cents 
INE Aye ASO eSN be Re ciple eis tee Ge] Peter GES ee ee opetacen| thee F228 8,360 
MUNG HOB eee aL eak ee eee eee rere 7,649 3,315 (4,334) 12,694 |} July . 53% 
Bl alOB ee ht etme ee eon eee mG 12,266 1,358 (10, 908) 23, 602 s 574 
PATIOS, LOO eine aac Lets whont wectee nh 175 20,926 20,751 2,851 | October 55% 
September, 1932s h.v sed veoh 1,685 9,927 8,242 (5,391 ss 49+ 
CEO DER TOS 2 eran pene ean eer 6375981se eee (63, 598) 58, 207 - 462 
MO Vermben 9S 225.c-ataar conte eee Eee 14, 652 ozo (13, 427) 71,634 | November453 
Wecemibe4;n lO: sake eee eee eaten 4,113 30 ( 4,043) STAY! December 41% 
Purchases and Sales for period....... 104, 138 36,781 
Net Purchases and: One amd <5 Senlimsecnie tase livre ie eeaneant (67,357) oer aleds 
6 
By Weeks—From January 1st, 1933 to October 31st, 1933 
Batten ces oi nciast iiss W0k ec stet See Ree Ect asee ee pes [ee ee ics Six cage CORtLE 
Week Ending: ; 

Januarye ¥ Lod M1083 era il... ote Gl ee anne PSN A. ee SR SE ste Mane 75,717 | May 41t 
Tuleh OSous wee AO Gi eo opes spoken ( 100) 75,817 is ATE 
oe HALO 3 ie ap ce trars MOS 70 Siete Me de (1,087) 76,904 e 45$ 
ta DlStin LODO roma eee | a NS Pee Ae obo ys ate. Reeeeeane o 76,904 F: 453 
S pA) ol oa 03 ts eee aed fella INE PRD Cereal. rh Dene Pa ae a 76, 904 ty 463 

Heteuaay 4G, 1 O88: cr. cee save bal asx cote ae ames all en whe pee mh RR Stee 76, 904 a 463 
se LAT UGS Be Moe Sechelt oR ae ce ree te pce ae sal ul he ota aa 76,904 iS 48% 
# PS th LOSS aa ciian. ts) Sete tl ys 2 cee tt rR Pena ae Na ee a 76,904 Gy 482 
s Do tlie Ose thee Ree PAU OOM on eg orate 3 Nee ( 200) Die lhO4 = 474 

March 4p O35 fii cen tee 70 300 230 76,874 ee -504 

ce PUGH: OBS ee ete eee marae il eer cs | Rare eee 76, 874 ad 524 

ie PSA 83.) aie a | ee le Degen ana ee aE een ee 76,874 iS 5it 

a DZOvhie LOSS ae wel e tee | eee ae 4,209 4,209 72,665 Shen rah 50 
April Asst PAL OB Bia eins A aoe aha penn t So tadk| wk Pati he eter eae ee a eee 72,665 Bs 504 

“ SUT LOGAN eee, ee a ile nhl Week ar acer | Mie ee ea 72,665 “6 513 

Y Dotaer Osama meee. Ae Fae Se eae 1,285 1,285 71,380 & 53 

ea DON OS a sn Me ee GAO SH Ree Aenean ( 646) 72,020 = eres B 

xe QOUH SLOSS 2 aa. swclictatot| Nx eal SeeEML NY oR cae ene | rt ee 72,020 “ 591 - 

May GED AGSSA is see oe ce te one eee 850 850 71,170 644 

A ISOS LR EMS ee Gerace Ua erie JAMO at Wee Mal ti ea Pade. 71,170 ‘ 65 
ce pA) chai Fats ar wis aan aera Ses aes | a RN ety ioe sh fA lee a 624 
ce TE OOS KS treaty SS aA LN cae Baier te dioica NST eU AM [nhac in ae ae aI Y 71,170 65 


PER Ae Be a Ta a er OS Le Ee Oe GS) ee ee ae eS See 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 
AMOUNT or Wueat Acguirep or Dispossp or By Pertops—Continued 
Spectra, Option TrapEs—Continued 


By Weeks—From January Ist, 1933, to October 31st, 1933—Concluded 


(In Thousands of Bushels) 
Bt Net Option 
" ’ Sales On Hand, Price 
ee Purchases Sales or Long Closing 
(Purchases)| (Short) Day 
_ Week ending: c.. 
June Site 6 ip IMCS RSP sta nis ox Gia lb 0] tae deen DASE em Melee Bi wie aear tall (lg Tees eae ed 71,170 | July 64 
a Rete ween em se wrk tS ee) ae aie 71,170 * 644 
se Pe LUB Gare eeOn ane | Sie aati, A |e ge ee, le ek ees 71,170 f 654 
cs Pa | oxi tes i Ss ae oe 800 200 ( 100) 71,270 te 704 
July ine UB Bie 2 eae ee eee ae 1,928 1,928 69, 342 « 724 
bY St a meres Se er ne ctees as 4,004 4,004 65,338 so 82% 
& Pie OS OMT Ne ec] he. ce ye 16, 545 16,545 48,793 BY 923 
es PAS Oe NER ae, Sai ae 23, 158 6, 332 (16, 826) 65,619 a 733 
se 20th LOSS ae eek. ars wk 4,402 936 ( 3,466) 69,085 3 79% 
August Shilo I Bee gwd Rese 4,324 300 ( 4,024) 73,109 October 832 
ee Tebhia Toor haere mn 4,085 215 ( 3,870) 76,979 “f 722 
ee LOGO 387 scwsca bie 823 1,327 504 76,475 eS 713 
s DOU Gaara mts we: 27 433 406 76,069 “ 724 
September 2nd, 19383........... 156 401 245 75,824 < 703 
e Othe Obs ene: se coe 8,351 559 ( 7,792) 83,616 70% 
¢ Tote OS3 acc enne TA G9G6-cmtee tec eee (11, 696) 95,312 “ 683 
es Pea OBE ae rae ee 6, 225 589 ( 5,636) 100,948 a 663 
SOCIEELO DO Means cc DO ay senate nce: ( 2,625) 103, 573 Me 613 
October (AL DNOS Brereton. 6 Say (2 1 en ae Seer ( 5,720) 109, 293 “ 602 
ee AV.) cans BSR Ae LAR Soa are ter eens (14,332 123, 625 ee 554 
BG DAIG{ od OR he ee ea 2,600 56 ( 2,544) 126, 169 © 613 
Lg Poeh Ht MOR oa 3,186 730 ( 2,456) 128, 625 SS 623 
is 31st (part week)..... ehOOS |eoeeo eee ( 1,100) 129,725 fe 61% 
Purchases and Sales for Period.... 95, 207 41,199 
INetsburchases andrountland.s. comnts... csden sla fe ele edrelne o ( 54,008) 129,725 
By Days—Week Ending July 22nd, 1933 
alan Come ett eee aie oak late ba [eras ade c's oA. selene ees 48,793 
AULA Gs LOGomacea Up ere teenie « ous [ies esate leas 6,332 6,332 42,461 July 934 
cameo NRO yes emer ea oad mene 2 Ce PE ME an a datatar [ister grevace Wins javens ig ole Pantone oe oe 42,461 Je 94 
Pome COCKS Sop Meee MEE, Adal creer et ae Peo cidtine cans off Mga oe Sys 42,461 87% 
OA eB Bas Jen le gt 7 US it | ae a Son ( 4,150) 46,611 3 78% 
OU a LBB Pte We Aa ae a DLO OG atom ac eters (15,705) 62,316 oe 78% 
OS GOPENO ITER Eko Spee lit Uh ee a ee Sea ON eeeeyaiekie: <4 ( 3,303) 65,619 Ps 73% 
Purchases and Sales for Period...... 23,158 6,382 
INetueurehasessand.ons thandes: ict 5s [steer os. salts foe elses (16, 826) 65, 619 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 2 
Amount or Wueat Acqurrep or Disposep or—Specia, Option Account—By Pxrrops 
Period from November Ist, 1933, to February 28th, 1934 
(In Thousands of Bushels) 
Cr 
SELEY Uheels piece ian yin a goaragiC aman gr Te NL PRUE (Ro MIN at Ree [Me tr cote ah eS oe Ran Ge 129, 725 
November, £083.67 ain 8s Sao ane 5,490 2,205 ( 3,285) 133,010 November 604 
DECEMIDRR L Goo eee i ves ee Ones 1,014 615 ( 399) 133,409 | December 61% 
JRBUBTY O84 ee ee sae 554 773 219 133, 190 May 694 
Pebriany lose anes en a eae 1,120 3, 631 2,511 130, 679 “ 672 
Purchases and Sales for Period...... 8,178 7, 224 
Net: Purchases:and ion Pando) ie eine, ee ( 954) 130, 679 
Period from March 1st, 1934, to August 31st, 1934—By Weeks 
dG F211 Eh Core Waa tae eae RRMA So Nc a Par ame WR A ae e ae Roe coy nay oP eM EA SS 130, 679 
Week Ending: 
March STO O84 he ae 35 626 591 130, 088 May 693 
S 10th 219845 696 916 220 129, 868 S 70 
“ re A034 os Ate | ee 2, 143 2,113 127,755.1 67% 
ss AN oie ACY: amperes oc ers Cd Siri Sek Pt Sire oti) 3,135 124, 620 f 68 
ae SUSE) LOSE Ste ite ris a tte 3,101 3,101 121,519 x 68 
April TEN LOSE aie es ie ap a re cto rae 2,978 2,978 118, 541 2 67% 
“ WAC 934 Gar See rh ea ae lS reaaten 4, 250 4,250 114, 291 S 663 
. DIB LOSE AE ON a eh ote et 3,304 3,354 110, 937 = 653 
y QSth: MOGs eine ett detains ere 2,700 2,700 108, 237 ef 652 
May HEN A9S4 oe Coen iar, grapnesioare 4,548 4,548 103, 689 es 66% 
ne PPE. MOSES a forte i etch cM Seen 5,337 5,337 98, 352 “ 682 
£ u WO he aoa U7: Sines pea yy aN Px pwr oa Coe 2,081 2,081 46, 271 . 692 
se Dain clpees Moe) Stesies Oia Sa cain nal Reema iene tt 249 249 96,022 |. .“ 13% 
June PUG AGO. ho ctbere Le 100 687 587 95,435 | July 782 
of 1) Ages AY Bo pare Me aa a (gee eB 256 256 95,179 ie 774 
vs LOGRSAOS Ee! See ete ae 588 304 ( 284) 95,463 $f 77 
ss DRY Z0 bel RORY Sten Safe Aee 2,390 26 ( 2,364) 97,827 sf 772 
cs BOUGHT AAQOS seer av ss 209 15 Ws ( 92 97,919 of 762 
July With AOS teres tea te 865 384 ( 481) 98,000 a 763 
ef TAGs LOS 4 ae svn sce 2,195 1,472 CF 23%) ~ 99,123 ee 82% 
ues Qlse. TSG ee 988 2,305 1,317 97,806 2 854 
DSU TOS Sains ae 2, 755 431 ( 2,324) 100, 130 iS 86 
August Ath, N94 ec weet 25 1,129 1,104 99,026 | October 905 
of Hd ROSA es eee ee 1, 650 1,949 299 98 , 727 x 87% 
oh ASH IOS Ee oe eee 1,450 420 ( 1,030) 99,757 a 85 
af 25th ASE Shee ee 2, 285 1,511 CMe 100, 531 ss 3 
id Rs hey rey 2 SY: gai Lea ey ha BOT Tila eames ( 4,877) 105, 408 ur 812 
Purchases and Sales for Period...... 21,108 46,379 
Net Sales:andvon ‘Hands. fi 7 Se Clatie Soa er 25,271 105, 408 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 
ace: Awount or Wunat AcquireD or Digposep or—Spuctan Orrion Account—By Perriops 


Period from September 1, 1934 to May 31, 1935—By Months 


we Net Sales | On Hand Option | 
a ——— Purchases Sales or Long Price 
2 5 . (Purchases)} (Short) Closing Day 
3 (In Thousands of Bushels) cents 
Mee ELANCG na Malinois erret. cls gin ghost are SPY IS pibciy tape tec (ASR rps AeA To ee, 105, 408 
Beptem ber, 193435. Goes. hoses coe DS OFA NOs are ares (23,974) 129, 382 October 812 
Oehober:WOs4 eta ner tenors, eats 29,716 292 (29,424) 158, 806 742 
INOwem Deni lO stare sc agra ke 922 1,385 463 158, 343 December 17. 
PIVGCOMIDET NOGA. eee mie we esate ak 150 10 (. 140) 158, 483 78% 
P= January, 1935s. Ac. Rees hale ae eters 25 57 32 158,451 May 823 
= © February, 1935.............00e. sees. 272 395 123 158,323 | << 838 
Bee arch. 19S ban rts OF aaa rnae .. 179 425 246 158, 082 S 85 
April, 1935... Rene eee wort ae ee 207 7,627 7,420 150, 662 2 883 
Ree Na onl 930 se i en ccsarae Alcea dite 3,363 1,579 ( 1,784) 152,446 | July 824 
Purchases and Sales for Period...... 58,808 11,770 
Net-burchacosrand-On bland “rieas calico macnn ite 1ttcn oP es oc (47,038) 152,446 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 
Approximate Averace Cost or ALL Wurat Carried At THE Fornowina Dares 


(In Thousands of Bushels) 


_ Approx- 
= Bushels_ | imate Cost 
per Bushel 


1933 cents 

ZOU SO) he ae eyed ates br: Lo aber aes I eh paren oe oT aR et a te 148 , 396 64-410 

TAT SUNOS ERP ne Pear a 0 ER i arr Pe aL ee to pit OA ae 145,718 64-998 
1934 

SANS nes) ees eR OE ers PORN igh an RT Curie A. y wagitse cub Bee de a 184,218 74-582 

PEDERI CMRISE) tee oem NEE OAR PORTS PES ere RS ea alee saasidts wae nui oac 174,036 75-838 

SPP LOM ICs Wie emer Mtr teeta oni) yer nee ae ES Vk i cb via bee Fae a 205,499 76-167 
1935 

LoS Tg BUR AS RR en, A OE Ss Sa nt ee 226,707 85-062 

ice ars enn Pre a ie PO ee Per et Ne Seria T pt NOs oo Sika cede ekg F Suds cote ae eiaye 228, 562 85-943 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 
APPROXIMATE AVERAGE Cost or SpectaL WHat At THE Fortowine Dates 
(In Thousands of Bushels) 
Approx- 
—-o- Bushels_ | imate Cost 
per Bushel 
1933 cents 
April (SO isis shes oc ereta ec & dig essteloetalestls 6 Soret oa NG Telnaes aot te pe RR nace a 72,020 50-272 
DUNG OO ake aerate fig fete aren sS Soest he feces CRD cole ale neces le ap EPRI ote Tt a Meta a 69, 342 50-095 
1934 . 
1A hall Be ane eR es ene RL med eS me har 8. taba eet eS Ee ee ch 107,848 63-089 
CT 51 Sater 0 J a een ee ee) EET ten ne gh ee FE 2 rte a A ee 8 ae 97,919 63-052 
£S\e4 0} 32) 000) OYe9 i) | SR earn URE a OS. Rt a oe ARN SIN Gibe Gaeie Hao aware. 129, 382 65-663 
1985 
TOTEM OOM ei 200 elas Oho untae (castes ale a che ee Calibre To mE roe aa Nov eis eC ee ete A 150, 662 76-328 
ic Naess BSS MINN SG RMN RE, ODN ATT Wide aa Bate ke ee 156,446 79-011 


CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ToraL INDEBTEDNESS TO BANKS AND Net Liapiiry Arrer Depuctina CasH Deposits AND 
GRAIN Stocks at MARKET VALUES 


SEASON 1930-1931 POOL AND SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


Net 
— Total Bank Margin Value of Total Liability 
Indebtedness Deposits Grain Stocks | Security Value to Banks 
$ cts. $ cts. o> — cis: $ cts. $ ets. 

1931 = 
July 3ist............] 28,387,340 49 | 10,370,000 00 | 15,458,988 47 | 25,828,988 47 2,558,352 02 
ANSUSE OISta..... 2. 24,613,460 55 13, 355, 000 00 6,823,400 02 20,178,400 02 4,435,060 53 
December 31st......} 14,749,777 65 13,060,000 00 943,491 83 14,003,491 83 746,285 82 

1932 
July USb. ince ee ee be 2D,.0055986 718 14,440,000 00 15,878 64 14,455,878 64 : 11,110,107 54 
December 3l1st......| 54,952,729 84 21 88%, O00T00 renee a se 21,831,000 00 33,121,729 84 

1933 
May Ist.............] 30,682,694 29 20,953,000 00 229, 656 25 21,182,656 25 9,450,038 04 
DUNC AStern ee at oOo tGlo to 20; 978;:000° 00: | bes a oe 20,978,000 00 2,821,713 13 
July 1st 14,841,800 87 24,061,000 00 496 35 24,061,496 35 | ( 9,219,695 48) 
Tali tA tlisearecone (12,105,764 03); 21,721,000 00 915,195 00 22,636,195 00 | (34,741,959 03) 
Daly UGG wep eee (15,975,305 28)| 20,221,000 00 962,572 50 21,183,572 50 | (37,158,877 78) 
Sib yadd tines. eee (18,545,834 49)} 18,971,000 00 989,210 00 19,960,210 00 | (88,506,044 49) 
Ulivaloet aw. nike cane (19, 561,712 32)| 18,971,000 00 1,038,367 50 20,004,367 50 | (89,566,079 82) 
OU ved Gla reine eon (12,866,128 61)} 18,971,000 00 934,492 50 19,905,492 50 | (382,771,621 11) 
ASUB AAU S cha oem nA eae ( 2,311,572 26)} 19,971,000 00 774,630 00 20,745,630 00 | (23,057,202 26) 
July 21st 3,631,060 59 23,016,000 00 730,870 00 23,746,870 00 | (20,115,809 41) 
uly 22nd. 2). sce = 9,552,443 09 23,656,000 00 704,510 00 24,360,510 00 | (14,808,066 91 
AUbust Stim ct 4. ( 6,137,645 34)|} 25,161,000 00 617,132 42 25,778,132 42 | (81,915,777 76) 
August 31st......... 19,703,170 85 25,062,300 00 202,935 00 25, 265,235 00 | ( 5,562,064 15) 
September 30th..... 41,598,309 46 28,676, 600 00 65,585 00 28,842,185 00 12,756,124 46 
Octobersist is.an. 48,081,476 54 31,999, 600 00 4,180 11 32,263,730 11 15,817,746 43 
November 30th..... 51,588,190 79 32; 089; 000300 din .ceecee eee 32,539, 600 00 19,048,590 79 
December 8lst......| 51,577,427 60 B21 OO0Z00 sree eee rene 32,717,600 00 18,859,827 60 

1934 
January sslsbus. sachs 415,184, 518-665), 3256622600) 000-3... 2. ees 32, 662,600 00 8,521,918 66 
February 28th...... 43,649,353 83 31,999) 000 OOU| Ss, sree ee 31,939,000 00 11, 710,353 83 
March OLS eer corniee ee 41, 833,848 90 29,650,000 00 667,500 00 30,317, 500 00 11, 516,348 90 
ADT IS4 sae ee 47,458,217 85 28,443,000 00 1,302,500 00 29,745,500 00 17,712,717 85 
Misty SIS bits kao een 28,720,923 29 22,930,000 00 15, 341,538 43 38, 271,538 43 | (9,550,615 14) 
SIRO. BOT. shines 30,701,418 01 27,115,000 00 3,209,455 83 30,324,455 83 : 18 
PWUVuolStes ee eo: 22,651,160 95 26,445,000 00 11,014,028 73 37,459,028 73 | (14,807,867 78) 
August-3lst......... 25,886,581 19 28,080,000 00 2,829,731 41 30,909,731 41 | ( 5,023,150 22) 
October Ist......... 30,842,710 09 32,785,000 00 347,049 22 33, 132,049 22 | ( 2,289,339 13) 
December 8l1st......| 44,545,642 99 37,000,000 00 2,208,437 47 39, 208,437 47 5,337,205 52 

1935 
May 3ist............| 80,301,741 78 28,395,000 00 41,610,816 15 70,005,816 15 10, 295,925 63 


DUNS 22M aces oy te 


79,333, 662 88 


27,510,000 00 


40, 202, 264 00 


67,712, 264 00 


11,621,399 00 


oM “MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
- ; No. 8 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1935 


WITNESSES: 


ae c. Findlay, Secretary, Canadian Co- At Wheat Producers,. 
Limited. 


seumuted: 


eae , OTTAWA 
os J. O. PATENAUDE, I.S8.0., 
_ PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
5 : 1935 


HL ‘Mclvor, Sales Manager, Canadian Co- Gperitive Wheat Producers, 


House or Commons, 
Fripay, June 28, 1935. Se: 


oe 


Perley, Willis, Sane 


H. Mclvor. ae Mane ger of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers ‘aaa 
WAS ( oe several ppeeuered statements, was examined and retired. Sioa 


4 


bs) 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
. June 28, 1935. 


The special committee on Bill 98, an Act to provide for the Constitution 
nd Powers of the Canada Grain Board met at 10.30 a.m., Right Hon. R. B. 
ennett presiding. 

~The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, a quorum being present we will come to order. 


Mr. Balers, I think you want to conclude with the witness. 


_ Ropert C. FInpiay, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


 Q. Mr. Findlay, I was asking you yesterday, assuming I were going to take 

elivery of the operations of Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited 

and let them out absolutely clear, what is the gross obligation which I would 
have to. assume, and you pointed out that there were on the Ist of May, 

28,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand. I understand that includes both futures 

and cash wheat?—A. That is correct. 

~~ Q. And the average cost of that to May 31, 1935, is 85:9 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is_a lability to the bank of $52 ,000,000?—A. That is correct, 
oughly. 
bout) The net cash liability after deducting cash on deposit. Now, what would 

e my total payments in cash and the gross lability, the total amount of the 

ross liability which I would assume, supposing I took over and let them out?— 

. Your total liability -to allow you to get out would be approximately 

$52, 000,000 which you have to pay to the banks, and you assume the obligations, 

oth cash grain and the options. 

~ Q. Which would amount to how much?—A. If you can tell me, Mr. Ralston, 

he quantity of grain which will be delivered against those options, what you can 

- get for the balance of the options for which no grain might be delivered, I might 

_ make an answer to your question. 

_ Q. I am going to assume, for the purposes of my question, that the total 
mount of grain would be delivered against the option?—A. That the total 
mount would be delivered against the options. That involves also the question 
f grades. We would naturally have to assume what the average grade would 
e, and I can’t give you the figure. 

Q. No; you have grain on hand of all grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average cost of that per bushel regardless of grade is 85-9 cents? 

aa You are talking about our cash wheat position. 

~-Q. Your cash wheat position and your futures position too?—A. No, not for 

the futures position. 

e Q. Is 85-9 not also the cost of the grain as represented by the future con- 

ee tracts?——A. The cost of all grain on hand bringing the futures up to the market 

_ price on May 31. 

_ Q. Bringing the futures what?—A. Up to the market price on May 31. 
Bet: Q. The cost is 85-9 for both cash grain and for grain represented by future 
ae Yes. 
~The CuatrMan: The cost is a variable item. 

2 Hon. Mr. Rauston: The average cost he has to get out is not variable. 

_ The Wrrness: Yes, that is variable. 
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- By Hon. Mr. Ralston: | a aS aie = 


Q. You want to get out whole; you a to get rid of your obligations? —A. 
The average cost per ‘bushel at any one day is fairly different— . 
Q. But it is this day, May 31, 1935?—A. As of that date. pe anh 
_ Q. That is what I am talking about. I am asking you what total obligation — 
I would have to assume, total gross obligation. 

The Cuamwman: Mr. Ralston, I do not want to interfere with your question; 
but.as a matter of fact that is not the way in which in practice the matter is oe 
at all. 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Well— 


The CHAIRMAN: You cannot say any gross obligation; in practice, that is 


not so. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: x 


Q. I have to figure out how much obligation I am going to assume in toto. 


There are certain contracts which I am taking over from Canadian Co- Operative : 


Wheat Producers Limited, under which, if the grain is delivered they have to pay 
as of May 31, 85-9 cents per bushel?—A. No. 

Q. No eae What they would pay at May 31, assuming that the grain had 
all been delivered to us on May 31—of course, you realize that could not have 
happened—you would take the delivery at the market price. 

Q. No; it is not my taking delivery; is it that they have to be reimbursed for 


all their losses and for the total cost of the grain averaged over all they have ~ 


handled. I want to let them out. JI am not interested in the market price at. 
the moment. They are not interested in the market price. The market ‘price 
does not represent their real liability or their real loss or profit, as the case may 
be, at. all. The grain which they have cost 85-9 cents, represented by BS 
contracts and cash wheat. 


The CuHAtrMAN: As at May 38lst. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: em 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes. ae 


Q. 3lst May, 1935. Is it true the total amount of dollars which I~ 


would assume, against which I would have cash grain and against which Be 
would have grain when it was delivered under the future contracts, would be 
85-9 cents multiplied by 228,000,000 bushels?—A. No. on 

Q. Is it. not?—A:. No. en 


Q. Why?—A. In the-event of your having taken delivery on May dist ss 


of all grain, providing it could be delivered, all the grain you were carrying in 
the shape of futures as of May 81st; it would be delivered to you at the market 
rice. 

é Q. I do not care about that. I have to let the Canadian Gon Oparal ive: 
Wheat Producers Limited out, and I do not care whether it is delivered to me 
at the market price or not. I have to relieve you of your obligations and 
expenditures that you have made in the past for carrying that grain?—A. 
That is correct. Then you do that. 


*« 


Q. I would do that by doing what?—A. If the grain had been delivered to * 
you on May 31st and assuming the average grade was—you quite realize you. 


have to take all grades. 


Q. Yes.—A. I assume that a fair average, more than a fatir average ee ag 


on future points would be perhaps 78 cents a ‘bushel. That is what we would — 

have to pay for the cash grain. That would total approximately $138, 000,000. 
Q. What would be 8138, 000,000°—A. The cash wheat aoe which you: 

took delivery. ae 
> All right. KTS replace all options. © wag ahaa 


i 
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Saien would I have to pay $52, 000, 000?—A. You would have 
,000,000. 

90,000,000 cash. I would have to pay the gross liability. which I 
indertake in respect of future contracts?—A. That is correct. 

_ Q. And against that I would have 228,000,000 bushels of grain; is that 
ight?—A. You would have 228,000,000 bushels of erain, yes. 

~ Q. Or $180,000,000?—A. $180,000,000. 

SQ -Or $180,000,000: what does that figure out per bushel?—A. It would — 
e out—l will take this roughly. 


” 


’ ie By Mr. Porteous: 
4 Q. Less than 80 cents?—A. Yes. 


: a By Ei Mr. Ralston: 


Q. $190,000,000. It should not be $180,000,000, it should be $190,000,000. 
No—$190,000,000, yes, the way you are figuring it, against which we would 
ave 180,000,000 of erain. 

20s No, against which you would have 228,000,000 bushels of grain. 
The CuHairMaNn: He said $180,000,000 worth. 
ae Witness: No, you would have grain of 180,000,000. 


- By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Now, Mr. ‘Findlay, it is not any use for you to figure that way if we 
going at cross purposes. I understood you to say that you would have— 
would take 78 cents a bushel for your grain?—A. No, that is not correct. 
d I assumed that a fair average at which we would take delivery— 

 Q. Would be 78 cents?—A. Yes, 78 cents per bushel. 

- Q. All right; 78 cents on what, on 176 ,000,000?—A. Roughly 177,000,000. 
~Q: On 177,000,000? - 


ino ipy Mr Perley : 
— Q. au have gota margin of 20 cents to take off that?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to be allowed to 
fin ee peice that we may get this straight. 


By Hott. Mr. Ralston: 


i Q. ei have got 176,000,000 bushels of grain at 78 cents, is that right?—A. 
S'céents. 

Q. How much does that come to?—A. Approximately $1388,000,000. 

Q. In addition to that I have to pay to the bank $52,000 000?—A. That is 
ect. 

Q. $190, 000, 000 i "es. 

Q. For that I get the 176,000,000 piskals of erain which were represented 
uture contracts—17 6,000, 000. or 178,000,000.—A. It is 177,000,000 roughly. 
Q. 177,000,000 bushels of erain delivered under future contract, and I 
2 also zot about approximately 50,000,000 of cash grain?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Then I have 227,000,000 bushels of grain on hand which cost me 
000,000, is that. right?—A. 228,000,000. 

228,000,000. bushels of erain?—A. Yes. 

Vhich cost me $190,000,000, is that right?—A. That is correct. 


& 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Approximately 834 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then you would be repaid for your cost, which was 85:9 cents per. 
bushel, by being paid 833 cents per bushel?—A. "You are dealing, of course, © 


with two entirely diferent figures. The average cost of grain any time is based 
on basis No. 1. Now you are bringing in another fact. 

Q. I am bringing in your average cost of 85-9. If that is wrong, tell us— 
A. It is—no, your average cost is already represented in your bank loan, in 
your $52,00, 000. 

Qo understand that exactly. But according to you I have only paid 
$190,000,000, and I have got 228,000,000 bushels of grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is 833 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I want to let you out completely, and you told me that the average 
cost per bushel has been 85:9. How can you be paid for grain which cost you 
85:9 by my paying you 833?—A. I think we are talking at cross purposes here. 

Q. No.—A. You are bringing in a question of what would have happened 
as at May 31st. Let us review that as if we had actually taken delivery of 
she grain. 

Q. Quite—A. As far as we are concerned, if you pay off, to begin with, 
our bank indebtedness, you let us out for our carrying charges. 


Q. That is $52,000,000?7—A. Yes. Now, you assume on that had we taken 


delivery of the balance ‘of our options and cash wheat— 
Q. Let me stop you there. I am entitled to credit for that $52, 000,000 if 
I pay it off, am I not?—A. Yes, quite right; and that has been received by you. 


A. Yes. 
Q. Then payment to ae bank is payment to you, is it not?—A. In effect, yes. 
Q. Yes.—A. If you made a payment to us— 


Q. You would immediately hand it over to the bank?—A. Yes, hand it 


over to the bank. 
Q. Go ahead—A. What is your next question. 
Q. You said it depends on what happened at May 31, and that we were 


talking at cross purposes—A. Yes. Then you want us to assume we had taken — 


delivery of the cash grain? - 
Q. No, I want you to take that I have to take delivery of that cash grain— 
A. That you have to? I can’t tell what you would have paid for that grain. 


Q. I have got to pay to you what it cost you, and that is what I am ~ 


asking—A. All right, assume 78 is a fair price. 

Q. As to what it cost you?—A. No, of the grain that you are going to 
take delivery of. 

Q. No, I have got to pay you what it cost you. It is not the market price, 
it is what it cost—A. Then the answer to your question is that you would pay 
us approximately. $52,000,000. 

Q. Right—A. That is the picture so far as we are concerned. 

Q. All right—A. And there it ends. 


A) Towards the cost of carrying and towards the cost of your cash wheat?— 


Q. And then we have to pay— —A. If you took over our business at May 


dist, you would have to pay us $52,000,000, and you would assume the cash 
grain we had at that time. 
Q. How much was that?—A. Approximately 50,000,000. 


Q. In other words, I would pay $1.04 per bushel for that grain, would I?— — 


A. No. 

Q. Of course I would, if I got 50,000,000 bushels of grain that cost me 
$52,000,000.—A. You are dividing that by the 50,000,000? 

Q. ‘Certainly. —A. But you have 228,000,000 options. 

Q. You said you were done, that I was done with you so long as I bought 
that grain at $52,000,000. You have got something else besides your bank 
loan, have you not? You have got the obligations to purchase grain under 


eS 0 eet 
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future contracts, and it will not do you any good on those obligations for me 
to just simply pay your bank loan. You are still liable on those and still liable 
__ to take delivery of the grain?—A. Yes. 

x Q. I want to bail you out on that too—A. All right; let us call it a con- 
_tingent liability for which the amount is undetermined. 


Q. No, the amount is not undetermined, because it is the amount that. it 


he ae ee oes - 
‘a? pita 


gy -cost you; you told us it is 85-9 cents a bushel?—A. Yes, at May 81. 
ae Q. That is the date we are talking about, at May 31?—A. Yes, but at June 
4 5 or June 10, it might be something different. 


oa 
orcs 
=) 


Q. Never mind June 5 or June 10 it might be something different. We 
have got to cut off dates somewhere.—A. All right. 


¢ 
Q. That is correct; and 228,000,000 bushels of grain at 85-9 figures out 
at $197,000,000?—A. Roughly, yes. 

z Q. Yes, roughly. Now then, I have got the grain. I have 225,000,000 bushels 
of grain.—A. 228,000,000. 


% Q. Is that the amount I have got to pay or have got to assume, including 
my payment in cash, 228,000,000 bushels at 85-9 cents? Can it be anything else 
_ than that, if that is what the grain cost you, and if I am going to let you out 
on your cost?—A. Yes, that is. correct. 

og Q. Certainly. At least, I think so. I should not say certainly, because 
a there is nothing certain about this thing. But I would think that that is the 
obligation, and against that $197,000,000 I have 228,000,000 bushels of grain? 
om #——A. That is. correct. é 

nad) 


a _ Q. I have 228,000,000 bushels of grain. The contingency you speak of 
-__ depends on what I can sell that grain for, does it not?—A. No. The con- 
_ tingency to which I referred was dealing with the liability for your options. 
pe. Q. All right—A. That is the contingent liability. 

Q. What contingency is there there?—A. The contingency is what you are 
going to pay for your cash grain and what you are exchanging your option for. 
 Q. But I have already paid—A. All right. 
Q. I have got my grain—A. All right. We have taken delivery of the 


erain. 
ee. Q. Yes—A. That is different; go ahead. 
v Q. I say there is no contingent liability there—A. Not any more. 


a Q. No, not any more. The only other contingency—suppose I took over 
the futures and instead of the grain being delivered to me I took your place on 
the futures contracts—A. Yes? 


x Q. Your place on the futures contracts to let you out means payment of 
cash of $52,000,000 and the taking over of the futures at 85:9?—A. That is 
. correct. ; 


-  -Q. That is correct. Now, let us see what the contingency is. Is the con- 
tingency anything more than this, that my liability then or the ultimate result 
of my transactions then will depend on the amount for which I can sell that 

 grain?—A. No. 

Q. It does not?—A. No. You are dealing specifically with May 31; you 

cannot go beyond that. 

Be Q. But I say, does not my contingency depend on that?—A. As far as you 

are concerned. You are talking. now of yourself? 

r Q. Yes, certainly —A.. You have bought this? 


Be Q. Yes, certainly; it depends on the amount for which I can sell that grain? 
we —A. Yes. You might sell at a higher or lower price. 

y Q. I might sell at a higher or lower price?—A. Yes. 

ea Q. But you introduced another contingency; you suggested that there was 


also a contingency as to whether or not the grain would actually be delivered? 
—A. That is correct. But we are assuming now that the grain has been 
Bdelivered. - 5 

. Q. Yes, that the grain has been delivered—A. So that is waived out. 
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Q. All right, that is waived out. Even if there was a contingency as to 
the delivery of the grain, do you think the contingency is very much more 
than the doubt as to whether a bank would present a note for payment when — 
it comes due?—A. It would be restricted to the quantity of grain that was 


available. 


Q. Restricted to what?—A. To fhe quantity of cash grain which could be 


delivered. 


Q. In other words, if I could catch SSinghedy short, then I could get out s 


of that particular contract?—A. Yes, 
Q. But that is the only contingency that you can think of on which I will 


be let out of my contract, is it not?—A. Yes. Eventually you would either have 


to take delivery of the orain or continue to switch your option. 


Q. And continuing to switch my option costs me about how much a month 2 


or year?—A. Well, various amounts. It has been running under a cent. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It has been what?—A. It has been running under a cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


. How much a year?—A. Roughly, ten cents. 

. Roughly, ten cents a year?—A. Yes, but that varies. 

. Does it vary appreciably?—A. Yes, it varies very considerably. 
Very considerably?—A. Yes, different seasons, different years. 


pOOODD 


—A. Per year? 
Q. Yes—A. You are asking a question now that I cannot answer, because 


. How much has it cost in reference to pool grain, the 76,000,000 of grain? — 


we have both cash grain and options. I think Mr. Mclvor, if you would refer 2 


that question to him, could give the position. 

Q. l-am perfectly willing to ask him. But I thought you, as accountant, 
~ would know?—A. No, because our cash grain and options are all combined in 
our costs. It would be a physical impossibility to separate them. 


Q. Can we take ten cents a year as a fair figure?—A. Subject to Mr. 


Mclvor’s answer, because he has the information there as to what it costs. 
Q. Then if I am going to roll my options over, to switch my options, as you 


say, forward, it will cost me in the vicinity of ten cents a year: let us say from 8 


to 12; would that be all right?—A. I think 8 to ten is good enough. 


@. All right, from 8 cents to 10 cents a year; my grain is increasing | in cost 


all the time?——A. Yes. 

(. The cost of switching options is a little less than the cost of carrying 
physical grain, is it?—Yes. - ‘As a rule it is considerably less. 

Q. The cost of switching options is considerably less than the cost of switch- 
ing the grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Does that $52,000,000 bank loan include sums borrowed to pay margins 


_on options?—A. Yes. 
Q. On options held?—A. Yes. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: = 
Q. Mr. Perley mentioned something about. 20 cents margin. Does that come 


in anywhere?—A. Yes, you have included that in your eo! $52, 000, 000. Our 


bank loans were roughly $80,000,000. 


Q. I have taken advantage of the margin?—A, Yes, you fave. taken advan- oe 


tage of the margin. 
Q. Taken advantage of the margin and gotten the benefit of toe We 
washed the margins out and replaced them by cash grain. A 


2. Is Bake correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. My ultimate situation with regard to these future contracts depends on 

hes or not the grain increases in value in accordance with the camry ing 
Are eA ee is correct. 


SVes. = 

: ms : And my ultimate loss is dependent also on whether I can market that 
la e amount of grain in face of the large crop which is coming in this year? 
~ No—I sla answer that question, you are bringing in too many factors 


eae on whether I can market that grain this year, or next year or the 
next year?—A. That is correct. 
— Q. Certainly?—A. But it does not take in the coming crop in this country | 
only, but from all other countries as well. 
a. .Q> The crops of all countries as well?—A. In other words, the world wheat 
situation. 
7s .-Q.In other words, the world wheat situation. Do you know when the peg 
: was put on, was there a peg put in in 19383?—A. Yes. 
ee tide For how long, do you remember? From what time?—A. I think you 
might ask Mr. Mclvor that question also. 
~~~ Q. You do not—?—A. Not from memory. 
zs 2: Now, looking at your statement, take it as of May 31, 1935—that is 
ois ur bank statement tHat you have right there?—A. Yes. 
~  Q. You have shown there an indebtedness to the bank of $80,301,000— 
<) gross?—-A.-Yes.. 
on ~Q. Cash on deposit, $28,395,000?—A. Correct. 
~- Q. Grain on hand, 41,610,000?—A. Check. 
Q. gels! price is that grain valued for that purpose?—A. At the market 


Q. Do you know what it is; have you got it there?—A. Approximately. It 
varies with the grade, on a basis of 813 for No. 1. 
The figure you gave us here as the price of the nearest future as of May 

a1; 1935, was.822?—A. 8227. 
a Ts that the price at “which the grain is figured when you assume that you 
have on hand in dollars $41,610,000?—A. No. 
F oe What is it?—A. This represents entirely cash grain. 
Q. Then the price is what?—A. 812, basis No. 1. 

= Q. 812 basis No. 1?—A. Other Srades would be lower. 

yh): ‘How many bushels would that represent, about?—A. Approximately 
50, 000,000. 
Sasi Approximately 50,000,000; and in figuring that grain at $41,610,000 it 
is on the assumption that you have sold that grain and received cash for it as of 
oe He anges No, we have not assumed we have sold it; but it is the practice 


“By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


an Lo You have assumed that it could be sold on that day for 812?—A. No, 
“ ~ we haven’ % We did not. assume that. We closed it out at the market price 
at that date. We did not assume that it could be sold at that. 

But you are only figuring that you owed the bank $10,2 A. That 


> 
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Q. Then you assumed it was worth that in dollars, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 
@. And the only way you could know what it was worth in dollars is by 
having got that many dollars for it on that day?—A. Yes, at that date. 

Q. Could you have got that many dollars for 50,000, 000 bushels of erain 
as of that day?—-A. That is something I cannot answer you. 

@. You see, it is very easy to reduce indebtedness to a bank if you call 
grain dollars, no matter how much grain it is?—A. That is correct, yes. . 

Q. You can’t tell us whether you could have realized that much money 
on that day for that quantity of grain?—A. No. 

Q. Did you notice that in that week you pean purchased grain?—A. In 
the week of May 31st? 

Q. I beg your pardon; in the month of Mas you actually purchased. grain? 
—A. Oh, yes. 

@. You purchased 1,800,000 bushels, didn’t you?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. So, it does not appear as if you could have sold 50,000,000 if you actually 
had to purchase 1,800,000?—A. Yes, I think we may assume that. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN: Has anybody any ge questions?“ Nr Stewart? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Porteous? 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. I would just like to get one thing clear; it is about that $52,000,000 that 
Colonel Ralston refers to?—A. Yes. 
Q. Quite a lot of that would be margin on your futures would it not?—A. 
Yes—no, Colonel Ralston has deducted net bank loans#our bank loans at that 
time were $80,301,000, in round figures, against which we had margin deposits 
of $28,395,000. 

Q. What does that $52,000,000 represent?—A. The difference between the 
two. Colonel Ralston is assuming that that is our net indebtedness to the bank. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. And I am assuming correctly on that iota: Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Assuming you took delivery of cash grain you would be credited with 
the amount you put up by way of margin as against the futures; when you 
took delivery of it?—A. Yes. The option would be closed out. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Just to follow it out: You have been credited with the margin when you 
deduct $28,000,000 from your total indebtedness?—A. Yes. 
The CuatrrMAan: Mr. Willis? 


By Mr. Willis: 


Q. Mr. Findlay, I wish to return to page 336 of Vol. 7 of the Minutes and 
Proceedings of this committee.’: You will notice that the statement covers, 
“amount of wheat acquired or Gena of—special option account—given by 
periods.” In order to correct the record, the heading of the first column, which 
has been omitted, should be “purchases,” should it not?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And the top of the next column should be “ sales ”?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the heading of the next column should be “net sales or (pur- 
chases)’’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as the table at the top of page 337?—A. Yes, that is 
correct. 


ee 
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a Q. And the heading for the fourth column should be “on hand long 


(short)”?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the heading of the last column should be “ option price closin 
day ”?—A. That is correct. E : 
Q. Now, again to correct the record, please turn to page 338 of the same 


volume; turning to the lower table on that page, statement of total indebtedness 
_ to banks, and net liability after deducting cash deposits and grain stocks at 


market values; and turning then to the first column, “ Total Bank Indebted- 
ness ”’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where brackets appear there the figure concerned does not indicate 
indebtedness, but rather it indicates a surplus?—A. A deposit, surplus deposits; 
there were no loans. The loans had been washed out where these brackets 
appear. 

Q. Then turning to the 5th column of the same table, “ Net Liabilities to 
Banks”; where you show the figures in brackets it is not a liability to the 
banks, it.is a surplus?—A. It is just the reverse. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Really the heading should be, “ Total Bank Indebted- 
ness or (surplus)”—with the word surplus in crackets. 


~ Mr. Wituis: That would be right. 


By Mr. Willis: 
Q. Then I notice on the table we are looking at that you did not give us 


the figures for October or November, 1934. Have you those figures to complete 


the table for the year 1934?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Could we have them now, although they are in the wrong place, under 
the same heading as on page 338?—A. The same as in the other place? 

Q. Exactly?—A. Yes. 


September 30, 1934: 


Wh 


:’ & 


ace rs ee 
ae aie 
7 


ated 
4 


Total Bank Indebtedness .. $29,949 878.46 
Margin Deposits. . Be aa ee : 32,110,000.00 
ReasmenOietaTraIm StLOCKS:. 4.0. se 140,204.18 
iaeeseeuriiy wv alll. vs bas Qe 32,250,204.18 
And (surplus)... ats 2,300,325.72 
October 31, 1934: 
Total Bank Indebtedness.. . $52,083 505.49 
Margin Deposits... .. .. . 37,810,000.00 
Value of Grain Stocks.. .. 694,308.63 
‘Total Security Value.. .. 38,504,308,63 


Net Liability to Banks.. 
November 30, 1934: 


Totalebank-Indebtedness.:. ....i... 0. 02 «- 


13,579,196.86 


$47,195,587.53 


PRAM ePOclte. ke a ee ag ee a ee 38,130,000.00 
Wieltie-oierrain MUOCKS... ..0. a oe ns 283,293.67 
PeGieseguritys V AIUC 2. eco wo bE 2. ee BOVELO AUO.OE 
Wet iability to Banks... 2.5. tes xae's 8,782,293.86 
January 31, 1935: 

Total Bank Indebtedness. . $45 558,615.72 
Margin Deposits. . ees 37,195,000.00 
Value of Grain Stocks.. .. 542,203.45 
Total Security Value.. 37,737 ,203.45 

7,821 412.27 


Net liability to Banks.. 
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February 28, 1935: 


Total Bank “Indebtedness: #07. eS eat ee 


Margin Deposits. . ite ee 
Value of Grain Stocks... .. .. 
Total Security Value.. 

Net liability #735745 an ee 


March-31, 1935: 
Total Bank Indebtedness, . 
Margin Deposits. . i key eae 
Value of Grain Stocks. : See 
Total Security. Valiiev 4 2. 245; 
Net. lability to Banks.. 


April 30, 1935: 
Total Bank Indebtedness... .. .. . 
Margin Deposits. . Seg 
Value of grain stocks... .. .. 
Total Security Value. . 
Surplus: 3s: Suee 
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$42,818,672.26 
36,885,000.00 
541,950.47 
37,426,950.47 
5,391,721.79 


$39,274,660.78 

36,375, 000. 00 

523,717.65 
36,898,717.65 — 
2,375,943.13 : 


$23 423,824.95 
28,905,000.00 ; 
529,991.62 thos 
29,434,991 62 
6,011,166.67 


Mr. Wiis: I should like to suggest that if any new prints of this report 
are made the corrections be made in the ‘original so that they all appear 


together. - 


Mr. Lucas: I vould like to ask that the committee turn to page 320. I 


think there must be some error there in the figures. 


during the month of October, 1934, and I notice October Ist, 10,520,000 


and then October 6th the same figure. 
The Witness: Yes, that is incorrect. 
Mr. Lucas: Page 320. 


I asked for the purchases — 
000 bushels ~ 


What is the nage? = 


The Witness: That second figure should be 2,295,000. 


Mr. Lucas: It should be. 
should it? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


That entry of October 6 should be struck out, = 


The CHARMAN: The 6th of October is in there ys error; Z comes out alto- 2 


gether? 
The Witness: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: 


By Mr. Willis: 
Q. That was a Sunday, was it not?—A. No. 


What were the purchases on the 6th? 


Q. We have the days in there 1 to 7?—A. The 7th and 8th, one was a Sunday 


and the other must have been a holiday. 


Q. You do not work on Sunday, do you?—A. Yes, there was a sale—the — 


8th and 9th are out. 


@. You have the first seven days in October in there?==A- One goes out. 
The CuarrMAN: The easy way would be to check your figures that you read 


yesterday. 


The WITNEss: Yes, I am doing that, and they are completely wrong from 


the 13th down. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
printed. 

The Wirness: Yes, it is not correctly printed. 


The 15th, is it not? 


The table on page 320 is not correctly 
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The Aes Will you prepare a new table for those days and give it to 

1 reporter, from the Ist to the 31st. 

- The Wrrness: Yes. 

" The Cuarrman: Make it so that it will be correctly stated. hes is no 
value attached to the table as it is printed. 


‘The Wirness: No, none at all. I see on the 15th here there are purchases, 
of 260; we bushels; actually there were sales. 


$s . . By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, may I ask you a question: I go into your office this morning in 
2 Jae to take over your wheat holdings, and first of all we will deal with your 

options; you sign them over to me—sell me your options?—A. Yes. 
BPA) Or what they cost you?—A. At the market. 

ue ee For what they cost you at the market; and then I take your cash wheat? 
— es. ° 
% @. And I assume your debts at the bank?—A. Yes. 
QQ. And that is the transaction?—A. That is the transaction. 
Sa Q@. That is the end of it?—-A. As far as we are concerned. 
— _ Q. I have your wheat and I have assumed your place at the bank, and your 
. place at the bank to-day is something like $78,000,000 less whatever— A.—is 
in the deposit account. 
) Q. The question of losses arises when you realize?—A. That is correct. 
Q. That is the story as I understand it; there is no mystery about that, is 
-there?—A. No. none at all. 
: -Q. You are the treasurer of the company, and I go in and I take over your 

options and take over your wheat and arrange with the lending banks that they 

S take me instead of you, and that is the end of the transaction, is it not?—A.,. 
Yes, they change the name on the account. 
= Q. That is done through the clearing house?—A. Yes. 
»  -Q. And with the banks?—A. And with the banks. 
= 
se 
a 


-Q. There is nothing more to do than that, is there?—A. No, sir. 
-Q. Are you clear in that?—A. If you are going to assume our business, 


certainly— : : Seed 
Rey Tarn fede of assuming your grain. That is all there is to it, is it not? 


Fat 


per egy “As a matter of fact, options are sold from day to day?—A. Quite. 

j Q. And you may sell part of those options that you hold—you said how 
_ many bushels there were—you might sell options every day?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. And you do, as a matter of fact, if you can find purchasers vel Yes, if 
we can find purchasers. 

~~ Hon. Mr. Ratston: Hear, hear. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the cash wheat is in exactly the same position?—A. Quite so. 
-_ Q. You sell it if there are any purchasers for it?—A. Yes. 
: Q. At the market price. All right. 


~~ By Mr. Vallance: 

‘Before you go, there was some question raised yesterday about 
randling coarse grains. Did the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
ted, handle coarse grains?—A. Oh, yes. 

LON, Under what authority did they ‘do that?—A. Under what authority? 
“Q, sak I thought it was only wheat?—A. I do not understand your ques- 


va 
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The CyairMAN: He did not say they were handling coarse grains for the 
government; he said for the trade. 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: He said the result of it was in this bank account. 

The CuarrMAN: He said in the bank account. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: The bank account was guaranteed by the government. 


By Mr. Vallance: - 


Q. Was that set aside from the government account? Was Mr. McFarland 
merely handling coarse grains as delivered to the pool?—A. Oh, yes. 
, 1 think—I do not 


know the terms of the guarantee, as a matter of fact. 

Q. So far it has not been brought out just where the authority came in. The 
orders in council show the authority for the wheat transactions, but none for 
the coarse grains. 

The CuairMAN: There is none for the coarse grains, as far as I know. 

Mr. VauuANce: There is none? 

The Cuarrman: Not as far as I know. 

Mr. VaLuANcE: How did they operate? Why did they operate? 

The CHarrmMan: They had their own credit. 


Mr. VaLuance: That is what I want Mr. Findlay to say; that he was 
operating merely in the interest of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers 
Limited themselves; that is, those who delivered to the pool just the same as 
they might have delivered to the Federal or the A.P. or anybody else. ~ 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You say there was a guarantee for the coarse grain. If there was as you 
say there was, I would like to know where the authority came from to do this? 
—A. At the time they got the guarantee it covered all our operations. 

Q. It was not generally known in the country that that was so?—A. I do 
not agree with you. 

Q. It surprised me when you made that statement yesterday in answer to 
a question raised by Mr. Porteous. 


The CHatrmMan: Yes, that is right. That is what he said. Look ‘ate your 
books and see what was involved by the coarse grains. You were going to start 
to answer Mr. Ralston yesterday—grains other than wheat. 

Mr. Vauuance: Instead of wheat you say grain. 

The Wirness: I think I answered Mr. Ralston yesterday—roughly 600,000 
—584,803. 

Q. In your statement you say value of grain stocks. Now, does that 
include your oat stocks too, or should that have been wheat?—A. No, grain. 
There are trifling quantities. 

Q. Colonel Ralston is all out’ when he Bye to figure out against the wheat? 

—A. Yes, Colonel Ralston’s question—I can realize how that was done—his 
question in dealing with this statement was the net liability of bank indebtedness. 

Q. But in that bank indebtedness, of course, they have RoCuEy on coarse 
grains as well as wheat?—A. Yes. ‘2 : 

Q. On the other hand, you have your loans to offset that. o a 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: . 


Q. Mr. Vallance has suggested my calculation is out. It is only out $584, 000 q 
on $52,000,000.—A. That is it. “a 


By the Chairman: 

In coarse grain?—A. Yes. : 

oh By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. So it is not very far out?—A. No, it is minor. 


Q. Then the Chairman said, if he went out and took over all the options 
cost and the grain at cost, paid your bank loans— 


~The Cuamman: I did not say “paid it,” assumed it. 


3a By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

>  Q. I am assuming you have credit to assume it. You have to have credit 
or cash, one of the two—A. Yes. ; 

' QQ. And he suggested, there is no mystery about it—A. No. 

— Q. The only mystery is if he can market 228,000,000 bushels ‘of grain at 
-85-9 cents or better; is not that it?—A. I think you had better ask the Chair- 
man that. 

»  Q. You answered him. He has it now. You answered him, “No mystery.” 
That is the mystery, is it not? That is the uncertain factor?—A. That is the 
“uncertain factor. But don’t forget the question was put, “if I assumed.” 

_ Q. I know. You said there was no mystery. The mystery or the uncertain 
factor is whether or not he can market that 228,000,000 bushels of grain which 
he has taken over from you in the form of future contracts and cash wheat at 
85-9 cents or better?—A. I think that would be his problem. 

| The CHairMAN: 85:9 cents is hardly the correct way to put it. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is the cost. 


The CuarrmMan: Cost is computed on the market at that particular time, 
and the market varies from day to day. He made that clear. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: The cost is computed on the market the amount which 
you have bound yourself to pay under those futures, is it not? 


ted By the Chairman: 

- Q. They change from day to day?—A. Yes, they vary from day to day 
“in that way. 

-__. Q. You must remember, that is the whole story. 


'd i By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Be: Q. You have bound yourself to pay as of 3ist May, a certain amount ?— 
A. Yes. 


way. You were asking a question, if you were taking over the Spain ange 
~ Q. No, we are saying that Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited 
have bound themselves to pay a certain amount as of May 31, 1935?—A. Yes, 
they have to pay that. 
BS So If I am taking over your liability, I would take it over at 85-9 cents, 
is that right?—A. Yes, subject to whatever you took over, the balance of your 
cash grain— 

4 ao. ‘All the wheat has cost you as of May 81st, 85-9 cents, has it not?— 


A. Yes. 
~ Q. If I took over your liability and assumed the cash output to the bank 
1d assumed your liability on these futures, I have assumed a liability of 85-9 
n 228,000,000 bushels of grain?—A. Yes. - : 
_ Q. Therefore the mystery is the uncertainty as to whether or not I can 
arket that grain at 85-9 or better—A. Yes. 
= . 
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Q. That cost of 85-9 is based on that figure—A. Well, put this the other 
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Q. Plus whatever carrying charges there are in the meantime until I have 
disposed of it?—A. Yes. Geer Ron ie ety Oi 
. Q. And when you show as of May 31, 1935, a bank indebtedness of only 
$10,295,000, that is counting you grain on hand as being worth and saleable 
at the market price that day?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And it is also leaving out of the consideration altogether your liability 
on your future contracts which have cost you 85-9 cents.—A. Yes; in other 
words, we do not consider taking delivery of the cash wheat as on May 3ist. 

Q. It is leaving out of consideration the possible loss which you may have 
on account of the 170 odd million bushels of wheat represented by future 
contracts?—A. That is correct. That, of course, is a statement of the bank 
position as of that date, prepared in the usual way. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Not allowing for May futures?—A. Not allowing for May futures. 

Q. That is perfectly clear?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were shifted to other months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Neither computing possible losses or possible gains in making these 
figures, just taking things as they are on that particular day?—A. Quite so. 
In other words, you take the balance sheet position as of that day. 

Q. Perhaps you do not know this, but there is no one here that I can ask 
about the clearing house. Suppose a man drops his contract, moves his option; 
is that possible2?—A.. A. If he drops his— ‘ 

_ Q. May he drop his contracts, lose his margin money or his option money ?— 
A. Oh, yes. If he drops his option, the broker with whom he is doing business 
would have to buy or sell for him in order to protect himself. : 

Mr, Peritey: He would lose his margin. 

The Wirness: He would lose his margin. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Would not he be liable for the difference, supposing the margin was 
not sufficient to cover it?—-A. No.- : 

The Cuarrman: That is the point. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Perey: His losses are limited. 

The Wirness: That is so. It occurs many times.~ 


By Mr. Willis: : ? 

Q. What is the ordinary option?—A. It depends on the fluctuations of the — 
market. The average broker will take business at 10 cents per bushel. That — 
is, he clears through the clearing house. That 10 cents per bushel is protection — 
and if the market goes down two cents, he calls on the customer for two cents _ 
to maintain his ten cents. ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The clearing house requirement is more than 10 cents.—A. I am talking — 
~ now, Mr. Chairman, of the broker with whom the customer is doing business. : 

Q. Quite so. What he has to pay out to the clearing house-——A. Broker. __ 

Q. Yes?—A. He has to meet his requirements from day to day to protect — 
the price at market. \ SAC eine is 
Q. To maintain his margin required?—A. Plus any margin required. — 
Q. What do they require?—A. It varies. - ch i a eee 
Q. What percentage?—A. They have a line. 


Sys 2 tea to ‘be 15 per SESS 20 per cent?—A. Yes, it goes up, progressively, 
pending upon the size of your line. 

_ The CHArRMAN: Anything more, gentlemen? 

mere Mr. Rauston: Let us poian that. 


SO BY Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
he Does" that mean that you, Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Cees 
ited, can get out to-day and have no further lability if you lose 20 cents a 
~ bushel on 228,000,000 bushels? 
: ae Wiuuis: That is not all margin wheat. 

The Wrrness: Not, 228,000,000, merely on the options, balance. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. If you lose 20 cents a bushel on the 178 ,000,000?—A. Yes, providing we 
not maintain our price in the market from day to day. 
Q. That means you can get out to-day by losing 20 eee a bushel on 178,- 
0. ,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 
po. And the result would be 178, 600,000 bushels would be thrown on the 
ket immediately?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. And it would press the market down to whatever extent would be neces- 

ary to absorb that tremendous amount of wheat?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. And then you would have an additional loss on the 50,000,000 bushels 
vhat which you have on hand?—A. On the cash wheat—might not. 
Q. Corresponding to the amount the market would go down as a result of 
it being flooded with the 178,000,000 bushels of wheat?—A. It would certainly 
‘its value temporarily. It might come back. There have been lines closed 
before and it has an immediate affect on the market, depending on the buoy- 
-ancy of the market. The next day it might come back— 
-_ Q. Has there been any line closed out to the extent of 50,000,000 bushels?— 
A, Well, I cannot tell that. 
bale Have you ever heard of it?—A. Well, I have in the States. 
. Not up here?—A. No, not here. 
. Certainly, not to the extent of 100,000,000 bushels?—A. It is pretty 
It ever to ascertain what has been done. In a case of that kind the brokers 
erned would get together and they would feed it on the market, try to 
imize their losses. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I have nothing more. 
‘he Pees: Thank you, Mr. Findlay. 


- Gooner HaRoip Mclvor, called. 


Peep the Chairman: 
. What is your present pos enka: Sales Manager, Canadian Co- 


. ‘At Winnipeg?—A. Yes, 
_ Q. How long have you been with the stirrice ae: I have been associated 
tt the | ees Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited since November, 
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Q. At Winnipeg?—A. Four years in Calgary and the teidecd of the ae! ime A 


Winnipeg. ; 
Q. Prior to that time you were interested in the grain trade?—A. I was 
manager of James Richardson & Sons, Calgary. 
(. In the earlier days?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, Mr. Mclvor, you have prepared a statement you would like to 


make to this committee?—A. Yes; I have a statement here which I have pre- 
pared in answer to the official statement of the Grain Exchange as submitted 
by Mr. Milner. I think there are some copies, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. Continue, Mr. Mclvor.—A. 
Mr. Prime Minister and members of this committee, I am here with the 
approval of Mr. John McFarland, General Manager of the Canadian Co-Opera- 


' tive Wheat Producers Ltd., and who, as you are aware, is in charge of the: 


stabilization operations. Mr. McFarland sincerely regrets that on account of 
the fact that he is confined to the General Hospital in Winnipeg, he is unable to 
be here in person to present his views before this committee. I am pleased, 
however, to be able to advise that he has made a very rapid recovery, and 
will be discharged from the hospital early in July, and in a few weeks time 
will give the public the benefit of his views. 

When it was suggested to me by Mr. McFarland that q appear before this 
committee, it was our view that my remarks to you should be brief. But since 
that time statements have been presented by Mr. Roy Milner, President.of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and Mr. Robert McKee, representing the Vancouver 


y 


Board of Trade, Merchants’ Exchange, Chamber of Shipping and the Vancouver — 


Grain Exchange. It is my purpose to-day to deal with these statements and 
with your permission I will deal with them paragraph by paragraph. 


First, the following statement was made with regard to hedging:— 


This practice has received the approval of the best economic authori- 
ties—Prof. Arch. B. Clark, until recently head of the Department of 


Economics in the University of Manitoba, says, ‘so common is the prac- — 


tice of hedging that the elevator company, the wheat merchant, or the 
miller who does not protect himself as far as possible against the risk 
of an adverse movement in price by hedging is with reason regarded as 
extraordinarily reckless. It is also recognized by these authorities that 


the existence and encouragement of professional speculative trading — 


strengthens the future market and through the complementary relations 
of. buyers and sellers and the ultimately inevitable balance between pur- 


chases and sales tends,” to quote Prof. Clark, ‘to relieve the farmer from 
the risk of price fluctuations, permits of more and keener competition forse 


his grain and ensures a better price.’ 


I would like the committee to carefully note the above remarks, for in the ~ 


light of information which I will submit to you later, these remarks are — 


important. 


I would refer you £0 the statement issued by Mr. McFarland on futures : 
trading which was published several months ago. This statement in my ~ 
opinion very aptly and thoroughly outlines the operations of the futures market . 


and Mr. McFarland at that time described it in the following words:— 


Not many people outside the grain trade have a clear understanding _ 
of the meaning of the word “hedge.’”? There are various definitions in 
the dictionaries. I prefer that which defines a “hedge” as: “A means. 
to secure oneself against loss on a bet or a speculation by making other 


bets.” It was described before the Stamp Commission as an insurance 
used by grain dealers to protect themselves against adverse changes in 
market values. It is very frequently called insurance, and that defini- 
tion has in my opinion confused the public mind. It differs from ordinary — 
insurance in that the protection costs the grain company nothing, whereng, : 


' 
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3 _. if you insure your property or your life, you pay a premium for such 
| protection. It is, therefore, a misnomer to describe it as insurance. It 
B must, however, be admitted, so far as the grain merchant and his banker 
Pi. 1s concerned, that a hedge is a Oy effective insurance against the effects 
dats of market fluctuations. 

In actual practice in the Grain Trade, in plain lanugage, hedging 
involves a SALE by the elevator company of actual wheat of defined 
grades for delivery in store at Fort William or Port Arthur at a future 
date, varying from one to seven months from the date of the transaction. 
That is a hedge. The sale is made in a Grain Exchange, which is organ- 

yg ized to trade in grain, whether for immediate delivery or for future 
; delivery, as above indicated. 


Obviously, where grain is sold there must be a buyer as well as a 
seller. We may illustrate it by assuming that an elevator company 
‘purchases at its many country elevators, say, half a million bushels of 
wheat in one day. The cost of the wheat to the elevator company was 
the price ruling on that day at country stations, which is always pre- 
sumed to be at a sufficient discount under Fort William values to pay 
freight, handling charges and a margin of profit. The banker advances 
the elevator company the money necessary to enable them to pay the 
farmers, but the bank requires that the elevator company shall hedge 
its purchases by immediately selling in the Grain Exchange half a million 
bushels of wheat for future delivery, possibly in the month of May, at 
Fort William. We will presume for illustration, the price of May 
delivery was 80 cents per bushel. The broker for the elevator company 
then sells, through the Grain Exchange, half a million bushels of wheat 
for such delivery at 80 cents. The banker is protected. The wheat is 
hedged, sold, and the risk of the elevator company is transferred to a 
buyer who may or may not be known to the seller. 

There is an organization called the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange. Clearing Association, commonly known as the “Clearing 
House.” After the close of the market on the day our elevator company 
SOLD the 500,000 bushels of May wheat, they transferred or cleared 

* their-sale to the ‘ Clearing House” at the price sold, and at the same time 
the commission company who PURCHASED the 500,000 May Wheat 
from the elevator company, also transfers or clears their purchase to the 
Clearing House at the price paid. The Clearing House now becomes | 
responsible to the purchaser as well as to the seller for the due perform- 
ance of each party to the contract. 

If the closing price is lower than 80 cents on the following day, the 
Clearing House collects the difference from the buyer and pays it to the 
seller (the elevator company). This procedure is followed daily. If 
the price in successive stages drops down to say 60 cents, it follows that 
the elevator company will have received from the Clearing House a total 

a in all of 20 cents per bushel or $100,000, on the 500,000 bushels. That 

~ money has gone into the bank and reduced the banker’s loan by $100,000. 

The wheat is worth 20 cents per bushel less, and the elevator company’s 

obligation to the bank has been reduced accordingly. If May wheat 


ig 60 cents on the day in May when the elevator company delivers the 
ie documents representing the actual wheat to the Clearing House, they 
~ then receive from the Clearing House 60 cents per bushel for the wheat 
ib delivered. The bank is paid off. The elevator company s profit on the 
fi original purchase and sale has been realized. This is a simple illustration 


. of a purchase and hedge of farmers’ grain as performed every day by 
_. . elevator companies. 
a 
_ 
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It will be observed that unless there is some one to buy the wheat — 
from the elevator company and thus complete the hedge, there can be — 
no protection afforded to the bank and the elevator company would, — 
therefore, be unable to make the purchase from the farmer. It is at © 
this point that the organization, whose destinies I have directed during ~ 
the past four years, has come into the picture, for with the depression, the 
lack of purchasing power abroad, the increased production by former 
importing countries of wheat, there were no buyers in the Grain Exchange 
to purchase from the elevator companies the wheat they purchased from. 
the farmers, except as sacrifice prices. Except as to purchases made by a 
very reduced number of speculators, and the purchases made for export 
and domestic use, I have during the last four years been buying the 
hedges on the wheat produced by the farmers of Western Canada. 


We have used for illustration a half million bushels, but it works 
just the same on hundreds of millions. For instance, farmers sold around 
400 millions of wheat from the 1932 crop. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is what as known an Open Futures — 
Market. That is, a market open to the world, where anyone may buy or 
sell unlimited millions of bushels for delivery at a future date. That is 
anyone’s privilege so long as they can provide the money required by the 
Clearing House. Beyond certain quantities the money requirements 
become heavier, but the ability to provide cash is the only limitation 
imposed in an open market. Naturally, the speculator with the largest 
resources can handle the most bushels. There is nothing to prevent a 
man or a group of men from selling, say 50 million bushels or 100 million 
bushels of wheat for future delivery and these men may not own a 
bushel of real wheat. Such sales have precisely the same effect on the 
market for the time being, as if that many more bushels of wheat had 
been added to our supplies, and necessitates corresponding buying power 
to purchase it. It means additional speculative buyers must be forth-— 
coming, together with necessary cash margins, or otherwise such sales — 
depress and. demoralize values. A speculator may sell future wheat — 
without owning or controlling a bushel of real wheat. THIS IS AN | 
OPEN FUTURES MARKET. In the stock market a speculator may — 
sell shares of a company short, but only to the extent that he can borrow 
shares (actual share certificates) from an owner of such shares, and ~ 
deliver them on his sale. A wheat speculator can sell wheat, and does ~ 
sell wheat, for delivery at a future date, without owning or borrowing 
a bushel of wheat. He does, however, expect to buy it back, and, in 
fact, he must buy it back or deliver actual wheat before the end of the 
delivery month, which may be as far as seven or even nine months distant. — 
In the interim, such sales are an additional load on the market. = 

Now it is such a market in which our half million bushels of wheat _ 
were sold in the Grain Exchange. It is clear there must be some way — 
of financing and carrying the millions of bushels of grain we produce. — 
It is clear it cannot pass into actual consumption as rapidly as farmers — 
dispose of their crop in the fall of each year. The crop may be threshed | 
in a month, but consumption extends over twelve months. Farmers could 4 
store their wheat on their farms if thev had sufficient granary accommo- — 
dation, which they have not, and even if they had, their creditors would- — 
insist upon their selling and turning it into cash. Furthermore, does not — 
elevator storage capacity of 419 million bushels in this Dominion, which — 
has cost many millions of dollars, does not this fact alone give ample — 
proof that large quantities of grain must be stored until required forts 
consumption? We must face the fact that the actual ownership of a 
large quantity of grain produced in this country, from year to year, must. 


: hu 


_ be undertaken from the time it leaves the farms until it moves into con- 

_ sumptive channels and whoever assumes ownership must assume risk— 
_ that is must speculate. Under our present system some person or many 
persons must take the responsibility of owning outright the actual real 
__ wheat, or otherwise buyers must be found who will carry futures wheat 


is % and put up the necessary money to enable them to do so. Now, who is 
going to take that risk? The banks frown upon anyone who would ask 
eae them for money to carry actual wheat unhedged, or futures wheat on 


margins. It is evident there is not much help to be expected from grain 
_ dealers or millers. They pride themselves upon doing a legitimate busi- 
. “ness, and that means safe business without speculation. That is why 
Be they “hedge.” 
i . We cannot expect our grain and milling companies to assume the 
} ownership and risk of the in-between-season’s surplus stocks. The evi- 
dence given before the Stamp Commission, both by bankers and grain 


companies, fully supports that statement. Furthermore, it requires large 
. _ lines of credit and capital to finance the actual grain carried in elevators, 
___ and it is important that grain and milling companies should protect their 
'. eapital for that purpose. 


Bs. With regard to the short interest and allegation made by Mr. McFarland 
on October 1, 1934, the following interview was given by him in the press under 
date of October 1: 

Bie, Investigation into wheat futures operations in Winnipeg was sug- 
gested by John I. McFarland, general manager of the Canadian gov- 


pO ernment wheat agency, with a view to ascertaining the source of the 
_ heavy selling of futures in the Winnipeg market during recent weeks 
Be while the farmers of western Canada have been delivering and marketing 
as moderate quantities day by day. 

q Some will say this is none of my business, said Mr. McFarland. I 
had some doubt about that myself, but having regard to the. position I 


hold I had become convinced that it may my duty to place the matter 
‘ before the proper authorities at Ottawa. 

Asked what action he had recommended, Mr. McFarland intimated 
: he had simply brought the matter to the attention of the authorities, but 
d if he were asked what should be done he would suggest that, in addition 
; to the investigation of the selling in the Winnipeg market, representations 
Z might be made by the Canadian government to the government of Argen- 


ae tina as well as the government of the United Kingdom to take similar 
: action in regard to the Buenos Aires market and the Liverpool futures 
b> market. 

y None of these markets has been investigated, he said, while on the 
ee other hand Chicago, which has always been the largest option market 
in the world, has been investigated and the government has placed on 
a that market definite restrictions and regulations as a result of such 
Bi investigation. Such restrictions are defined to prevent unwarranted short 
- selling. “There are, as most people know,” said Mr. McFarland, “only 


three big option markets in the world, namely, Chicago, Winnipeg and 
wee _ Liverpool. Buenos Aires is a smaller market, but being a smaller market 
it lends itself to operations designed to unduly influence market trends. 
~ LT should like to know who has any moral right to sell huge quantities 
_ of futures in the Winnipeg market at a time when Canadian farmers are 
delivering and selling only very moderate quantities and when pressed 
to be specific I want to know what would have happened to prices in 
‘Winnipeg if there had been no support in this market in recent times 
when Argentine and Liverpool prices have been tumbling to absurd levels? 
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I think we should find out Just what has been the nature of these hugs 


sales. Certainly the supply and demand situation does not justify. any 


such absurd prices as are being quoted at the present time in Buenos 
Aires and Liverpool. 

Asked as to the influence of small scalpers, Mr. McFarland fonien 
that their influence was appreciable. They came in in the morning and 
get out before the close, so that their influence is only momentary, or at 
least does not continue ‘longer than the daily session. Operations which 


; 


have the effect are large-scale operations which are not changed from — 


day to day or from hour to hour. Mr. McFarland concluded that he 


was not suggesting the way to any government as to how it should proceed, © 


nor was he suggesting whether it be made a trade or a government investi- 


gation. In the meantime it is not unfair to assume, in view of the London~ 


Wheat Agreement, bearing signatures of some 20 countries, that these 
countries must all be interested in regard to how the system operates 
in the establishment of prices. 

With reference to the so-called mischievous dispatch reporting to be an 
inside story of an organized bear raid on the Winnipeg market and the suggestion 
that this dispatch must have originated from Mr. McFarland’s organization, I 
wish to state definitely before this committee that we have absolutely no knowl- 
edge of this dispatch. It did not originate in, nor was it suggested by our organi- 
zation, nor any member of the organization. The Grain Exchange statement 
would lead one to believe that charges had been made by us against well-known 
international grain firms. No such charges were ever made by our organization. 


The international grain firms in question have been dealt with on exactly the | 


same basis as any other exporter. 


With respect to the appointment of a Government supervisor, I would refer — 


you to Mr. McFarland’s statement to the press on November 6, 1934. 


Replying to a statement made by the council of the Winnipeg Grain - 


Exchange on November 2, the president of the Exchange did suggest to me 


— a ee 


quite recently that they would co-operate with the government in the ~ 


selection of a supervisor as suggested in the report of the Stamp commis- . 
sion. I told him that was a matter I could not decide, but that in my — 


opinion such a supervisor could not affect in any way the daily operations 


in the pit, for in the event of such a supervisor discovering any irregularity, — 
he would be powerless to act, because the Stamp proposal is merely one of 


supervision without authority. 


Tt does state that such a supervisor could make a report to the gov- | 
ernment and they in turn could make inquiry. How futile! It would 
again be an instance of locking the stable door after the. horse is stolen. — 
Supervision to be effective must be clothed with authority as well as power | 
to demand and receive from all members, instant and complete informa-— 
tion. (Those who are interested will find the proposed duties of the — 


supervisor outlined on page 61 of the Stamp report). 


The other point which is stressed in the Grain Exchange statement, is” 


that there is no evidence in the figures showing the market position of 


grain firms as at September 17 and October 1 secured by the council 
frond the Clearing House, which had been disclosed to Mr. McFarland that F 


any bear raid was attempted. 


The answer to this statement is that the exchange suggested to me | 
they would voluntarily investigate themselves. My reply was that such an 


investigation of themselves, by themselves, w ould be of little value to 
anyone other than themselves, but if they wanted to make such investiga- 
tion I could have no objections. I did, however, express a grave doubt of 
their being successful in securing from the large outside wire houses fully 
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authenticated information of the position of their many customers, the 
Beat records of which are not kept in Winnipeg. <A few days ago I was handed — 
ay a copy of their finding. It consisted of a few figures showing totals but 
He detail and information so necessary to appraise its value were not 
there. 

So far as investigations are concerned I would say that our own 
records of the futures’ situation are quite sufficient evidence of what 
has accurred. 

My attitude is fully explained in my public statement of October 29 - 
and remains unchanged. What I want to bring about is such control and 
restrictions as will protect the “futures system” of the Grain Exchange 
from influences dstructive to the public good of this country. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Just one moment; is this statement of October 29 here?—A. I am sorry 
I haven’t got it, Mr. Ralston. 

Mr. Milner states further:— 

But it was not until June, 1932 that Mr. McFarland began, under 
guarantee of the Dominion Government, to support prices in the Winnipeg 
market. From the time that wheat prices in Winnipeg began to be sus- 
tained above the natural level of the markets of the world, the ability of 
the futures market to absorb hedging transactions began to decline. 

In June, 1932 the average price of the July future quoted on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was 5514 cents. During that period the average price of Two 
Northern wheat from the Atlantic, ¢.i.f Liverpool in Canadian funds, was 654 
cents, and the average price of Argentine Rosa Fe wheat was 634 cents. 

In July, 1922 the average price of Winnipeg July wheat was 543 cents. The 
average price of Two Northern wheat from the Atlantic 63% cents c.i.f. Liverpool, 
and Argentine Rosa Fe wheat 623 cents. 

In August, 1932 the average price of Winnipeg October wheat future was 
57% cents. The average price of Two Northern Atlantic wheat 67% cents and 
Rosa Fe 664 cents. 

In September, 1932 the average price of October wheat was 522 cents, the 
average price of Two Northern wheat at the Atlantic was 645 cents and Rosa 
Fe was 65 cents. 

In October, 1932 the average price of October future was 484 cents, the 
average price of Two Northern wheat from the Atlantic 61 cents and Rosa Fe 

~61 cents. . 

In November, 1932 the average price of November wheat was 463 cents, the 
average price of Two Northern Atlantic 59% cents and Rosa Fe 56 cents. 

In December, 1932 the average price of December wheat future was 423 

~ cents, the average price of Two Northern from the Atlantic 573 cents and Rosa 
Fe 533 cents. 

It is recognized by all importers that Two Northern wheat has an intrinsic 
value for milling purposes of at least 7 cents to 8 cents over Argentine Rosa Fe. 
During all this period our organization was required to make heavy purchases of 
futures in order to sustain the market even at the low prices quoted. In view 
of these facts, is there any justification for Mr. Milner’s statement that wheat 
prices began to be sustained above the natural level of prices in the markets of 
the world? 

Mr. Milner further states, “In the face of the uncertainty as to the course 
which might from time to time be pursued by the Government Wheat Agency 

— and the artificial level of prices on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange established by 
- its operations, the futures market has been increasingly less able to cope with 
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hedging requirements. In other words the breakdown of the Wine market ; 


has been the natural accompaniment of the Government’s operations and its 
failure to take the hedges to the extent that there has been failure as a result of 
the co-operation of the Exchange in the policy of the Government.” 

In reply to this statement I would like to call the attention of this committee 
to grains other than wheat. As you are undoubtedly aware, the Grain Exchange 
provide for trading in futures in Oats, Barley, Rye and Flax, and I would par- 
ticularly draw your attention to Rye and Flax. In neither of these grains have 
the stabilization operations any-interest. Let us review what happened to the 
Flax market in the month of May, 1935. May flax close on May Ist at $1.374 
and on May 31 at $1.22. The stocks of flax in Canada, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on May 31st were only 373,000 bushels. These 
were the total stocks of flax in all of Canada, yet during the month, flax prices 
declined 154 cents per bushel. Then I would call your attention to the flax 
market back in October, 1934, when from October Ist to 2nd there was a break 
of 7 cents a bushel in flax i in one day. 

Mr. Chairman, just in regard to that matter I would call your attention to 
the situation October 1 and 2. s 


Mr. CHarrMAN: Yes. What year? 


The Witness: 1934. October flax closed—pardon me, Daonbe: flax closed | 
on October Ist at $1.40; it opened on October 2nd at $1.27 to $1.19; the high on 


that day was ol. 335, the low $1.10. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: © 

Q. That is October 2nd?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. $1.33 and $1.19, is it?-—-A. Yes; and the close $1.323. 
This resulted in the Grain Exchange placing a price limit fluctuation which 
became effective on November 8th. I think that the Prime Minister will recall 
that this matter was brought to his personal attention ae business interests in 
eastern Canada. 

I think you will recall that, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuarrMaAN: Well, I remember some firm—I was trying to think who it 
was—complained of the oreat fluctuations and the limited quantity of flax there 
was in the country. 


The Wrirness: Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan: I recall that. j 
In the case of Rye, in which the stabilization operations have no interest, 


this market declined 88 cents a bushel in the same period. The total stocks of 


rye in Canada, according to the official figures were only 3,659,000 bushels. 


There was no uncertainty as to the course which might from time to time — 


be pursued by the Government Agency; there was no establishment of so-called 
artificial levels of prices, yet these two grains declined to the extent which I 
have mentioned. 

Or, viewing the problem in a broader way, let. us examine the Chicago 
futures market. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Now, this is wheat?—A. Yes, sir. 


With a total production in the United States of winter and spring wheat of 496 


million bushels for the season 1934-35, following the short crop of 1933-34, as 
compared to a normal crop of approximately 800 million bushels; with approxi- 
mately half a crop of other grains, oats, barley, rye and corn; with the United 


States required to import grain in order to take care of their home requirements, — 
and being removed entirely from the export market owing to their short crop, 


ie 
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Chicago July wheat closed on May 1st, 1935, at 98 cents per bushel, and on. 
_ May 3ist, 1935, at 85 cents per bushel, a decline of 13 cents. During the same 
period the Winnipeg market, stabilized by the Government, declined 63 cents per 
_ bushel. Surely if the buying power which has been referred to existed in the 
- futures market, it would have been demonstrated in the Chicago market, the 
_ chief market of a country not only on a domestic basis so far as supplies were 


Pam 


- concerned, but required to import to feed themselves. 


Mr. Milner refers to the co-operative measures taken by the Trade with 
_ respect to Mr. McFarland. He does not, however, mention the fact that Mr. 
McFarland on the other hand has co-operated with the Trade to the very 
_ fullest extent. He has used all facilities of the Trade that were available. He 
has protected all interests in the Trade. 


Mr. McFarland has brought to the administration of these stabilization 
- operations all of the skill and experience that he possesses, a skill and experience 
~ built on a very successful career in the Grain Trade. He has used his abilities 
_. to keep all sections of the Trade functioning and functioning as normally as 
~ possible under the conditions with which he has been confronted. He has had a 
_ two-fold purpose in mind: First, to protect the producer in Canada from being 
- forced to sell his wheat at a fire sale price. Second, to keep all sections of the 
- Trade functioning normally. 


- My attention has been drawn to a statement issued to this Committee by 
the Grain Exchange showing the wheat position as at June 14th, 1935, as it 
relates to the stabilization holdings. This is not a correct statement of the 

» position and it will be my purpose to deal with the errors that have been made. 
I wonder if this Committee realizes just what the statement means? If the 
_ Grain Exchange statement were correct it would mean that not in the whole 
- world is there a single person carrying a bushel of Canadian wheat or flour 
~-unhedged. In stabilizing the futures market as he has done, Mr. McFarland 
has been required to stabilize not only the wheat in Canada being delivered by 
- the farmers, but the flour in Canada, the flour in the United States, the flour 
afloat, the flour in British Isles and Foreign countries, Canadian wheat in 
~ United States in transit, and in non-reporting mills and feed plants in bond, 
Wheat out of bond, Wheat on ocean passage and in British and Foreign ports, 
~ Wheat in non-reporting mills in process of grinding, other grains hedged in 
wheat futures and spreads with other markets. 


: The question might be asked, “If these stabilization operations did not 
~ earry the load, who would carry it?” Would the elevator companies carry any 
portion of it? Their own statements indicate that they are required to hedge 
~ all the wheat they purchase. The same applies to the shipping and exporting 
~ companies. Would the flour miller carry any wheat unhedged? It is evident 
by the Grain Exchange statement-that the flour miller too, hedges all of his 
_ purchases. Would the importer carry any wheat unhedged? There is no 
evidence of this in the Grain Exchange. statement. Would the foreign buyer 
- earry wheat unhedged? The Grain Exchange state that there is wheat on ocean 
- passage and in foreign ports amounting to 74 million bushels, in which hedges 
~ have been placed in this market, adding to the load. Then in addition to this, 
- the Grain Exchange statement shows that someone has purchased grains other 
than wheat and has hedged these in the wheat futures market, further adding 
_ to the load. Then someone has sold wheat in Winnipeg and bought it in other 
markets, again increasing the burden. The question is, who is going to carry 
the burden? None of the above named interests seem to be willing, so it 
resolves itself down to the Canadian public. Will the Canadian public carry 
this load? There is no evidence of them doing so, and the fact that the Prime 
_ Minister, in the House of Commons, stated that there was 220 to 225 million 
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farmers less than 80 cents per bushel for No. 1 Wheat. “That was what: = 
occurred in 1932 when we were compelled by force of circumstances to — 
permit an export policy such as has been suggested by some critics. In 
February, March and April, 1933, the price average was around 49 cents — 
in store Fort William, or only 30 cents per bushel for No. 1 wheat at 
elevators in Western Canada. Exports at this low level of prices, aver- 
aged only 11 million bushels per month during that three-month period. — 
Just imagine our exports only 11 millions per month and prices the lowest — 
in 400 years. The only explanation I can offer, is that importing countries 
had accumulated enough wheat at bankrupt prices for the time being, 
and were using up what they had already bought before buying more, in 
the hope, or in the fear, that wheat might become cheaper. 

During the last three months of that crop year, namely, May, June 
and July, there was an advancing market and buyers in importing coun- 
tries bought and cleared on average of 21 million bushels per month 
from our shores, at an average of 70 cents per bushel f.o.b. Fort. Wee 

Hon. Mr. RALSTON: That would be 1933? 
The WITNESS: 1932-33. 

Hon. Mr, Ratston: May, June and July. 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The prices in that crop year were the lowest in 400 years and more, 
and yet the Stanford University Statistical Service shows in that year 
of record low prices, world’s consumption was less than in either of the | 
two preceding years, and only a few million bushels more than that of 
last year. 

There is another tragic feature to relate of that experience of 1932. 
There was marketed up to the end of January, 285 million bushels, and ~— 
the Sanford Evans Statistical Service estimated that our farmers received ~ 
only 86 million dollars for that huge quantity of wheat. Where in the 
same six month period this season 

That is the 1934-35 season. 
there was marketed a total of 177 million bushels and producers received 
107 million dollars for that very much smaller quantity. Our farmers 
sold 108 million bushels less wheat this year and they received 21 million 
dollars more money. In the first six months of the 1932-33 season, our 
farmers, in effect, paid 21 million dollars for the mere privilege of pro- 
ducing and feeding the world with 108 million bushels of wheat. Cer- — 
tainly. no man can claim our farmers have received from the world con- 
sumer any fancy price for this year’s crop and yet, even with the stabil-— 
ized moderate prices this season, the producers received during the first 
six months of this crop year, 21 million dollars more money and delivered 
108 million less bushels than in 1932. The pressure from that huge crop 
was so great that conditions over which we had no control forced us to 
permit an export policy at that time which some people this season, 
under greatly changed conditions, have openly and in other ways, advo- 
cated we should have deliberately adopted. Therefore, I repeat, some 
of us have very short memories, or on the other hand, some of those who 
gave advice have not given much study to the problem. 

Before the grain business of this country can again be carried on by 
the Grain Trade on an open market basis, without Government restric- 
tions and assistance, the world must return to normal. So long as all ~~ 
important countries of the world continue to subsidize wheat production, — 
I am sure the unassisted open futures system can not be permitted to — 
serve as the medium for the fixation of values in this country. Govern- — Ee 
ments in ges countries will find it necessary, in the public interest, — ‘ 


afford to discontinue Governmental mediation. 
With due deference to those who have at times held views different 
> from those which I have held, I want to candidly say that I cannot agree 
with a policy, which would inevitably lead to another debacle in export 
prices. My unpfejudiced view is that we should not deliberately con- 
template another experience similar to that of 1932, which was unavoid- 
- able because of such great pressure of over-supply. If production again 
oR, _ makes such a course of action imperative, it will then be time to put on 
a fire sale and repeat those harrowing experiences. Simply because one 
ae - other country pursues a policy of slaughter, at a time when it is unwar- 
me ranted, is not sufficient reason for us to join in the parade. 


By the Charman: 

___ Q. Have you anything to add to that statement at the moment?—A. I have 
~ nothing to add with regard to that statement, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
here regarding the discussion in connection with the liability in the taking over 
of the 228,000,000 bushels that I would like to read to the commission. 
~_-Q. There was another point—I do not know whether you have the docu- 
4 ments or not, but I asked one of my assistants to speak to you about it—in 


- connection with the operations of a week in July to which Colonel Ralston 
directed attention the other day. Have you any particulars?—A. What year, 
Mr. Chairman? 


> 


2 The CuHairman: Which would you prefer, Colonel Ralston? That he should 
make a statement or that you should examine him? 
Hon. Mr. Raustron: Oh, let him make the statement. 


=. — By the Chairman: 

_. Q. Colonel Ralston suggests that you make a statement with regard to this 
-~matter?—A. With regard to 1933-34. 

~ . Q. What day of the week—what week in July was it?—A. We have covered 


the months of June and July, 1933, Mr. Chairman. 
-.__ Q. There was one week in July particularly in 1933 which, I think, Colonel 
_ Ralston had in mind?—A. Information was asked for by days as to our 


operations. 

~~ + Q. You might take the stabilization operations of your company in the 
months of June and July?—A. Yes, I have the statement here. 

~ Q. You have a statement prepared?--A. Yes, I have. When the matter 
was asked for by days, I presumed the committee would be particularly 
interested. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I would like to ask when you got to your lowest point, 
and I found that you got to your lowest point on July 19, of 42,461,000 bushels 
of what we call “special wheat” on hand, and the pool wheat? 


In entering upon a discussion of stabilization operations during the months 
une and July, 1933, it is necessary in the first instance to consider two 
ors:— =~ . 

(a) After the extremely low levels to which wheat prices fell in the fall of 
there was evidence of recovery in the early months of 1933, and this move- 
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farmers less than 30 cents per bushel Pog No. 1 Wheat.. “That was. what — 
occurred in 1932 when we were compelled by force of circumstances to 
permit an export policy such as has been suggested by some eritics. In 
February, March and April, 1933, the price average was around 49 cents 


in store Fort William, or only 30 cents per bushel for No. 1 wheat at — 


elevators in Western Canada. Exports at this low level of prices, aver- 
aged only 11 million bushels per month during that three-month period. 
Just imagine our exports only 11 millions per month and prices the lowest 
in 400 years. The only explanation I can offer, is that importing countries 
had accumulated enough wheat at bankrupt prices for the time being, 
and were using up what they had already bought before buying more, in 
the hope, or in the fear, that wheat might become cheaper. 

During the last three months of that crop year, namely, May, June 
and July, there was an advancing market and buyers in importing coun- 
tries bought and cleared on average of 21 million bushels per month 
from our ‘shores, at an average of 70 cents per bushel f.o.b. Fort. William. 


Hon. Mr, Rausron: That would be 1933? 
The Witness: 1932-33. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: May, June and July. 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 


The prices in that crop year were the lowest in 400 years and more, 


and yet the Stanford University Statistical Service shows in that year — 


of record low prices, world’s consumption was less than in either of the 
two preceding years, and only a few million bushels more than that of 
last year. 

There is another tragic feature to relate of that experience of 1932. 
There was marketed up to the end of January, 285 million bushels, and 
the Sanford Evans Statistical Service estimated that our farmers received 
only 86 million dollars for that huge quantity of wheat. Where in the 
same six month period this season 


That is the 1984-35 season. 


there was marketed a total of 177 million bushels and producers received 
107 million dollars for that very much smaller quantity. Our farmers 
sold 108 million bushels less wheat this year and they received 21 million 
dollars more money. In the first six months of the 1932-33 season, our 
farmers, in effect, paid 21 million dollars for the mere privilege of pro- 
ducing and feeding the world with 108 million bushels of wheat. Cer-_ 
tainly no man can claim our farmers have received from the world con- 
sumer any fancy price for this year’s crop and yet, even with the stabil-— 
ized moderate prices this season, the producers received during the first 
six months of this crop year, 21 million dollars more money and delivered 
108 million less bushels than in 1932. The pressure from that huge crop 
was so great that conditions over which we had no control forced us to 
permit an export policy at that time which some people this season, 


under greatly changed conditions, have openly and in other ways, advo- - 


cated we should have deliberately adopted. Therefore, I repeat, some~ 
of us have very short memories, or on the other hand, some of those who 
gave advice have not given much study to the problem. 

Before the grain business of this country can again be carried on by 
the Grain Trade on an open market basis, without Government. restric- 


« 


= 
tions and assistance, the world must return to normal. So long as all 
important countries of the world continue to subsidize wheat production, 
I am sure the unassisted open futures system can not be permitted to 
serve as the medium for the fixation of values in this country. Govern- 
ments in ue countries will find it REP eREY s in the public interest, bg 
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_ to maintain price structures by intervention of some sort. While there 
~~ continues a world over-production, encouraged and sustained by such 
__ world-wide subsidies, no surplus producing country such as Canada, can 

_ afford to discontinue Governmental mediation. ) 
With due deference to those who have at times held views different 
> from those which I have held, I want to candidly say that I cannot agree 
_ with a policy, which would inevitably lead to another debacle in export 
prices. My unpfejudiced view is that we should not deliberately con- 
template another experience similar to that of 1932, which was unavoid- 
able because of such great pressure of over-supply. If production again 
_ makes such a course of action imperative, it will then be time to put on 
a fire sale and repeat those harrowing experiences. Simply because one 
other country pursues a policy of slaughter, at a time when it is unwar- 

ranted, is not sufficient reason for us to join in the parade. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Have you anything to add to that statement at the moment?—A. I have 
~ nothing to add with regard to that statement, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
__ here regarding the discussion in connection with the liability in the taking over 
of the 228,000,000 bushels that I would like to read to the commission. 

Q. There was another point—I do not know whether you have the docu- 
~ ments or not, but I asked one of my assistants to speak to you about it—in 
- connection with the operations of a week in July to which Colonel Ralston 

‘directed attention the other day. Have you any particulars?—A. What year, 
_ Mr. Chairman? 
Q. That was 1933?—A. 1933-34; yes, sir, I have gone into our files and I 
have a complete record of this transaction. 

The Cuarrman: Which would you prefer, Colonel Ralston? That he should 
- make a statement or that you should examine him? 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Oh, let him make the statement. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Colonel Ralston suggests that you make a statement with regard to this 
matter?—A. With regard to 1933-34. 
Q. What day of the week—what week in July was it?—A. We have covered 

__ the months of June and July, 1933, Mr. Chairman. 

: Q. There was one week in July particularly in 1933 which, I think, Colonel 

- Ralston had in mind?—A. Information was asked for by days as to our 

- operations. 

— Q. You might take the stabilization operations of your company in the 

- months of June and July?—A. Yes, I have the statement here. 

4 Q. You have a statement prepared?---A. Yes, I have. When the matter 

- was asked for by days, I presumed the committee would be particularly 

interested. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I would like to ask when you got to your lowest point, 
and I found that you got to your lowest point on July 19, of 42,461,000 bushels 
of what we call “special wheat” on hand, and the pool wheat? 

The Wirness: Yes, I have a statement covering all that period of operations. 

- (Reads) :— 

Stabilization Operations in June and July, 1933 

In entering upon a discussion of stabilization operations during the months 

- of June and July, 1933, it is necessary in the first instance to consider two 

~-factors:— - 

(a) After the extremely low levels to which wheat prices fell in the fall of 

~ 1932, there was evidence of recovery in the early months of 1933, and this move- 
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ment was accelerated in the last two months of the crop year when it became | 


evident that crops in Canada and the United States were going to be exceedingly 
small. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. What months would that be?—A. June and J uly, 19383. 

Q. The crop year being the year ending 31st July in each year?—A. The 
tail end of the 1932-33 crop. 

(b) It must also be remembered that the purpose and aim of stabilization 
was for the protection of the producer in so far as possible, and having this 
in mind it is well to state here that stabilization operations could not be com- 
pleted by simply transferring the load to speculators, but stabilization operations 
require to realize that only two parties would ultimately consume our surplus 
wheat, i.e., the domestic consumer in Canada, and the buyer, for actual con- 


sumption abroad. Therefore for stabilization operations to have decided on a © 
policy of simply transferring their wheat to thousands of small speculators, and 


then enjoy the feeling that by having done so they had carried out their responsi- 
bility would have developed a period of chaos in the market such as we have 
never witnessed. The following figures, will, I think, indicate definitely the 
soundness of these views. 

For the sake of historical reference, I propose to take you through the 
hectic market days of this period, showing what was done and showing what the 
reaction was. I think that you will agree with me after a review of these figures 


that no other course could have been pursued, other than the course that. was | 


taken. 
During the month of June prices in all markets advanced steadily with a 


gain of approximately six cents a bushel in both this country and in Liverpool: 


During this period Canadian prices rose along with price quotations from 
Australia and Argentine. Developments during this month were extremely 
important for the reason that the price level for the new crop year was in the 
process of being established, and with crop conditions as they were, no one 
would have taken any action to demoralize the hopeful price trend, not only 
in this country, but in other countries. During the month of June we had 
very heavy deliveries of wheat at country elevators, as farmers delivered the 
balance of the 1932 crop in response to.improved prices. The hedging of this 
20 million bushels was absorbed by the market during the month of June, and 


in addition to that the market absorbed about two million ushels of stabilization 


holdings. 

The Winnipeg market continued to advance during the first ten days of 
July, and once again this advance was accompanied by an almost identical 
advance in the prices at which Australian and Argentine wheat was being offered. 
At this time Mr. McFarland, considered that the market had reached the stage 
where he could commence to offer government holdings for sale without prejudic- 
ing the basic trend which was evident in the international market and without 
injuring the producer in respect of the marketing of the new crop, which was 
maturing rapidly under then existing conditions. During this time, however, 
I can say to you that the fear of what ultimately would happen entered his 


mind, and in spite of judicious selling—i.e., wheat-fed into the market—he had > 
no doubt in his mind that there was an element of danger in the situation that — 


was developing. 


In judicious sales commencing on the first trading day in July and continu- | 


ing up to July 10th, a total of 4,376,000 bushels was sold in the pit on behalf A 


of stabilization. 


On July 11th a new development occurred upon the Winnipeg market - 
wheat prices advanced four cents a bushel, an advance which was not shared 
by markets abroad. With the market showing independent strength we sold 


4,697,000 bushels, bringing our total sales for the month to approximately nine 
million bushels. 


; 
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842,000 bushels bringing ie 


oe (ey 13th, the Winnipeg market closed unchanged and no sales were 
en F | 
On July 14th, during the session in which prices advanced 23 
_ bushel, we sold 1,000,000 bushels. e nest sane Oe 


On July 15th, the market advanced another 15 cent a-bushel, and we sold 


7,634,000 bushels. 

July 16th was a Sunday, but on Monday the Winnipeg market was again 
_ strong and closed up a cent a bushel, while we were able to dispose of 6,332,000 
_ bushels, bringing our total sales from July 1st to July 17th inclusive, to a total of 
_ 27 million bushels, or an average of about two million bushels per day for 
the period. In view of the heavy sales made during the first seventeen days of 
_ July it was apparent that the market had reached a point where further sales 
_ would only result in a complete break in the price structure. Mr. McFarland’s 
_ views were sound and the price structure did break. During this period the 
- high for July wheat was on July 15th when the price was 953 cents, not $1.04 
_ which was the quotation for May delivery 1934. 
I made that reference because one of the witnesses would leave the impres- 
sion that the high was $1.04. 
©) Q- For May futures?—A. Yes. 
On July 19th a disastrous situation developed on markets in the United 
States and wheat prices at Chicago crashed from $1.14% to $1.05 for the July 
future, and substantial sales were made in our market. The net result was 
iat the Winnipeg market declined 63 cents a bushel without either sales or 
urchases by Mr. McFarland. 
~ On July 20th a complete debacle was witnessed in United States grain 
arkets when wheat prices at Chicago fell 15 cents per bushel, making a total 
reak of 25 cents per bushel in two days’ trading. 
~ On the same-day selling orders flooded the Winnipeg market and prices 
proke 9 cents a bushel. Feeling that developments of the past two days in the 
nited States were due to factors wholly unrelated to the basic wheat situation 
nd with due regard to the fact that the new Canadian wheat crop (a small one) 
as about to be harvested, Mr. McFarland felt that it was his duty to exercise 
1 the control he could over a situation which might have proved disastrous to 
anadian producers. 
On July 20th, we purchased a total of 4,150,000 bushels and in spite of 
his support prices showed a net loss of 9 cents a bushel for the day. I would 
ke to ask you a simple question. What would have happened to prices at 
Jinnipeg if we had not supported the market to the extent we did, with 
hicago breaking to the extent of 15 cents a bushel. It was apparent that the 
tuation had got out of control in the United States and the Chicago Board 
Trade decided to close their market until such time as they felt the trade 
ould cope with the situation. Winnipeg, therefore, was the only North 
erican market of consequence remaining open on July 21st. 


- In the four years of stabilization operations, and through all the difficulties 
hich Mr. McFarland was confronted with from time to time, and I assure 
ou that*probably there has not been a day in his whole four years of opera- 
s that he has not been required to make decisions of great importance to 
country as a whole, one day probably stands out more vividly in his 
aory than any of the other days, ie., July 21st, 1933. Remember the 
icago market was closed. A feeling of panic existed every place, and when 
Winnipeg market opened on the 21st July, it became apparent that only 
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by a courageous stand could a complete breakdown in the price structure be 
averted. The Winnipeg Free Press of July 21st makes the following com= 
ment:— 

The market advanced two cents on the opening. This advance was 
short-lived as Chicago traders began to sell wheat in a big way causing 
prices to slump 3 to 4 cents. De 

On this day it was necessary for Mr. McFarland to purchase 15,705,000 bushels 
of wheat. I wonder if it is realized what the results would have been had 
this action not been taken. Remember the price structure, due to the changed 
crop conditions in North America was gradually being worked back to a basis 
where the producer could obtain a more liveable price for his wheat, and had 
this huge quantity of wheat been thrown on the market without support surely 
one does not need to stretch the imagination to realize what a condition of chaos 
would have developed. 


On July 22nd, in spite of the tremendous purchases of the previous day and 
further purchases on July 22nd by Mr. McFarland of 3,303,000 bushels, the 
market broke 43 cents. Remember Chicago market was still closed, but was 
re-opened again on July 24th, and a minimum price was established. 

Q. You said you wished to make some statement with respect to lia- 
bilities?—A. Yes. . 

@. In consequence of the interrogations of Mr. Ralston. Will you make it, 
please?—A. This Mr. Chairman, is in connection with the discussion of last 
night regarding the liability of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited. 

Last night I received a long distance call from Winnipeg stating that the 
press there had featured in headlines a statement to the effect that should 
the government stabilization take delivery of their present holdings, this 
would involve the government of Canada in obligations amounting to a hun- 
dred and ninety-six million dollars. I am sure that it was not the desire of 
any member of this committee or the press that such misleading information 
should be conveyed to the people of Western Canda, because such a statement 
assumes that the 228 million bushels of wheat which would be held by Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, on May 3ist, if delivery had 
been taken at that time, would have been of no value whatsoever. 


It would also mean that the government would have to take over 228 
million bushels of wheat. Information has already been given to this com- 


mittee showing that a large quantity of futures have been sold over and above _ 


the existing wheat stocks in all of Canada, which can only be termed as wheat 


sold short, and those who have effected these short sales would of course be | 


required to purchase these futures in order to take care of their short con- 
tracts. The only obligation of the government would be to take delivery of 
the stocks in a visible position in Canada. These stocks at the present. time 
are under two hundred million bushels. 

The exports from now until the 31st of August will have to be deducted 
from this approximate two hundred million bushels of wheat, as well as the 
amount required for domestic consumption during that period. The govern- 
ment would therefore require to take over only the visible stocks in Canada 
as at August 31st. ‘ 

In any case speaking for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited, we do not admit that the government would be liable for such an 
obligation. The only liability which we are prepared to admit is a contingent 


‘one and this would be the difference between the cost of the wheat as shown ~ 


and the ultimate price for which it will finally be sold. 


Q. Is there anything more you wish to add to your statement, Mr. Melvor?- 


—A. Nothing further, sir, at the moment. 
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; The CuatrMan: Would you like to go into it now or later, Mr. Ralston? 
_ Hon. Mr. Rauston: Whenever it is convenient. ; 
_ The Cuairnman: I mean now. 


> By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

. In reference to this statement I do not think there is any difference be- 
tween them, Mr. Mclvor, with regard to Hability. I asked for the gross lia- 
bility. The gross liability is $197,000,000, is it not?—A. Yes. I merely 
brought that to the attention of the committee. I am not disagreeing with 
pour figures; I merely draw it to the attention of the committee, because 
apparently misleading impressions have been given to the press. 

. Q. The gross lability would be $197,000,000 against which there would be 
28,000,000 bushels of wheat?—A. Provided the wheat could be delivered. 
~ Q. And as you say the uncertainty, the contingency so-called depends on 
he amount at which the wheat could be ultimately marketed?—A. The wheat 
hat is delivered to the Canadian Co-Operative. 

— Q. Yes?—A. You are holding up a hypothetical case. 


The CHAIRMAN: It could never happen. 


: 

" 

q By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

3 Q. Let us take 200,000,000 bushels—A. It would depend. 

Q. 25,000,000 bushels is nothing when you are talking about 228,000,000 


The CHarrMAN: It means an awful lot—a lot of shorts. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

x Q. Take 200,000,000 bushels. The contingency exists in the uncertainty 
“as to the price which will be realized for that wheat?—A. I realize that point. 
’ Q. Is that true?—A. Yes. Just before you go on, you mentioned yesterday, 
-correct me if I am wrong, that the government would largely be in the position 
of a man who had purchased a house for $5,000. 

- Q. I suggested that as an ‘llustration?-—-A. Yes. I want to clear up that 
point if you don’t mind. The position would not be the same because 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat is food. And as the food is sold, your liability would be reduecd. 
m  .Q. Yes?—A. Whereas you would have to sell the whole house before you 
_ got your $5,000 back. 

~ _ Q. Ido not think that changes it?A. That point was mentioned yesterday. 
Q. It is only a method of realizing?—A. Yes. 

-- Q. And judging by the fact that we had 75,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1930 
'to market and our success in marketing is represented by the fact we have, 
' four years afterwards, 225,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand, what do you 
“think of the prospects of our disposing of the 225,000,000 bushels?—A. Mr. 
" Ralston, I think it ought to be made clear to the committee that during that 
"period Canada has grown about one billion and a half bushels of wheat. 


The Cuarrman: And sold it. 
The Wrrness: And other than the wheat that has been used by the farmers 
for seed, that huge quantity has been sold. 


sal 
i 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. We have had two short crops?—A. We have had one very large crop. 
Q. And two shorts?—A. I would say our crops were fairly average. 

1930 was what?—A. 300,000,000 bushels; that is a fairly average crop. 
1932 was how much?—A. 1932-33 crop was roughly 275,000,000 bushels 
m only speaking from memory. 
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Q. 1931-32?—A. 1931-32 was the large crop, 459 000 000 Pete 

Q. 1933-34?—A. 1933-34 about 275,000,000 bushels, oie a 

Q. You would not call that a normal crop, would you?—A. No, but when 
off-set by the large crop— 

Q. I am just asking about the crops——A. We had average crops. 

Q. Was 1933-34 a short crop?—A. Yes 

Q. Now come back to my question. I say, having regard to long and hem 
crops and to average crops, if we have after four years in our attempt to market 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat only sueceeded in accumulating 225,000,000 bushels, 
how long will it take to dispose of 225,000,000 in your opinion?—A. In the first 
place I do not think there was any suggestion that we were attempting to 

_market 75,000,000 bushels of wheat in so far as stabilization was concerned. 


The Cuarrman: Two separate and distinct things. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q@. Let us see.. The Order in Council plainly says that. The first thing 
and the only thing that was to be done, according to the first Order in Council 
was to market the 1980 crop. The next two Orders in Council are for the 
purpose of completing the marketing operations; stabilization operations may 
be carried on; but it was for the purpose of marketing the 1930 crop?—A. I don’t 
agree with that. 

Q. Don’t you?—A. No: 

Q. Let us have a look at the Or ders in coat —A. It may read that way, 
but I do not agree with the purpose. 

Q. We have to take what is written. You were acting under the Orders 
in Council, were you not?—-A. Probably the Chairman has the Orders in Council. 

Q. They were put in the other day. I have them here somewhere. The 
first one was P.C. 2238, of the 12th September, 1931, and the guarantee there was, 
that the government would ‘ ‘ouarantee repayment to the chartered banks herein- : 
after mentioned—and then i mentions seven banks—of the amounts of money 
advanced by them to the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited, 
hereinafter called ‘Wheat Producers,’ and interest thereon until repayment 
as agreed between the said banks and Wheat Producers in connection with and 
incidental to the marketing of the wheat and other grains grown in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in the year 1930 and delivered to 
or in process of delivery to Wheat Producers, and including advances for 
purehases of wheat or other grains deemed necessary by Wheat Producers to 
secure the advantageous sale of such grains already delivered to or to be 
delivered to Producers.” That is clear; that is the job, the marketing of that 
1930 crop?—A. That order in council was issued when? B 

Q. September 12, 1931. 


. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but Mr. Ralston, be fair to the witness. There =a 
other orders in council also. : 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: J am going into that. 

The Cuairman: Yes, for the pools marketing the crop of that year. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: He asked me this first. 
The Wirness: I will answer that question in this way: I don’t think it 


was contemplated at that time by anyone that the situation which later 
developed, would develop. oA 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: <a 
Q. We will deal with the later situation—A. The whole thing is “involved 


Q. We have to take what the order in council says; and I take it that I 
order in council in effect set out what the job of Canadian Co- Operative Wh 
Producers was?—-A. I don’t agree with that. ; 
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: Yo you not?—A. No. 

: Will you tell us what job you thought you had, and where your author- 
as outside of that order in council?—A. As far as that order in council 
cerned—I have not read the order in council; you read it to me this 


UB ie os 
_ Q. rYest—A. Probably Mr. McFarland has. That has reference to the 
eting of the 1930-31—the balance of the 1930-31 pool. 
-Q. “Wheat and other grains grown in the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
atchewan and Alberta in the year 1930.”—A. Yes. Now, then, are there any 
ie orders in council issued with regard to stabilization? I want to clear 
that up. : + : 
 Q. Yes, let us read that, pointing out that stabilization operations there 
e to be different operations. Order in council P.C. 1576, of July 11, 1932, 
ites P.C. 2238, which I have mentioned, and it says: “The Minister is 
dvised that a portion of the wheat and other grains in the possession or control 
' Wheat Producers as contemplated by said order in council ”—that is the 
rder in council I have just read?—A. Yes. 

~Q. “—had not on the 30th day of April, 1932, at which date the powers 
ated by the said Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, expired, been 
d or realized upon and it has since been and may hereafter be deemed 
cessary by Wheat Producers, in order to secure the advantageous sale or 
position of the grains purchased or under its control, to procure, in addition 
0 advances already made, further advances from the said banks to protect 
hases of wheat or other grains already made or to be made. 
The Minister, therefore, having regard to the undertakings entered into in 
e order in council referred to, and under the authority of the Relief. Act, 
32, recommends that the Governor in Council guarantee to the said banks 
yment by the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers Limited of all such 
vances made and to be made, and interest thereon as agreed between the 
d banks and Wheat Producers until repayment; such guarantee shall become 
erative and payment thereunder, out of Consolidated Revenue Fund, of the 
spective balances, if any, then owing shall be made after Wheat Producers 
ve sold or realized upon all or practically all of such wheat and. other: grains 
its possession or control, and application of the amounts realized less expenses 
as been made against such advances.” —A. What date is that? 
==). This:is July 11, 1932. It is still referring to the order in council 2238. 
Tt'says, “It has since been necessary for Wheat Producers, in order to secure 
the advantageous sale or disposition of the grains purchased or under its control, 
to procure, in addition to advances already made, further advances from the 
said banks to protect purchases of wheat or other grains already made or to 
be made.”—A. Well, Mr. Ralston, you are endeavouring, as I see it, to involve 
me in a discussion with regard to the order in council. 
“= .Q: I donot want to involve you in that at all. You raised it yourself, I 
hought.—A. Yes. 
-Q. By saying that the job was not selling the 1930 wheat?—A. Absolutely. 
The CuarrMAN: The order in council of April 12, 1933, covers that. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I have got it here. 
~The CHAIRMAN: The witness is not bound to answer questions of law. The 
uments speak for themselves. ; 
Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I am not asking him a question of law. 
~The Cuarrman: It is not fair to the witness or the conimittee. 
The Wirness: Pardon me, IT will answer— 

he Cuatrrman: The documents speak for themselves. 
The Wirness: Our job, as you put it, was to stabilize the wheat for the 


x 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 


Q. So as to sell the 1930 crop?—A. No, I don’t admit that at all. ~~ 

Q. All right. This order in council is P.C. 685, of April 12, 1933, and it 
says: “On the 31st day of March, 1933, the powers created by the Relief Act, 
1932, expired. The Minister is advised that at such date Wheat Producers had 
in its possession wheat acquired in connection with and pursuant to said order 
in council”—that is the last order in council I referred to.—A. Yes. 

Q. “—and that contracts for the purchase and future delivery of wheat 
and other grains had previously been entered into by Wheat Producers, as con- 
templated by and in pursuance of said order in council, in respect of and for the 
purposes of which advances were made under said order in council by said banks 
to Wheat Producers, and that further advances have been and may be deemed 
necessary by Wheat Producers after said thirty-first day of March in respect of 
such contracts or in respect of contracts in substitution for or in addition to 
existing contracts for delivery of wheat and other grains, in order to secure the 
advantageous sale or disposal of such grains and contracts.” That is the basis 
on which I am assuming your job was to sell the 1930 crop, and to conduct the 
stabilization operations in connection with that sale. Now, I may be wrong in 
assuming that?—-A. You certainly are. 

Q. Iam, am I? Will you tell me this: Have you any knowledge of any 
other instructions than those?—A. No. - 

Q. No?—A. Just wait till I make my point. 

Q. All right, make your point, then?—-A. As far as I can see, you are sug- 
gesting that stabilizing agency did not follow the instructions of the government, 
as reading the orders in council. pa ae 

Q. Because you suggested that when I asked you when this 225,000,000 
bushels of wheat was going to be disposed of, something to the effect that you 
had what I thought was an entirely different idea from what I had gained from 
the order in council as to what your job was?—A. Getting back to my statement, © 
you are suggesting that the stabilization agency did not follow the instructions of — 
the order in council? pian: 

Q. Right, as I understand it?—A. Well, I can’t accept that statement. — 

Q: All right, that is first rate. Let us get back to my question. My 
question is, regardless of whether you followed the instructions of the order in 
council or not, if it has taken four years to dispose of 75,000,000 bushels of wheat, — 
how long will it take to dispose of 225,000,000 bushels, if the government is 
under the responsibility?—A. You are not back to the 225,000,000 bushels again? 

Q. I am?—A. Let us talk about the wheat that is in Canada. Let us not — 
talk about short wheat. | 

Q. No, talking about wheat you are under contract to purchase?—A. Yes, : 
and short wheat will be bought in by the shorts themselves. 


Mr. Wruuis: Sure. 


Q. According to your statement?—A. Yes. 
Q. Let us say 200,000,000. 


Mr. Wiuuts: And they will be sweating too when they are buying it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: x 


The Wirness: Well, Mr. Ralston, in answering your question, I consider — 
that the marketing outlook of Canada for the next three months—I will go 
farther than that, for the next six months, contingent on several factors, is very 
promising; very promising. Now, I have prepared a statement on that which 
deals with the various factors, that I would not be able to get to to-day. If you 
will be kind enough, I think we will leave that question until such time as I can 
get to it. 
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k By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
z Q. Certainly?—A. I mean, I could go into the thing roughly, but I do not 
te to do that. I would rather give you the situation as I see it. 


 Q. I am just interested in knowing frankly, and I think you are— —A. I 
4 understand. 
ag (Q. —too, when you think, or if you can form any opinion as to when we 
_will get out of this very large carry-over?—A. If you will be kind enough, I would 
_ like to deal with that more fully, because there are so many things involved. 
-— Q. That is perfectly satisfactory?—A. Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Shall we adjourn now? 
The Cuarrman: In view of what is on in the House, shall we be able to 
get here again? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I do not know what is on. 


The Cuarrman: The estimates are on, and the balance of those bills, other 
_ than the election bill. 


", Hon. Mr. Ratston: So far as I am concerned, we can meet this afternoon. 


The CuarrMAN: We shall try, and let you know. 
4 ¥ Hon. Mr. Rauston: Are we going to meet to-morrow? 


_. The Cuairman: I thought we might finish with this witness and meet 
- among ourselves. 


S Hon. Mr. Srewart: We should have a meeting in camera when we are 
through; I mean, when we are through with the evidence. 


“The CuarrMan: After we have finished with the witnesses. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Shall we try to meet this afternoon? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: You will call us? 


4 The CHarMAN: Yes, we will try. We will try to make it four o’clock, if 
_ we can, and I will have somebody telephone or let you know. 
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q The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again at 4 p.m. 

> 

% 

4 

q AFTERNOON SESSION 

4 

¥ The committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 

: The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, would it be convenient if we adjourned now. 


,. Suppose we meet at 8.30 and close up the evidence tonight, and then as the 
~ House will not meet on Monday, probably we may meet in camera at 10.30 
o'clock to see what we can do. 

Hon Memeers: Agreed. 


The CHairMAN: The meeting will adjourn until 8.30 tonight. 


The committee adjourned at 4.05, to meet again this evening at 8.30 o’clock. 
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EVENING SESSION a 
THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 8.30 P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are all present; we will come to order and Mr. Melvor 
will resume his testimony. : af 


Rosert C. Mclvor resumes. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Ralston, I think, has some questions to ask. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, there was a: question this morning with 
respect to the exports of wheat from Canada and I was able only to give an 
approximate answer. I have the figures here tonight. For the years 1930 to 
1934 the average crop in all Canada for the five years was 348,000,000 bushels 
ayear. — 


By Mr. Stewart: - 
Q. How many years?—A. Five, 1930 to 1934 inclusive. _ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The grain crops in 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1984?—-A. That is the 
average. 

Q. Yes——A. The exports for the crop years 1930-31 to 1933-34 averaged 
231,000,000 bushels for the four years; the average of the 1935 season not being 
completed it is impossible to compute it with any degree of accuracy. Just at 
that point I should like to mention the carry-over on July 31, 1930, was 117,- 
000,000 bushels, so that actually the only accumulation of wheat that there 
could be at the end of this year over and above that actual carry-over figure 
must be the difference between our visible wheat as at July 31 and the earry- 
over on July 31, 1930. That is all that can be charged to stabilization as an 
accumulation. 

Q. My memory was, in all positions the carry-over was 127,000,000 bushels 
in 1930?—A. 1930; I am sorry, I may have the wrong figures, I got them from _ 
the Leyland-Stanford figures. There may be some differences particularly with — 
regard to the stocks in the United States; ak 

Q. That is what I had in mind. Last year, I think the carry-over was 
193,000,000 bushels, in all positions 219,000,000?—-A. Last year I think it was 
203,000,000 bushels, the previous year, 219,000,000: bushels. 


. 
: 
By Mr. Porteous: . sg 
@. What do you estimate the carry-over is for J uly 31 of this-year?—A. I . 
do not know. gon : 
Q. Can you give us an approximate figure; any idea?=-A. That depends on _ 
the exports between now and that period, and I would not like even to hazard 
a guess. 


By the C hairman: 


Q. The figures I had from the department of the Bureau of Statisties were 4 
111,094,912 in Canada in the crop year 1930 plus 10,065,242 for the next, a _ 
total of 121,160,150?—A. Very likely the American wheat, wheat in store in 
the United States is where the difference comes in. The only figures I had 
available were Leyland-Stanford figures. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ralston asked 
me a question this morning as to what the prospects were for our exports, and I 
have prepared a statement. I do not know whether it is the desire of the com- — 
mittee that I should read the statement or not ; the only reason I suggest that 
is probably it might forestall some questions which are contained in the state- — 
ment. Whatever the committee decides I shall do. igen 
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Shae _Q. Whether or not it would serve any useful purpose to have your opinion 
as to what the sales would be, I cannot say. It is entirely for the committee to 

say. My own opinion is | attach not too much importance to expectations; 

perhaps that is because I am inured to disappointment?—A. I really have not 

% mentioned any figures. I merely covered the situation with a view to try to 

~ give some explanation of the position as it is to-day. 


eee By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
= -Q. Have you said something like this factor, and on the other hand this 
a factor?—A. I do not think you will find it in here. 


a Hon. Mr. Srmwart: No. Nobody on earth can tell what is going to happen 
: to-day, it is so dependent on so many factors. 
a _ The Witness: There are really no market predictions, Mr. Stewart. How- 
ee ever, it is a matter for the committee to decide. 
| The CuarrmMan: If he has prepared the statement and desires to make it, 
I suppose we have no objection. 
~ Hon. Mr. Srewart: I am not objecting. 
The Cuamman: What do you say, Mr. Ralston? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes, certainly. 
‘The WITNESSS 


a 
- 
is Hon. Mr. Ratston: Outside of that they are perfectly all right. 


4 - Stabilization and Exports 

. In the press and before this Committee, the suggestion has been advanced 
3 that stabilization has in some way interferred with the export movement of 
= Canadian wheat. I therefore propose to deal with this matter and present some 
’ views which may be of interest to the Committee. 

Let me first advance the point that we have been ‘operating under con- 
ditions of a limited-world demand and that nothing that this country could do 
would alter this fact. I make this statement with one reservation—that if 
Canada, along with other exporting countries, had so acted as to depress world 

values still further, the net result might have been to cause even further restric- 
tions on imports jpto those countries which were endeavouring to maintain an 
artificial price level for their producers, and hence a further restriction in the 
volume of world trade in wheat. 

- Furthermore, in a discussion of this subject the question of world surplus 
stocks of wheat is not involved. The fact is clear that there has been more 
surplus wheat in the world than importing countries were prepared to buy at 

- any price and an accumulation in world wheat stocks was inevitable. The inter- 
national wheat position would not be affected by the shifting of such stocks from 

one exporting country to another. It would still be available for the market. 
_ Therefore, an effort to redistribute surplus stocks among exporting countries 

would have had only one effect upon the international price level; the destruc- 

tive effects of methods which might be employed in the attempt to force 
redistribution. 

The problem therefore resolves ‘tself into the clearcut issue of what per- 
centage of world trade Canada has received and the possibility of having secured 
a larger percentage of world import requirements. 
-.. Tn his speech in Parliament on the second reading of this Bill, the Prime 
Minister submitted a statement showing the percentage of world trade secured 
by Canada over a period of years. That statement shows what has been accom- 
plished in maintaining Canada’s share of world trade in wheat, and provides 


- 


~ 
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a record which can be submitted to you as the only policy that could have been — 


safely followed, especially if the competitive situation is taken into consideration 
and attention paid to large Russian shipments in 1930 and 1931, and subsidized 
exports from other countries during the past five years. 

There are still those who say, however, that Canada might have done better, 
and this suggestion prompts me to place before this committee a few relevant 
facts: — 

(1) All exporting countries, including Canada, have been affected by the 
reduction of imports into France, Germany and Italy. Broadly speaking, such 
decreases as have taken place in the other importing countries have been offset 
by increased requirements in the United Kingdom, Netherlands, Belgium, etc. 

Let us examine the situation in France, Germany and Italy. From 1924-25 
to 1928-29 these countries imported an average of 215 million bushels annually. 
From 1929-30 to 1933-34 these countries imported an average of 95 million 
bushels—an annual reduction of 120 million bushels in the latter period as 
compared with the former. 

Let us look at the situation last year. France, Germany and Italy imported 
a total of 26 million bushels. Germany, in fact, became a net exporter of 
approximately 5 million bushels.. What has this situation meant to Canada? 
Assuming that we received 40 per cent of the imports of these three countries 
prior to 1929-30 (a moderate percentage) a market was afforded for about 85 
million bushels of Canadian wheat. Last year if we had secured the entire 
market of these three countries (and we did receive a very large share) we had 
an outlet for only 26 million bushels. This is one phase of the export problem 
which must be realized. 

(2) It has been repeatedly stated before this committee that Canada should 
have lowered her price and sold more wheat. Mr. Richardson stated that he 
could have sold more Canadian wheat if the price had been 70 cents per bushel. 
I cannot agree with that type of reasoning. Those who hold that Canada could 
have sold more wheat by lowering prices must at the same time demonstrate, 
first that such action would have resulted in the lowering of the spread between 
Canadian wheat and other wheats, particularly Argentine; and secondly that 
a narrowing of the spread between Canadian wheat and other wheats would have 
curtailed the movement of competitive wheats—chiefly Argentine wheat. 

Let us briefly deal with these two points. In regard to the first point, 
namely the possibility of narrowing the spread between Canadian wheat and 
other wheats, I wish to point out that price as such may not be significant. It 
is not the absolute price of Canadian wheat which is importgnt but rather the 
relative price; that is, the relation between the price of Canadian wheat and 
the price of other wheats. 

If we dropped our price 10 cents and.the Argentine dropped 10 cents the 
relative positions would not have changed and both-countries would lose. 
Actually that is what happened last fall. The following table shows the price 
of Canada (No. 2 N.) and Argentine (Rosafe) at Liverpool on August Ist and 
November Ist—(cents per bushel) :— 


August 1 November 1 Change 
@anadtaninc 6 Lee 973 853 113 
APG ET be swe eae 75 634 re 


In spite of the fact that our wheat was quoted at about 22 cents over 


Argentine, the latter followed our reduction to the cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Just there, if you do not mind my interrupting you; that was about the 
widest spread that ever existed, was it not?—A. I think it was a little wider 
than that. : : 
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a * Q. For a very short period?—A. Yes. : 

ay Q. You mean every time you reduced your price, or the price of Canadian 
vy peak ‘ay Argentine wheat fell in sympathy?—A. Yes. These figures would 
— show that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
gag Q. Just two months?—A. That was in August, September, October and 
November. 
yes Q. You only show one year and two months, September-October, November? 
Bex. —— A. Rour months: 
Q. Three months. 
_ The CHatrMan: I gave you the figures, I think, for that. 
al Hon. Mr. Rauston: The Prime Minister gave the figures for them all. 
The Witness: I have those figures here. 
The Cuarrman: At least; when I say “I gave them” I mean I gave them 
as I received them from the Bureau. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. They do not show anything like that universally?—A. If you can go 
over them and find a number of examples, like that— 

-Q. You could find examples just the opposite to that. You could find 
examples with a spread of 2 or 3 cents and you could find others with a spread 
of 11 or 12?—A. You find them in 1932-33. The foregoing data is sufficient. to 
illustrate the unreasonableness of stating what would be the result of raising 
or lowering the price of Canadian wheat. 

. Q. That is what I object to, a statement like that—* the foregoing data is 
§ sufficient to illustrate—’—A. I think if you go over the whole picture you will 
find that in most cases the Argentine would follow our declines. There are 
reasons why it did not follow our declines, but in a general way. 

The result in terms of possible exports rests entirely upon what action other 


a countries would have taken to meet the new situation created by a decision of 
: this nature on the part of Canada. 

In regard to the second proposition, i.e., that a narrowing of the spread 
between Canadian and other wheats would have curtailed the movement of 
competitive wheats, especially Argentine wheat, I desire to present some data 
which, I trust, will receive the careful consideration of this Committee. To 
assist in discussing this very important point, it will be necessary to present some 
statistics relative to stocks of wheat in various countries. The following table (x) 
3 shows world carry-over, Canadian carry-over, United States carry-over, as at 
x July 31st, and stocks of wheat in the Argentine, as at November 30th and 
~ December 31st respectively. 

Q. At what years?—A. From 1922-23 to 1933-34. I might point out actually 
___ those dates are really the end of the crop year in the Argentine. For the purpose 
a of figuring we—actually that is before the new crop comes on. 


me — 4 
a3 | 
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eS By the Chairman: 

a Q. When is the new crop generally available for shipment?—A. It starts in 
January, usually. | 

ES Q. At the present time what is the condition of their crop?—A. Too early, 


T think— 
Q. I do not mean the condition of it. What is the study of it; how far 
advanced is it?—A. It has just really been planted a short time. 
_ Q. It has just been what?—A. My recollection is the seeding dates there 
are from April to June, so that it would be dependent upon climatic conditions 
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Q. That is what I want. What about the Australian crop?—A. A very 


similar situation. 
@. Excuse me for interrupting. You were going on with your table.—A. 
Yes, bo. 


World carry-over Canada (From Hansard) United States Argentine 
(million bushels) 
$9228 23 Sx Ges 560 12 146 10. 


WOO es ia ae 685 44 146 10 
NODA Dae i ere ae 528 28 114 10 
POD 26 sos ens oa 611 38 105 35 
AS 7 bevy Maceo 3 essa 647 53 118 15 
LOZ0=20 6. eee 704 91 120 15 
POLS 20s 20 se ce Se 971 127 241 20 
TOU OO re re 992 127 304 20 
1930-31 oS ea ed DOT 141 325 20 
ab 3 ees” Oe ups, Fal 998 138 ~ 3885 14 
AIS 2 eos ot. wee ee LOO 219 391 10 
1938-34550 ete e LAS 204 290 15 


Now if you will examine closely the figures shown in the foregoing table, | 


you will notice that in every year since 1922-23 the Argentine has sold her entire 
surpluses within 12 months time. You will notice that the increase in world 


carry-overs starting in 1925, the increase in the United States carry-over com- — 
mencing in 1926, the increase in the Canadian carry-over starting in 1925, 
were not reflected in any increase in stocks carried in the Argentine after 12- 


months of selling. In other words, no matter what conditions have existed in 
the international market, no matter what selling methods were utilized in 
their own and in other countries, no matter whether our market in Canada 
was entirely free, affected by pool operations, or stabilized, no matter how 
world demand has expanded or contracted, Argentine crops have disappeared 
within a year from the time of harvest. 

Q. Have you any record of how rapidly the Argentine seHs its crop? You 
spoke this morning of the market conditions in our country in the fall. Have 
you anything to show what proportion or percentage of the Argentine crop 
is sold in the early months of their crop year? I am just asking if you have 
that.—A. I-have not the record, but it is quite heavy. 

Q. Is it anything like our own?—A. No. 

Q. No?—A. No, it is not. ‘ 

Q. Thank you. Excuse me for interrupting. Just proceed with your state- 
ment.—A. All right. These are statistics which bear consideration in discuss- 
ing the matter of exports. I am of the opinion that there is ample evidence 
to show that exports from the Argentine take place irrespective of condition 
in international markets, irrespective of price levels existing. - 

This may appear to be a rather broad statement and you ask if there is 
_ any reason for this situation. The fact of the matter is that the Argentine 
has no storage capacity as we know it in Canada, and once wheat leaves the 
farm it must go into international trade within a relatively short time. Lack- 
ing country elevators and lacking terminals, the Argentine must utilize ocean 
shipping for storage. The result is that a large part of the Argentine wheat 
crop is placed afloat unsold and directed towards various markets. It takes 
approximately 30 days for an ocean freighter to travel from Buenos Aires to 
Liverpool, and within those 30 days that cargo must be sold, and a buyer must 


be ready to take delivery when the boat docks at its destination, otherwise it 


becomes a distressed cargo. 
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To those who say that Canada should lower her price to compete with the 
Argentine, I simply reply that the problem is much larger than it appears on 
the surface. I must point out to them that at no time since the war has any 
-* country been able to displace Argentine wheat. I further state that if, under 
_ the circumstances, and evidence seems to support this view, that the Argentine 
~--erop must move into export trade because there is presently no alternative, 
then I suggest that efforts on the part of other exporting countries to displace 
_ Argentine wheat will only result in a complete demoralization of markets with 
little change in the quantities of grain supplied by each competing country. I 
further suggest that the price at which Argentine exports could be forced out. 
of their usual trade channels would be a price which would be so low as to not 
make it worth while for the Argentine farmer to harvest or move his crop off 
the farm. This is a price which we cannot afford to extend to our producers in 
Canada, which we cannot afford nationally, and which would constitute a 
dissipation of our most valuable natural resources. 

I am firmly of the opinion that Canada has a storage system for a purpose 
and that this storage system, if it has any value, must return a higher price to 
the producer than he would otherwise receive. The grain marketing organization 
~ in Canada has been utilized for this purpose in recent years. We have succeeded 
in getting the best possible price for the Canadian producer and in doing so we 

have been a helpful influence in international markets. We have failed to do 
the thing which many people suggest we should have done, that is, to force 
_ the world price level to the point where wheat would not be delivered by 

Argentine farmers, and in failing to take that action we claim we have served 

the best interests of the farmer of the country, and have prevented the absolute 

demoralization of grain prices and the total collapse of grain marketing 

machinery. y 
eens In view of the foregoing facts, is it not a reasonable proposition that 
— @anada should make use of her storage facilities to carry stocks of wheat which 

cannot, under any circumstances, be profitably marketed under existing condi- 

tions, especially when we could only escape that responsibility by forcing the 
international price level down to the point where wheat would become neither 

an asset to our producers or to the country at large. By following the policy 
__ which we have, we have accepted the inevitable responsibility of carrying surplus 
~ gtoeks of wheat, and we have been repaid for performing that function by getting 

“3 an additional premium in world markets for our wheat in addition to maintaining 
5 an international price level which, with due regard to existing conditions, gives 
us some return for our product. I am confident that before long there will be 
a sufficient recovery in world trade in wheat to enable us to market the bulk of 
: our accumulated stocks in a satisfactory manner. Prospects at the moment 
indicate an increase in the demand for wheat in Europe during 1935-36. The 
present prospects are for smaller harvests in Italy, in France, in Spain, and 
other European countries. I am reasonably confident that, barring unforseen 
factors, Canada’s position for the next seven months will be sound, and it will 
be a matter of satisfaction to us if we have so conducted ourselves during the 
intervening years to prevent what might have been tragedy both for the 


producers and the country at large. 


‘ 


By the Chairman: 


hipaa Q. Mr. Melvor, if I followed you correctly in what you have read, your 
‘ - opinion is that Mr. Richardson is mistaken in saying that a market could be 
obtained in the United Kingdom and other countries for 50 or 75 million bushels 
- of wheat if they reduced their price to 70 cents?——A. Yes, I am quite satisfied 


on that point. ; 
ees Q. a thought that was the inference from what you have said.—A. Yes. 
From August Ist to May Ist inclusive—that is 1934-35—the United Kingdom 
~ has imported 156,000,000 bushels of wheat, and Canada has supplied 54,000,000 
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bushels or 35 per cent. This is exactly the same percentage of the United 
Kingdom trade we had during the same period in 1933-34. Now, with regard 
to Mr. Richardson’s suggestion, I would just point out that to have sold another 
75,000,000 bushels to the United Kingdom would have meant our getting 85 per — 
cent of the British market. The largest percentage we ever received was during 
1932-33, when the United Kingdom took slightly over 50 per cent of her require- 
ments from Canada. 

Q. What were the requirements that year? We do not carry that in our 
heads accurately—was it 204,000,000 that year?—A. 1932-33? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have the figures here, Mr. Chairman, some place. 

Q. Never mind if you have not them right at hand—A. It would be 
approximately running from 204,000,000 up to 220,000,000. 

Q. I didn’t know they ever got as high as 220,000,000. For the reasons 
you have given, your opinion is that Mr. Richardson was mistaken as to that?— 
A. Yes, I am; and there is another point that might be mentioned. If the market 
price was reduced to 70 cents in Canada, we still might not move out very much 
wheat due to the reduction in price because there is a short position in the 
market. 

Q. You mean the shorts would cover their commitments at 70 cents and it 
might not go out of the country; is that what you say?—A. Yes. You, of 
course, would move some wheat. 

Q. I had not thought of that—A. But at the same time there is a great 
deal you would not have moved. 

(. Might I ask one more question which has to do with something said 
here about the acreage in Australia and Argentine being increased at the expense 
of Canada. I suppose you have the world tables prepared by Broomhall. It 
might be better for you to give them.?—A. Yes, I think I have them here. 

Q. You might put them on the record, although I think part of them are 
in Hansard now. We may as well have them here.—A. I have the figures here, 
the sown acreage in exporting countries. These are the figures of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

Q. At Rome?—A. Yes. In 1928 the Argentine acreage was 22-78 million; 
in 1934, 18-48 million. In other words, from 1928 to 1934, they reduced their 
acreage 4:30 million acres. 

Q. 4,300,000?—A. 44, really. 

Q. What is the position of Canada during the same period?—A. Canada in 
1928 had 24:34 million acres; in 1934, 24-26—a reduction of -08. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. -08 million, is that it?—A. Yes. 

Australia in the same period had 14-84 in 1928 and 12-97 in 1934, a reduc- 
tion of 1-87 million acres. The United States in 1928 had 48-48— ie 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would be easier if you say 48,430,000 acres. 

The Wirness: Yes. And then a reduction in 1934 to 41,000,000 acres; a : 
reduction of almost 74 million acres. The figures for 1930 to 1934 are inter- 
esting. In 1930 reduction of acreage in the Argentine 21,500,000; in 1934, 18-5 
million; a reduction of 2-80. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
Q. 2:80 what?—A. 2,800,000 acres. 
Q. You have got acres, not percentages? 
The CHAIRMAN: At any rate you have 2-8, or 2,800,000 acres. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You haven’t these in percentages have you?—A. No, these are actual 
acreage, it can be worked out. Australia in that period, 1930, had 18,160,000 
acres; reduced to 12,970,000 acres, a reduction of 5,190,000 acres. 


“7 me _ By the Chairman: — ‘ 
-_Q. These figures are supplied by the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome are they?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. I think Mr. Richardson must have been mistaken, or else he has taken 
years rather than acres. When he made the statement it certainly did not agree 
with my understanding of the figures?—A. I did not notice his figures, were 
they for the same period? ; 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: He gave percentages. 

The CHAIRMAN: He gave percentages; said there had been increased acreage 
in the Argentine and Australia; at the expense of Canada, were the words he 
used, if I remember right. 

The Witness: That is not the fact. 


The CHamrman: I remember when the Wheat conference met the fioures 
were quite different from that. However, these are figures you have taken from 
the Agricultural Institute at Rome. 


The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. You are quite sure as to the correctness of these figures as shown by the 
reports of that Institute?—A. They should be correct. 

Q. I mean, you have taken them off correctly?—A.I think I have, yes. 

Q. Yes. I did not follow you quite; you said that we sold this year, or 
last year I think you said, 35 per cent of the United Kingdom requirements of 
wheat; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you the figures of the percentages for previous years?—A. I am 
sorry, I haven't. 

Q. But you have one year and said we sold—?—A. I merely made a com- 
parison between this year and last year. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 


By Mr, Vallance: 
Q. Would that be our quota, 35 per cent?—A. Our quota, of course, covers 
all the world. 
Q. As far as Great Britain is concerned our quota should be that?—A. I 
think that is a fair consideration, 35 per cent is a large percentage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
=  Q. You have said there was one year when we had 50 per cent?—A. 1932-33. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Was what?—A. 50 per cent. 
The Cuarrman: Our position in world shipments according to reports 
furnished us indicated the highest in 15 years was 48 per cent of the entire 
world shipments; however, that is not a matter of moment. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. I understood you to say that the Argentine crop was mostly sold afloat? 


e ——A. <A good deal of it, yes. 


Q. Have you any idea what percentage of Canadian wheat is sold afloat, 


Si any?—A. Apart from the wheat that goes out from Vancouver the percentage 


is not very large; although, I think probably there is a little more in recent 


years; but really, the Vancouver wheat is largely put afloat before it is sold 
- on account of the long distance. 
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Q. Was that policy pursued hice you were in pera ias on shipments. by 
the pools?—A. Yes, it is a necessity as far as Vancouver is concerned. 


Q. What is your opinion in regard to this world’s surplus being distributed 
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among the various exporting countries, or the surplus largely being held by one 


country; what effect does that have on the market, do you think it makes any 


difference?—A. Well, I think I have covered that in my statement here; that 


the wheat held by Canada is probably in a more satisfactory condition So far- = 
as the world is concerned than it would be if held by the Argentine or Australia; 


because these figures show that this year they are going to ship out all their 
wheat. 

Q. Mr. Richardson in his evidence the other day in answer to a question 
I asked him said it was much more depressing for Canada, for one country, to 
hold a large amount of surplus— 


The CHairman: A little louder, Mr. Lucas; I didn’t hear you. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


@. I was asking in regard to world surpluses being distributed among 
the various exporting countries or being held largely in one country. Mr. 


» ian 


Richardson in his statement the other day said we should not have allowed the i: 


Argentine and Australia to have sold so much wheat. I asked, if we had 
pursued that policy then these other countries would have had a larger surplus, 


and what difference would that have made; he was strongly of the opinion that 


it made a great difference as a depressing influence if this wheat surplus was 
held by Canada. Is that your opinion?—A. No, I can’t agree with that. 


@. The surplus is still there hanging over the market?—A. As as as the 


wheat is available. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Well, Mr. MclIvor, you would not take fee ground that it would have a 


less depressing effect on world markets to have that surplus in Canada rather | 


than to have it distributed in other countries?—A. Then you would have to 
accept the position that Canada was the only exporter of wheat. 

Q. Not necessarily?—-A. How could you, if— 

Q. Because you know perfectly well there is a time when other countries’ 


wheat is going on the market in very heavy volume, and each country will get 


its turn at the market, and if we miss that market—at least, that is the 
explanation I have been given—we are bound to have some carry-over. But 
the point is this, to have a concentration either in the United States or Canada 
rather than distributed in all the competing countries would seem to me to be 


much more depressing to the country in which it is held iA. What difference - 


does it make? 
Q. What difference does it make; it means that we are holding the bag? 


—A. Well, I know; but would not the rest of the world be holding their share, — 


what difference iS there so far as the crop is concerned? 


Q. Quite right; but if it were distributed I cannot see your point in stating . 


that it is better for one country to have that excess surplus than it is to have 


it distributed?—A. I didn’t say it was better; I said I did not think it made any — 


difference as far as the market was concerned. 
Q. I got the impression that you said it would be better?—A. What Te 

mean is that the Argentine sell their wheat every year. 
Q. Because she ‘has no storage—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Because of lack of facilities?—A. Yes. 
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: By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Would you say then that because of the fact that we have’the facilities 
we should hold the wheat?—A. I would say—put it this way—but the fact that 
we have the facilities indicates—you see, this is not a new departure. 

Q. I know it is not?—A. Of course, we have always held supplies of wheat. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Of course we have. The point Mr. Stewart was trying to make, and I 
think he is making it, was: is it in the interest of the grower in Canada to know 
that we are carrying a larger volume of the world’s carry-over than any other 
country; having in mind the producers of the country ?—A. Well, the best answer 
to that is, if the other countries are going to ship their wheat freely on the markets 
of the world we can only expect to get our share of the trade. 

Q. You think not? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. We would not have as much stock, or the need to dispose of it?—A. WHat 
do you mean, Mr. Ralston? 

Q. I mean that, as Mr. Vallance suggests, the carry-over is distributed 
among different countries of the world we have a smaller amount to dispose of; 
we would get our share and it would carry back to the other countries as well? 

—A. We get our share—the world’s countries though sell all the wheat that 


they grow. 
Mr. Vatuance: And we don’t. 
The Witness: We grow more wheat than they do. 
The Cuarrman: That is the answer given the other day. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 
Q. We are suggesting it might be distributed?—-A. How? 
3 Q. By Canada not holding so much; by Canada selling her share?—A. These 
other countries will sell it anyway. 


~ By Mr. Vallance: 
a Q. Why shouldn’t we do that anyway ?—A. Then it becomes a matter of the 
law of the jungle. 


é Hon. Mr. Ratston: It is also a matter of business. 

. By Mr. Vallance: 

. Q. At one time we sold 50 per cent— 

a The CHAIRMAN: One year. 

2 By Mr. Vallance: 

a Q. One year we supplied Britain with 50 per cent; what year was that?— 


A. 1932-33. 
“dl Q. And we have a preference in that market now?—A. Yes. | 

* Q. And yet we only get 35 per cent of that market in spite of the fact that 
_ we have the preference?—A. We are getting more than our normal share. 

3 Q. We got it without the preference, in the world preference but we didn’t 
hold it; what is the answer to that?—A. T he answer to that is that in 1932-33, 
‘as Mr. McFarland oulined in his statement, we had no alternative. We grew 
~ 450,000,000 bushels of wheat in this country and we had to throw it on the 

“market at any price we could get. 
1174-4 
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Q. Then you have got to come back to world production and find out what — 
percentage of world production we got at that time; did we have a world’s share- 
and percentage of the world market; remembering that we created a precedent? — 
—A. I agree with that. Every year there are certain factors which you have ~ 
got to take into consideration. I do not know offhand what the trading factors ~ 
were in 1932-33. There is no doubt some explanation of that. “ 

Q. There was a favourable condition for Canada to dispose of 50 per cent 
of Britain’s requirements?—A. Yes. S3 re 

Q. And since then that condition has not existed, we have not been able 
to supply 50 per cent; is that your conclusion?——A. Yes. ; 
~ \Q. What was the reason which caused that condition to change?—A. I did | 
not say there has been any change in the condition in Britain, it is a question — 
rather of the change in the crops in other countries. For example, this present 
year there is an export war. it 

Q. We know that in the last crop year Australia did not produce as much | 
wheat as she did before?——A. That is true. The Argentine produced a very good 
crop. | 
Q. If we have come to the point now that we produce a large crop, irrespec-_ 
tive of what the others do, we ought to hold back for the others?—A. You are : 
not holding back for the others, you are holding it back for yourself. — 

Q. Your argument is this, there is world over-production of wheat some- 
where?—A. Yes. ; . 

Q. And because of the fact that Canada has the facilities for holding the 
wheat we should hold wheat?—A. We should hold some of it. of 

Q. Then, it is not in the interest of the producer to have these facilities?— 
A. The facilities are here and as long as we grow wheat in Canada we have to. 
use the facilities. Es os 

Q. So your advice to Australia is not to have these facilities?—A. I should 
imagine the Argentine would want facilities. i 

Q. I appreciate your position?—A. We have been giving them all the 
encouragement we could to find them. ea 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. The fact that the Argentine hasn’t any storage of any kind practically 
forces them to get rid of their surplus?—A. Yes. : een 

Q. I think the figures that Mr. McFarland gave there in regard to the 
carry-over are very illuminating. They show that over a period of 12 years 
the Argentine carry-over was fairly steady running from 10 to 15 to 20 to 
14 ete. S : 

Mr. VALLANCE: Yes- : 2 

Mr. Lucas: One year it was 35,000,000, but that was back in 1934. 

Mr. Vautuance: As I understand it Canada in 1922-23 carried nearly 
12,000,000 bushels; for 1933-34 she carries over 204,000,000 bushels. Are you 
making the same argument in respect to that? 

Mr. Lucas: Did you say that the Argentine having no storage facilities had 
been compelled to carry out pretty much the same policy every year even back 
in the years when there was a small carry-over? : 

Mr. Vauuance: Irrespective of price we find that in 1922-23 we carried 
over only 12,000,000 bushels. The same policy was in existence in 1933-34 
when we carried over 204,000,000 bushels. a 

The Wrrness: How much wheat did -you grow in 1922-23? : = 

Mr. Vauuancr: I haven’t got the amount here; but you have got to take 
world production into account. ; 3s Sea 

The CuatrMan: Take the acreage; you will find that there is little over 
half the acreage. E 
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bushels away back in 1915. 
The Wirness: We had a war on. 
“Mr. Vatuance: The war didn’t produce wheat. 
The Wirness: But it consumed it. 
_ Mr. VALLANCE: That is all right, sure; but the Argentine and Australia 
were producing, but not to the same extent T think. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. The fact of the matter is there are no elevators or storage facilities in 
the Argentine, only ships afloat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, as demurrage charges to the trade are very high on the ship and 

~ eargo, the cargo is sold against arrival—A. My main point, Mr. Chairman— 
I will be candid with you, I did not know this until I sort of checked over the 
situation—the Argentine wheat policy has been unchanged in the last ten years 
-as far as disposing of the surplus is concerned. Every year they have been 
disposing of their surplus, but there has been during that period a shrinkage 
of imports. : . 

Q. I believe the explanation, according to what men say on the street, is 
that the Argentine has to sell her wheat, since, having no facilities, she loads 
it on to ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then it has to be sold because the charge of holding ships laden at 

_ the dock is too high, and they sell the wheat against arrival?—a. They sell 
it practically at whatever price they get for it. : 
és Q. That is they sell it on arrival because they cannot hold the ship?— 

_ A. Largely on arrival, and on the ocean. 
Mr. Vattance: Because of the fact that we have changed our policy for 
the last ten years we are holding 200,000,000. 

a The Wrrness: No, I would not say that; we are growing much bigger 

~ quantities of wheat. 

The CHarrMan: The real truth about it, as these witnesses have said, is 
that Canada’s production in— 

Mr. VALLANCE: —in acres. 

The Cuatrman: No, production in bushels is out of line with the produc- 
tion of wheat by other countries in the world as they were before, ten years 
» ago, and the countries that then were importing are now exporting. For 
; - instance, France, Germany and other countries. That is the story. » ; 
; 


Mr. Vatuance: The point we are trying to raise is the fact that you have 
only had three great exporting countries—Argentine, Australia and Canada. 
- ‘rue, as you say, some of those countries which previously were consuming 
3 countries or importing countries are now exporting countries; but we are 
comparing our position with the position of those two other countries who have 
4 been our keenest competitors in past years, and their position to-day-is much 
more enviable than ours 1s. 


= That is what Mr. Mclvor says. 
The Witness: I do not know whether their position is more enviable or not; 


- very important factor. 

Mr. Vauuancey: I agree with that. 

Bee The CuatrMaAN: Fifteen cents a bushel the Argentine man was getting for 
his wheat. 

NT 


See Mr. VALLANCE: When you go back to 1915, we produced over 500,000,000 . 


The CuarrMAN: Because they have not produced relatively so much wheat. 


ce you have to take into consideration the price they have received, which is 
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The Witness: They simply were taking a very low world’s price. I can- 
not see that their position is more enviable than ours. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You know there was one year they received—just as the chairman of 
the committee said, that the Argentine received as low as 15 cents and still 
were holding the bag?—-A. Have you read the report of the Royal Commission 
investigating the market? 


Q. I certainly have——A. Will you say you would be perfectly satisfied with 


conditions? | 

Q. No, as previous witnesses said, the Argentine farmer is not happy 
to-day, but I ask you where there is a wheat producing country to-day on a 
similar basis where the producers are happy?—A. I do not know. 

Q. It is a fact, nevertheless, that there are no producing countries on an 
export basis where the producers are happy?—A. I agree with that. 

Q. Neither in Australia nor the Argentine nor Canada?—A, A very 
unhappy position for all of us. 

Q. We seem to be—I mean to say—I was going to say we are in the most 
unhappy position?—A. I cannot agree with that. 

Q. At least, we are not in a happy position?—A. Neither are these others, 
as far as that is concerned. | 


ean By Hon. Mr. Ralston: | 

Q. Mr. Melvor, in connection with the Argentine and Canada we are 
comforting ourselves with the fact that we are maintaining our percentage 
of exports to the United Kingdom. That isto say, we are maintaining our 


percentage of imports into the United Kingdom. I had a table made up showing — 
the percentage of wheat and flour which Canada had of Britain’s imports for ~ 


the five years from 1923-24 until 1927-28 and for those five years it was 
34-5 per cent—Canada had 34-5 per cent of Britain’s imports. For the five 
years from 1928-29 to 1932-33 Canada had 30-04 per cent, even including that 
50 per cent of 1932-33?—A. Yes. 


Q. For the year 1933-34 she had 35-36 per cent—not over the average 


of the previous five years of 2 per cent. 
The CHarrman: Not quite. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
-Q. And for 1934-35 up to April 30th she had 36-56 per cent. So that 
based on those figures you say that Canada is maintaiinng the position with 


regard to the proportion of British imports on wheat and flour which she was 


sending?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fact is that there are some other countries that have fallen off in 
supplying Britain, are there not? I refer to the United States particularly ?— 
A. Yes; but then you have to take into consideration the fact that the world 
demand has shrunken. 

Q. I am talking about imports into the United Kingdom.—A. You have 
to look at the whole picture. 

Q. Oh, no.—A. Oh, yes, of course. 

Q. You have been saying that we should comfort ourselves with the fact 
that we have been maintaining our proportion of our imports into Great Britain. 
Let us assume that. But in the five years 1923-24 to 1927-28 the United States 
supplied of British imports 28-62 per cent; in the five years 1928-29 to 1932-33 
the United States supplied only 13-21 per cent, less than half; and in the year 


1933-34 the United States supplied only -18 per cent; and in the year 1934-35 : 
up to April 30, the United States supplied only -23 per cent. Now, who got _ 
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that amount that the United States ceased to supply. Who supplied that? 


Did Canada?—A. The Danubian countries, France and various countries. They 
replaced that demand. But the point I would like to make in order to arrive 
on a fair basis would be the shrinkage in world’s demands; you have to take 
that into consideration. ; 

Q. I am taking you on your own basis, that we, at least, ought to comfort 
ourselves that we have been supplying the same proportion of British imports, 
and I asked you who had taken the place of the United States in supplying 
Britain’s demands. It was not Canada, that is sure. 

The CuarrMAN: In part, Mr. Ralston. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: No—only a part. 

The CuamrMan: If you will look at Hansard, page 3887, you will find that is 
accurate. 

The Wrrness: Russia in one year, and practically two years, Danubian 
countries, France has shipped wheat into England, also selling it at slaughter 
prices. 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Would you mention the Argentine?—A. I do not like to go on with this 
point without having the figures. 

Q. I have these figures, and you can check them. The figures are that the 
Argentine in the five years ending 1923-24 to 1927-28 supplied 16-26 per cent. 
In the next five years, although Canada went down by 1 per cent, Argentine 
went up nearly 4 per cent to 20-7 per cent. In the year 1933-34 when Canada 
went up 2 per cent the Argentine went up 4 per cent to 24-4 per cent, and in this 
particular year that we are now in up to April 30, while Canada went up 1:2 
per cent the Argentine went up 7 per cent. In other words, the Argentine com- 
pared with the five years 1928-29 to 1932-33 supplied—in the five years I have 
mentioned—20:7 per cent, and this year up to April 30, the Argentine supplied 
31:4 per cent and Canada stood still. 

~The CuarrMan: We supplied 35 per cent. 

Hon. Mt. Rauston: I say Canada stood still. 

The Cuamman: No, we increased. 

Mr. Vatuance: We held our own. 

The CHairMan: No, we increased our percentage up to the 30th of April to 
35:1 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: No, Mr. Chairman, my figures are these: I said Canada 
stood still—she increased 1 per cent—Canada in 1933-34 supplied 35-36 per 
cent—1934-35 up to April 30, 36-56 per cent. 

The CuarrmMan: Even that is higher than I have. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. For Canada for the five years from 1928-29 to 1932-33 the figure was 
33-4 per cent. In other words, while Canada went up 3-52 per cent, Argentine 
went up 11 per cent, or 10-7 per cent.. That is one country that has helped to 


~ displace the United States, and it is not Canada?—A. Oh, yes, I know, but at 


what price? 

Q. Well, she has sold her wheat in Great Britain and in the very year we 
have a preference of 6 cents Argentine has gone up to 70 cents?—A. You can see 
what the spread has been between Argentine and our wheat. That is the 
argument. 

~ Q. I do not think your argument gets us very far if you say we ought to be 
comforted by the fact that we are supplying the same proportion of Britain’s 


a :. requirements as we were before, if the Argentine 1s taking the place of the 
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United States, and if Australia has gone up by 3 per cent, and if other countries 
have fallen-off by 4 per cent—that is, United States and other countries have 


fallen off, 18 per cent for the United States, and other countries have fallen off 


4°per cent and the place has been taken largely by Argentine and by Australia? 
—A. Well, now, Mr. Ralston, how are you going to look at this point. Are we 


going to take into consideration the prices the Argentine got for their wheat and 


the prices we got for our wheat? 

@. I am going to take into consideration the fact that we have to pay the 
producer a fair price, and I am also going to take into consideration the fact that 
we cannot indefinitely roll this wheat up, and it is no use for us to just count 
wheat as cash unless we can sell it?—A. As a matter of fact, unless I am alto- 
gether mistaken, and I do not think I am, Canada will be in the position this 
year of having sold all of her wheat crop, ‘all of the crop she raised plus a per- 
centage of the carry-over. 

Q. Now, you have not said that in your memorandum, but you go that far, 
do you?—A. I think it is a fact. 

Q. You have not said that in your memorandum, but you go that far?—A. I 
think it is a fact. You can easily figure it out: we raised 210: 000, 000 bushels, we 
used for our own home use 110,000,000 bushels, that is 165 000, 000 bushels. 


@. You are talking of 1934- 35, and I thought you were talking about — 


futures?—A. No, the present year, 1934- a0; ‘Canada shipped out to date, up to 
the 17th of June, 142,000,000 bushels. That leaves a balance of 23 ,000, 000 
bushels from last year’s crop. 

The CHarrMan: The other witnesses gave a larger figure ren that, that we 
had to ship up to the end of June. 

The Witness: This table shows shipments both of wheat and flour for the 
first forty-six weeks of the present crop year, totalling 142,000,000 bushels. 

‘Hon. Mr. Stewart: Your contention is that we will sell the present year’s 
crop and sell the carry-over. 

The Wirness: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, the figure should be 150,000,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rautsron: What figure should be that much? 

The Wirnsss: The shipments up to the present time. That leaves us with 
15,000,000 bushels of this year’s crop, this year’s production, and we have here 
at June 17, six weeks. Our shipment should average 4,000,000 bushels a week. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. What are they averaging now?—A. About a and a half. 
Q. Since when?—A. Oh, the last several weeks. 


Q. When you say sev eral weeks who do you mean?—A.. The last week in 
the shipment. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: They have not gone much over 2,000,000 bushels. 
The Wirness: Yes, but you have a strike in Vancouver. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I thought they were less than. a million for several 
weeks. 


The Witnsss: They have had one week, Colonel Ralston, of baa 900,000 — 


bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: What were they up to April? : 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Richardson ae the shipments to fine 2ist. at 
153,000,000 on page 180. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 3 


Q. What were they for April?—A. You can get different figures on ieee . 
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It is possibly correct. I am not doubting, and it might be correct. You want a 


to know what the shipments were? 13,240,000. . a ; 
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For April?—A. Yes. | | ; 
000,000 a week? What were they for May?—A. It is not 3,000,000 a 

‘ause there are five weeks figured in that. May, 14,176,000 bushels. 
That is a four-week month?—A. Yes, sir. ; ; 
That is 3,000,000. Then, you have six weeks to ship how many bushels? 

. 24,000,000. 
Q. 24,000,000?—A. Yes. 
-Q. To clean up the old crop?—A. No, that will lead into our carry-over to- 
extent of 10,000,000 bushels. 
~~ -Q. Now, can you tell us if you had anything to do with the estimate that 
‘was made that we would not have a carry-over of more than 100,000,000 bushels? 
_ —A. What estimate? 

 Q. An estimate made in Moose Jaw, an address delivered in Moose Jaw.— 
_ I did not deliver any address. 
; _Q. Did you have anything to do with making up the estimate?—A. No. 
--~ -Q. You did not, or did not concur in that. 1 am not asking you anything 
~ more than that.—A. I did not have anything to do with making up the estimate. 
SQ. That is all right; I thought you had made the estimate because you were 
- the sales manager sO. 
ee ., -Q; -—ol the C.C.W.P.—A. I am responsible for the sales. 
E--- Q: You are not responsible for the rest of it?—A. No, except what I am giv- 
ing you here to-night. These are my own personal figures. 
iz _-Q. Now, “we will cut into our surplus in Canada, our carry-over with 
10,000,000 pushels because of the fact we have that—our crop of 1933-34 was 
— how many million bushels?—A. 275,000,000 bushels. 


he 


EP Sey ie CuarrMaN: That is what he put it at. 
-. Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes. 
~—s-' The Wrrness: We cannot tell what the crop is until the grain is all delivered; 


it is an estimate, of course. 
a By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

pee Gs Ihcwas supposed to be a fairly accurate estimate?—A. Well, very often 
Bit is. = 

> Q: Within five or ten million bushels?—-A. Perhaps 10 or 20 million bushels. 
foo Q.. What do you say is a normal crop? I am rather interested in what you 
said this morning, because I thought you were a little low, but perhaps not. 


ee ~The Cuareman: He said 300,000,000 this morning. He has produced figures 
F  to show 324,000,000 is the average. 
- ———Ss- The Wirness: That depends a good deal on your acreage and other con- _ 


siderations. I gave you the figures of the average crop for the last five years. 


Be) 2 By-Hon. Mr. Ralston: . 

~~ Q. What is the latest estimate of our crop for the 1935-36 year?—A. I 

ay never like to use an estimate made in the month of June. 

mee ~ Q. Would you be good enough to give us what the estimate is, as there are 
plenty of them being made?—A. Well, all the way from—wWell, Colonel Ralston, 


these estimates are all unofficial. There have been no estimates made with 


— anybody— “s ; 
-  Q.-Everybody ‘has given them.—A. I have heard estimates as high as 


350,000,000 to 375,000,000 and I have heard estimates as low as 300,000,000 

bushels. | 
» By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

-_ Q. Is there much of a reduction in acreage this year?—A. Yes, sir, accord- 

to the—mind you, there is a difference of opinion with respect to that, too. 

ording to the Free Press figures, there is quite a substantial reduction. 
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The CHatrMAN: Miss Hind estimated a substantial reduction in acreage. 

The WitNEss: Yes, sir. - ) 

The CHAIRMAN: Miss Hind gave a detailed report of a substantial reduc-— 
tion. 


The Wirness: In figuring a crop, Col. Ralston,—let us talk about acreage. 
Take here decrease of 21,000,000 acres this year— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Is that the estimate made?—A. That is Miss Hind’s estimates. In 
order to realize a crop of 300,000,000 bushels, you would have to have 15 
bushels to the ‘acre, and of course, with a return of 20 bushels to the acre, 
the average would go to 400,000,000 bushels for those acres, or a little better. 

The CuatrMAn: Mr. Vallance knows as much about that as we do. 

The Wirness: 15 bushels to the acre is fairly substantial. 

Mr. Vauuance: The province of Saskatchewan has averaged 16 bushels 
to the acre over a period of years. : 

The Wirness: I think that is a fair average. Mind you, we are talking 
about something that is not— 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: We are talking about something that is in the news- 
papers every day, that Canada is going to have a good crop this year. 

The CuamMan: We might help you out if you asked the witness whether 
or not the wheat is headed out yet. ; 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: No. I am only talking about these people who are 
predicting in the newspapers as to what the crop will be this year. 


The Wirness: Most of the June crop estimates are made from the train 
windows. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You must have some reports that you are getting that we are going 
to have a good crop this year?—A. I have this on the subject—I did not want 
to mention this, because it really has nothing to do with what we have been 
talking about. 

Q. It has something to do with what my question is—A. I had a wire 
from Winnipeg to-day and mind you, this is just somebody else’s view that 
there was a possibility of rust in western Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is that?—A. A possibility of rust. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: He is premature, too. 


The Wirness: Yes. I am just mentioning that to indicate that this time 
of the year it is a very dangerous thing to say what the crop will be. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. There is more danger of rust in a wet season?—A. Yes, there is. 

Mr. VaLLANce: July will tell. 

The Wrrness: This is the way this -wire reads: “ Rust reported in 
Nebraska.” Ordinarily rust moves up in Canada. “ Also reported Canadian 
west all set for rust.” He means by that, conditions are such it would make 
rust. Now, if you have rust, it would change the whole crop picture around, 
because nothing reduces a crop like rust. 


Mr. Vatuance: If you have a crop, you may have grasshoppers. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
—  Q. You are not betting on rust?—A. I am not betting on anything. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miss Hind made a detailed and careful estimate of the 
crop, in which she intimated it was premature to make any prophecy on what 
the crop might be, because the crop was very late. She gave dates of maturity 
in each section over which she travelled, putting the maturity date at very 
ee in the year. She gave the exact number of days—I daresay you remember 
that. ; 

Mr. VatLance: Not only that, but I left here on the 29th of June last 
year and got on the farm, and I never had a nicer crop grow on the farm, but 
I had no crop. 

The CuairMAN: Exactly. 

Mr. VALLANCE: I had grasshoppers. I think my friend from Rosetown 
can bear that out. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. There is nothing on which you can base an opinion as to what the 
position will be at the end of the crop year, 1935-36, with regard to the carry- 
over?—A. I would rather not, Col. Ralston. 

Q: You have not?—A. I can only tell you what I think, and the situation 
in the United States, from our standpoint has been much better in the last 
couple of weeks, because in the winter wheat area, where they are now in the 
harvest period, they are getting tremendous rains and it is causing crop lodge 
and they cannot harvest it. Now, they have rust in Nebraska, and when rust 
spreads over those other territories, it would mean that Canada’s wheat posi- 
tion would be substantially better. The Chicago market went up three or four 
cents to-day, indicating their fears in regard to the southwest, so that I say it 
is only a guess. 


By Hon, Mr. Stewart: 
Q. The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Mclvor, is, looking at past perform- 
~ances and the probable world market, we are not going to be able to market and 
get our fare share of the market or at least more than 200,000,000 bushels 
annually —A. You might have to face that, Mr. Stewart, unless you are pre- 
‘pared to get out and compete with those other countries at low prices. 
Q. I am not a bit afraid of competition from any country but Argentine. 
The CHAIRMAN: Russia, this year. 
Se Hon. Mr. Stewart: Russia is not liable to come back. 
’ The Wrrness: You cannot tell. 
The Cuamman: According to the report in the paper about a week ago, 
the Russian crop was the largest in her present history, and the crop in 1930, 
when our sales in the United Kingdom went down 25 per cent of the whole, 
was over a thousand million bushels. It is a tremendous crop. 
Hon. Mr. Srewarrt: It is a tremendous country. 


The CHAIRMAN: The wheat area. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Just about this time last year there was an expectation, or at least 
there seemed to be a possibility of there being a drought in the United States, 
was there not?—A. It materialized. 
~~ Q. What happened to the crop?—A. They raised a total of 496,000,000 
bushels. : 

i Q. Instead of?—A. 800,000,000 bushels. 
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Instead of 800,000,000 bushels, and we raised 200,000,000 bushels instead 
of, let us say— —A. 275,000,000 bushels. Bee 
Q. Let us say a normal crop of 300,000,000 or 348,000,000 bushels. 


The CHatrMAN: 324,000,000 for average. 


| By Hon. Mr. Ralston: , 


Q. Instead of an average of 324,000,000. United States only raised half 
of their normal crop last year?—A. Yes. 

~Q. We still find ourselves with this 200,000,000 or 225,000,000 bushels on 
hand?—A. Probably, Col. Ralston, they were carrying very big stocks on hand 
from the previous crop. 2 Se 

Q. It appears here in the statement. They were carrying 180,000,000 — 
bushels less than the year before?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you cannot give much hope of running off this carry-over next 
year or the year after?—A. I would not say that, Col. Ralston. ; 

Q. Can you give any?—A. Yes, I certainly can. I would not like to make 
a statement of that kind. i : 

Q. What do you say?—A. I would not like to agree to a statement of this 
kind this year or the year after. : 

Q. You would not?—A. I would not. 
Q. Therefore you have hope?—A. This whole picture can change at any 
time. 3 

Mr. Vauuance: To-night. 

The Witness: Yes, depending on the growing crop. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. If a number of different factors materialize; if they have rust in the 
Argentine, if drought in the United States, if rust in the United States, or if 
there is a small crop here, then the picture might change—A. That is all that. 
counts in the growing crop. If you have a big crop, perfect conditions, lots of 
wheat—that seems to be the thing that takest care of the situation. 

@. You are basing that hope on two factors that are absolutely impossible 
of ascertaining at this stage—A. What other factors can you base it on? 

Q. I am asking you if that is so—aA. Yes. 

: Q. I want to see the ground of your hope—A. What other factors are 
there! 

Q. I want to see the ground for your hope-——A. You have made the state- 
‘ment there that I cannot see any hope for the next year or two. 

Q. No; you said you had a hope.—A. Yes. 

@. I say you are basing that hope on factors which are absolutely impossible — 
of ascertaining at this time——A. I would not altogether agree with that. 

Q. Will you tell me anything that is ascertainable at this time?—A. Yes, 
I would say irrespective of all this rust and all this we have been discussing. 

Q. Irrespective of our crop, irrespective of the United States crop, irre- 
spective of the Argentine crop.—A. Yes, that Canada should have a very good 
business in the next seven months. 

Q. Yes?—-A. A very good business in wheat. 

Q. Amounting to?—A. Well, I do not know the quantity. 

Q. Let us get down to something—A. Col. Ralston, how can you say? 

Q. I do not know; you were saying it, I am not——A. I said, “ very good 
business.” 

Q. I say, “very good business” does not help very much in arriving at — 
anything in regard to this problem we have before us. I asked you just before — 
we left this morning as to when you think we might get this 225,000,000 bushels ie 
run off. You stopped there, and wanted to think it over. I have locked through | 
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ement. here to try and find any answer to the question and all I ean 
is last paragraph which said, “I am confident that before long there 
sufficient recovery in world trade in wheat to enable us to market the 
our accumulated stocks in a satisfactory manner.” Now, what does— 
long” mean?—A. Well, as I mentioned, I hold the view that we are 
to have a very good trade in Canadian wheat in the next seven months. 
hink you will understand that it is impossible for Canada to say, “we will 
so much wheat.” It depends entirely on what the demand is. But I think 


e are going to have a very good trade. 


~~ By Mr. Vallance: 
= Q. Mr. McFarland held that view last February when addressing that 
onvention in Moose Jaw, didn’t he?—A. We are using hind-sight now. 


Sit a By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
--Q. We will have to be using hind-sight with regard to your estimate too, 
ooner or later?—A. That is true. 


By the Chairman: 

: os As a matter of fact, those figures were taken from Broomhall’s estimate?— 
-Yes:= ; 

~Q. Which he subsequently revised by saying that his estimate of world 
requirements was entirely too high for importing countries?—A. He based his 
~ figures on Broomhall’s figures. 

e ~ Q, And I say Broomhall subsequently pointed out that his estimates as to 
_ the requirements of importing countries had been made too high?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Too high by how much? 

The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, I don’t carry the figures in my head. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: 82 million to 44 million. 

_ The Wrrness: 76 was the original estimate—576 million. , 

-~ Hon. Mr. Srewarr: The other night we were given 82,000,000, and it dropped 
down to 44,000,000. 

= The Cuarrman: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: In other words, Broomhall was 46,000,000 bushels too 


-  _ Hon. Mr. Srewart: Yes. 
The CuarrMaAn: The full figure was higher than that. 


‘ ; The WITNEss: 576,000,000 was Broomhall’s original estimate. 


%. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

_» Q. And that was the one Mr. McFarland used?—A. Yes, 
based his estimate on. 

~~ Q, What is Broomhall’s subsequent figure?—A. There are so many papers 
~here—I think it was 544,000,000, but I have just mislaid my papers. I have 
the figures here, but I have just mislaid them for the moment. . 
meee’ QasAlNd really want to know is how much too high was Broomhall’s 


stimate?—A. 544,000,000— . 
~  Q. How much too high was Broomhall’s. estimate?—A. 576,000,000 to 


that is what he 


44,000,000. 
~ . Q. 32,000,000 too high?—A. Yes. 
~The Cuatrman: I could not quite hear that? 


- Hon. Mr. Ratsron: He said Mr. Broomhall was 32,000,000 too high. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: — ; 
@. And what proportion does Canada supply of the world’s requirements, 
approximately? 
The Cuairman: About one-third, roughly. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: About how much? 
The Cuairman: Roughly, say a third. 
The Wirness: Roughly, 35 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
(. That would make a difference in Mr. McFarland’s estimate of 12,000,000 
bushels on that basis?—A. No, because Broomhall reduced his estimate. 
The Cuarrman: His world requirement figures. 
Hon. Mr. Rausron: It is world requirements that I am speaking of. 
The Wirness: Yes, he reduced his Canadian figures. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. He reduced his what?—A. His Canadian—expectation of Canadian. 

Q. By how much?—A. By 36,000,000 bushels. 

Q. You say Mr. McFarland, so far as he is out by 36,000,000, was Broomhall 
to blame for that?—A. I didn’t say that. : 

Q. Well, that is the situation?—A. I said that he used his figures. 

Q. I didn’t use the expression in any invidious sense?—A. I know what 
you meant. I say that he used Broomhall’s estimates. What is his estimate 
there? 

Q. Mr. McFarland’s?—A. Yes. I am talking in circles here, because I don’t 
know what it was. ; : 

The CHarrMAN: Page 140 of the evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: Exports to December 31st—I will just read this:— 

The Canadian Government estimated the crop at 275 million bushels 
and carry-over from last year was 194 million—a total of 469 million 
on hand August 1st. Home requirements would be about 120 million 
leaving 349 million for export and carry-over. Exports to December 31st 
were 100 million so that 249 million bushels remained from which to 
draw 168 million, the quantity necessary to balance Broomhall’s estimated 
world demand of 552 million. 

Not 574 million, whatever you had? 

The WITNEss: 576 million. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Not 576 million; so Mr. McFarland was assuming 
that on Mr, Broomhall’s estimated world demand of 522 million. Reading on: 
“This would mean a carry-over on August 1 next of 81 million. From what- 
ever angle you approach the question of exports, our carry-over will be well 
under 100 millidn August 1 next, which contrasts with the whispering campaign 
going around recently to the effect that Canada’s foolish policy will leave us 
with a carry-over of 200 million—said Mr, McFarland.” 

The CuamMan: I think it is-unfair to ask this witness to answer for what 
Mr. McFarland said. I do not think he ean do it. He could not. That is one 
of the difficulties that I said arose at the very start. If Mr. McFarland were 
here, he could give some explanation. ° 

~The Witness: I will try, Mr. Ralston, to answer any of your questions. 

Hon, Mr. Rauston: I did not ask you. Mr, Vallance did. Mr, Vallance 
was pointing out that estimates were dangerous. 

The WITNEss: Yes, 


y 
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=< = By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
a Q. Because there was an estimate which had been given of 100,000,000 
shels, but it turned out to be 200,000,000 bushels or approximately 200,000,- 
0.—A. If Mr. McFarland were here— ; : 
— Q. Might I finish that; probably it will be 180,000,000, I suppose, the 
carry-over—A. Yes. I will tell you, I think there is something which, in fair- 
“ness, we should take into consideration. You all agree that the carry-over 
figures are obtained from July 31 to July 31; but this year our crop year is 
“ist and we will have a longer period in which to ship the old wheat. I am 


just making that point. 

4 Hon. Mr. Rauston: May I correct what I said back there? I said there 

_ would be 180,000,000 bushels, I was going to say to August 31, but I see that 

3 Mr. McFarland’s estimate was 100,000,000 as of August 1st, and his 200,000,000 
was of August Ist. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the end of the crop year. 

Hon. Mr, Rauston: Yes, that is the end of the crop year. 


% 
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-. The Wirness: I was just mentioning, Mr, Chairman, that this year we will 
have a longer period, 


. By the Chairman: 

»  Q. Mr. Richardson made it clear he did not think wheat would move out 
in volume until the 20th of September, and that this country would be free to 
sell wheat until the new crop came in, until about that time, which he pointed 
out would be the whole month of July, the whole of August and about three 
_ weeks in September, and the balance of the month of June?—A. Yes. 

- ___Q. I suppose you agree with that?—A. I do, sir. 

x Hon, Mr. Stewart: From the statistical standpoint, it will not help us 
- with our carry-over; that will be computed at the end of the erop year. It will 
- help us to sell. 
: The Cuairman: It would help us to this extent, that from the standpoint 
_ of carry-over—whatever quantity of erain remained on hand unsold of the old 
crop until the new comes on the market is the figure that they have to keep in 
-mind; that is, it is the old crop that will be sold up to about the 20th of 
_ September. 

The Witness: Yes, that is right. 
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By the Charman: 
a Q. And the carry-over, therefore—that is, the carry-over of last year’s 
crop into this year’s total will be lessened by what is sold between now and the 
- 20th of September?—A. Yes. : 
» Mr; Vauuance: And next year’s might be increased because of that fact. 


- The Cuamman: Conceivably, it might be, yes; that is, if we had a bumper 
crop. But that is the reason you spoke of the crop year as July 31st. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 
be, _ Mr. Melvor, do you know anything about the limits of the guarantees? 
I wanted to ask you about the limits of the guarantees in 1932. Were you going 
to give us anything with regard to those limits, Mr. Chairman? 
‘The Cuatrman: Well, there is nothing to be said about the limits because 
the guarantees speak for themselves, The purchases were made up to 235,000,- 
- 000 bushels, as appeared by the evidence. 
aa ‘Hon. Mr. Srewart: There is only one place—there were two weeks in 
~ which Mr, McFarland was not purchasing. 
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Hon. Mr. renee ‘He said he was not pe because the guarantee. 
had run out. 


-Hon. Mr, Stewart: The statement is shroud that he had no money to 
purchase with. 


The Cuarrman: He meant to state hig eredit had beat exhausted. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. — 


The Cuarrman: That is, he had reached the limit—that the lending bank 
had reached the limit that they had been authorized to lend to him. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: One of those periods when wheat was going right down > 
to the last point. 


The CHairmMan: Well, that is when he was examined last year before the 
committee. 

Hon. Mr. Stmwart: I have taken that from the evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What I wanted to ask is what was the limit at- that 
time, to which he referred? Mr. Stewart says that his money ran out. I do 
not think he used that expression; but when he intimated that he had reached 
the limit, what was the limit in bushels? Do you know? 


The Witness: I have not the guarantees here. 
The CHarrMAN: No, they do not show that. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: The chairman is right that the euarantees do not show 
the limit, but there was some statement, and the bankers all said that there was 
a limit to which they could go. 


The Wirness: I am sorry, but I have not the figures. = 
The CHarrMAN: Could Mr. Findlay tell-us that? Is he here? 


The Witness: He is not here to-night. I Boube if he would have the figures 
with him, Mr. Bennett. He may. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The banks have the original information upon which itis based?—A. Yes. 

Q. My memory is that the maximum is 235 000, 000 Pe Yes, that 
is correct. 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Was that always so from the first?—A. ee sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That is what I want to get. What was it at first, how many xe 
I could only answer from. memory. 
Q. I only want it as a matter of opinion. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. Give the best answer you can as to it, because it is a matter of record. | 
_ The pee have it. I have not got it—A. You are going back now to the say 
part! . 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: The first time the government euarniecd: the ine . 
Do you not think we had better get it from the banks, or’ would you get it from 
the banks, Mr. Chairman? | re 

The CuatrMan: Yes, I think I can get that. I think the position, shortly | 


put, would be this: that the banks were asked to advance what might Pe nec 
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nee the additional requirements that. McFarland thought necessary : 
orward the undertaking in which he was engaged, but the maximum 

0,000. That is my memory of it. ae 
Mr. Raiston: 235,000,000 bushels? 


Is that right, do you know?—A. I know that the maximum is 235,000,000. 
“You know that the maximum is 235,000,000?—A. Yes. But that is — 


» By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

_ Q. But there must have been another limit because at the time Mr. McFar- 
d spoke of, I don’t think he had more—and we can easily tell—I don’t think 
was carrying more than 150,000,000 bushels—-A: Yes. He mentioned that in 
evidence, I remember, that his limits were exhausted. ; 

Q. Yes, that would be at the end of December, 19382?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. At the end of December, 1932, he was carrying 75,717,000 for special | 
ount, and he had 76,728,000 bushels of pool wheat, making a total of 
1,000,000. Now, he speaks of that time as being the time when his credit 
was cut off?—A. Yes. Well, I suggest you get this from him, because I am 
ot certain of the dates. 

_ Hon. Mr. Raston: Mr. Chairman, I will not ask you to tell it, but if you 
an get it, I would like the limit at the time McFarland said his credit was 


The Cuarrman: What date is that? 
Hon. Mr, Ratsron: It is in December, 1982. 
ex The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is somewhere between 75 and 100 million, at that 
time: In November, 1932, he had 75,000,000. 
> Hon. Mr. Rauston: No, he had pool wheat of 76,728,000. 
~The Carman: I am talking about that; and the other, he had 75,717,000. 
hat is right. That is what it rose from 75,000,000 in November, 1932, to 
235,000,000 up to the maximum of that high figure we had this morning— 
234,000,000 and some odd thousand. What month was that? 
fe - Hon. Mr. Rausron: I do not know. All I was inquiring about there was 
what the limit was at the time McFarland said his line of credit was cut off. 


: ~The Cuarrman; I will check that up for you. 


>» By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
: -Q. Now, did you have anything to do with the returns made to the govern- 
nent?—A. No, sir, that is Mr. Findlay’s department. 
Sed WIG CuHamMan: They made no return to the government. 
; ~The Witness: They were made to the bank. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
— Q. Made to the bank?—A. Yes. 
‘The Cuamman: The banks made them. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I think you said there was evidence of recovery in the early months of 
‘I mean, I think that is in your statement?—A. Yes. 

“Let me put it this way; when wheat was going up so sharply as it was 


_ the month you spoke of, why was it that you didn’t offer more wheat 


> market?—A. We offered all that the market would take. 


a 
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Q. The price was still going up, Mr. Mclvor?—A. Colonel Ralston; of 
course, I am afraid I will have to talk about grain trading now, because that is 
the point I wanted to make. I.will use this as an illustration: If, for example 
the market was say 70 cents and stabilization decided to sell and we kept on 
selling wheat at 70 cents, all the time selling at 70 cents, they would not sell. 
as much as on the scale upwards. 

Q. I don’t get the point. I am pointing out that wheat went up in July, 
on July first it was 724, and July 8th wheat was 824—that was the close?— 
A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. July 15th wheat, 924. If you had offered more wheat would not the 
price have been reduced that is to say it would make a lower price?—A. We 
probably would not have sold as much. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. We probably would not have sold as much. 

Q. You probably would not have sold as much?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you answer my question first if you had offered more wheat 
would not the price have come down?—A. Yes. 

(. There would have been a boom and'there would have been a depression? 
—A. I am not so sure about the decline. 

Q. Generally declines come from booms, don’t they; that is what they 
told us about this last depression, if we had not had a boom we would not have 
had the depression?—A. The decline in 1932? 

Q. I am talking about 1933?—A. Let us consider the question of booms 
and declines, because that is what we are talking about. 

Q. Yes?—A. When wheat went down to 36:5 it was not a decline from 
a boom. 

_Q. It was a decline from a very heavy crop?—A. Yes, it was a crop decline. 

Q. Which rather was indicative that wheat had something to do with the 
price?—A. Oh, yes, that enters into it. 

Q. Now, on wheat values as of May 31st, 1935, as they are shown in the 
statements to the banks; I am asking you as a salesman, when there is shown - 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat valued at $41,610,000, that would not be the realiz- 
able value on that day?—A. You would not expect to try to realize it all in one 
day. 

Q. This is really a fictitious figure so far as the actual cash position that 
day is concerned?—A. That is the market on that day. 

Q. I say it is a fictitious figure so far as realizable dollars are concerned? 
—A. No, I don’t agree with that. 

Q. Did you say it could be realized?—A. Not in one day, no. 

Q. That is the day we are talking about—could it have been realized in a 
month?—A. Could it be realized in the next month? 

Q. Yes?—A. Your point is, that if you went out to try—what is the quantity 
of wheat? 

Q. 50,000,000 bushels?—A. —to try to dispose of 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, just merely sell it, could that price be realized; was that your point? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, the answer must be no. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. But your statement in the bank that day was the value of that wheat 
at the price of the market that day, wasn’t it?—A. I would say this, the bank 
are accepting that; they are not placing any doubt on the value of the grain, 
they are accepting it at that value. > 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For credit purposes that is the value?—A. For credit purposes, that 
is the value. 


value. 


it was not hedged. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
-Q. Supposing there had been no. cut-off agreement?—A. They would 


accept it. 
Be ps The CuairMAN: They would accept it just the same, exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 
Q. For instance, if I had forty-one million they would treat that as forty-one 


- million actual cash; they would not regard it as margin at all?—A. Nothing 


more at that point; they would require at the same time for the grain to be 


hedged. 


Q. Yes?—A. Nevertheless, they would accept it at that price as collateral 


Q. Providing I put margin up?—A. Provided you had the grain hedged. 

Q. Providing I had the grain hedged?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this; as it is shown in this statement 
apparently all you owe the banks is $10,000,000 as of May 31, 1935; that 1s 
considering that 50,000,000 bushels as actually sold at the market price that 
day?—A. Let us talk about something other than wheat. 

Q. I think probably wheat is the most important thing we have to talk 


about here—A. I mean, just to ilustrate the point. 


Q. Yes?—A. For example: Suppose I am a shoe merchant and I have 
a large stock of shoes and I have borrowed money at the bank against these 
shoes. It stands to reason that I can’t liquidate all those shoes in a week or 


ten days. Wheat is in exactly the same position. 
Q. Certainly; but if you were a shoe merchant you would not expect the 


bank to lend you the full market value of that stock, they would only loan 


you a part of its value_—A. I do not know what position they would take— 

Q. I suggest to you that they would not take that view.—A. I don’t know 
about that. 

Q. I suggest they would treat it as worth 50 per cent as far as borrowing 
is concerned?—A. That would depend entirely on their estimation as to the 
‘period required to liquidate these shoes. 

Q. I never saw collateral borrowed on to the extent of the full market price 
and that value subtracted from the indebtedness. 

The Cuairman: That has always been done in the grain trade. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I have never seen it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Shoes would not be hedged?—A. No. 
Q. Grain. is?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sure; that is the answer to that? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Is this grain hedged?—A. No, sir, I didn’t say it was hedged. 

Q. I know you didn't, but the impression is rather left there?—A. No. 
Q. It was Mr. Vallance’s question. This erain was not hedged?—A. No, 
a 


Q. When was the peg put in in 1933?—A. On August 15th. 


Q. The hedge was put in on August 15, 1933?—A. Yes. 
. By the word “peg” you mean what?—A. That is using the word “peg” 
—jt is really what you would term a minimum price—and would mean exactly 
this, that a minimum price was put in and that the market could not trade below 
that figure. 
Q. Yes?—A. And we were obligated onl 
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Yes?—A. No speculative hedges at that: price. 


Q. In other words, no sales could take place on the exchange at a less . 


price than what we call “peg” price?—A. Yes. 
What was the amount?—A. 70%. | 
Was that increased or changed in any way until the peg was taken off? 
—A. Not that year, Colonel Ralston. It was taken off on September 14, 1933. 


Q. 
Q. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. It was only on a few weeks at that time?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. What date did it go on?—A. August 15, 1933. It was taken off on 
September 14, 1933. : 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And the amount of wheat on hand at the end of that month—it was only 


a small amount, 202,000 bushels—would be shown at the peg price, would it ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the bank statement? 
price if that was high that day. 

Q. At the peg or above?—A. At the peg or above. 


By the Charman: | 
Q. I think during all that time the sales were above peg prices?—A. I think 
the market’ was above peg prices. I have the figures here if you like. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Well, we have them right here?—A. Yes. 
Q. We haven’t it exactly, because—?—A. I have them here, it is— 
Q. It is about 70%, September 2?—A. What month would that be? 
Q. August 31, 1933—you have the sheet in front of you?—A. I think I have 
it here. On the 15th it was 703. 
Q. Yes, I know; what was it on August 31?--A. August 31, 704. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. What was it when the peg was taken off?—A. The peg was taken off—? 
Q. September 14?—A. September 14, 1933 was the date it was taken off. It 
was 704 that day. The following day the market closed at 66%. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. When was the peg put in in 1934?—A. October 31. 
Q. October 31?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At what price?—A. 75 cents for the December. 
Q. Give us any changes that were made, and for each year; or, is it still on? 


A. At the top market trading price, or the peg. 


__A. {t is still on. 80 cents for the May. It is still on in this effect that on 


July and August the trade are under a peg of 80 cents. 

Q. Is it correct that in 1934 we sold out of the 1934-35 crop—that we made 
an additional sale, shall we say an unusual sale—of 15,000,000 bushels to the 
United States?—A. Who sold it, Canada? 

Q. Canada, yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. For feed and durum?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that, do you remember?—A. It was stretched out over a 
period, it was not one sale it was a number of sales. | 

Q. A number of sales?—A: Yes. 


ot 
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cently? 

 Q. Last fall or this spring?—A. None that I am aware of. 

 Q. None that you are aware of?——A. No. 

-Q. Wheh did Mr. McFarland get back from Rome?—A. He was in Rome 
May of 1934. 
Fr Mr. Chairman, when was he in Rome? 

The CuHarrMAN: I am not quite sure of the date. 


a Gr By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

By Q. You have been using the word “stabilization.” I have been looking at 

b Mr. McFarland’s evidence and he apparently does not like that word?—A. We 

had some discussion about that before he appeared before the Banking com- 

» mittee. He looked up the word specially in the dictionary and the meaning ~ 
was not exactly as he saw it. 

-_ Q. Do you agree with this: Reading from his evidence at page 221 of the 

report of the proceedings of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 

~Commerce last year— 

aa Stabilization is a misnomer; it is really not stabilization; it is really 

a a supporting operation in that period of the year when the farmers are 

_ delivering wheat? 

' A. Do I agree with that? 

Bo) .5Q) As’ a description of the operation you were carrying on?—A. Do you 

_ mean, the question of stabilization, or the period, or what? 

™ Q. The whole thing; stabilization, and the description of the operations you 

were carrying on?—A. Just read that again, Colonel Ralston. 

~~ Q. Just look at it? (showing witness) A. Yes, I agree with that. 

; + Q. You agree with that?—A. Yes. 

— Q. You were taking hedges all the time were you not; you were buying 
4 futures. Other people were hedging. You were hedging. 


xX 


Be tLe CuairMAN: Taking hedges. 


u “te 
ie 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

| Q. You were taking hedges?——A. Yes. 
| Q. And do you agree with Mr. McFarland’s definition that a hedge “means 
va to secure oneself against loss on a bet or a speculation by making other bets’? 
 —A. I think that is from the dictionary, the meaning in the dictionary. 
~~ Q. Do you agree with that?—A. I do not necessarily agree with it; I 

think it is the description of the dictionary. I think he has carefully outilned 
_ what a hedge is in the record. 
' — - Q. What he says is, “T prefer that which defines a ‘hedge’ as: ‘A means 
~ to secure oneself against loss on a bet or speculation by making other bets’ ”? 
oe AT think he is merely using Webster. 

The Cuamman: I think he said before that there were many meanings 
Be given to it, and that was the dictionary definition, and he said that he preferred 
that as more accurate than the other ones. 
|. _Hon. Mr. Ratston: And he preferred this one. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
We Q. Now, with regard to these instances you mentioned about short selling, 
one thing that struck me about them was that I think, perhaps, you could 
SS make a more positive statement with regard to them—or perhaps it is Mr. 
' McFarland’s statement, but I think it is yours?—A. No, it is Mr. McFarland’s. 
If you are referring to my contention— 


eS ‘ 


Aa Meares : 
Have you had any offers from the United States for wheat?—A. _ 
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Q. Yes, it is your statement. You say:. “First: flour in Canada totals 
4,621,000 bushels. Are we to understand from this that there is no flour in 
Canada that is sold and that the hedges have been purchased in the futures 
market. In conversation with one of our leading Canadian millers several days 
ago he told me that the flour he had on hand was practically balanced by future 
flour sales. That is, he had flour in his warehouse, we will say, to the extent 
of one million bushels, but he had sold flour for future delivery to bakers and 
others, to practically the extent of one million bushels, and against this, the 
hedges had been covered in the market in Winnipeg. Why then should such 
stocks be included in the Grain Exchange statement?” The thing I noticed 
about your discussion of these different items was that every one of them ended 
with a question and not with a statement?—-A. Well, Colonel Ralston, I have 
not the books of the Grain Exchange and I cannot make a definite statement, 
but I can say that if that is the position of one of the largest milling companies 
of Canada the others must necessarily be in the same position. 

Q@. It seems to me that a definite statement was better than putting it in 
the form of a question which does not help the committee much?—A. As I see 
it, 1 am merely trying to give information, and I am not making positive state- 
ments without having facts; but the general manager of this milling company 
showed me his position and I took it from that—naturally I am not using his 
name— 

Q. Nobody wants it. I am only pointing out that it struck me as I heard 
you read it over that your comments on every one of these was a question, 
rather than a statement?——A. Well, I go so far as to say that this is not a 
correct statement of the position, but I would not like to say how much it is 
incorrect because I do not know. 

Q. Well, that is a definite statement, as far as it goes?—-A. I have made 
that statement in my memorandum. 

Q. The next question was: “The same thing applies to items two and three. 
Is it conceivable that none of this flour that is in the United States and none 
of the flour afloat has been sold for future delivery.” I cannot answer that 
question. I have not any idea. I thought, perhaps, you could answer it?— 
A. I will put it this way. What items did you mention? 

The CuarrMan: Flour-in the United States, 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: Two and three. Of course, it is all flour in the United 
States. 

The CuHatrMANn: I do not know whether it is all. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. “The same thing applies to items two and three. Is it conceivable that 
none of this flour that is in the United States and none of the flour afloat has 
been sold for future delivery”?—A. I may say this that some of this flour that 
is in the United States and some of this flour that is afloat has been sold for 
future delivery. 

Q. Now, there is mention made in Mr. McFarland’s statement on page 1I° 
of the memorandum in reference to a drop in price in December, 1932: 
“Purchases so large day after day as to be terrifying.” What was the largest 
purchase?—A. What period was that? . 

Q. 1932—just about the time the low price was reached?—A. I think if 
I might say it he had particular reference to the period previous to that period, 
the period previous to the really drastic break. 

Q. I wanted to see how large the purchases had to be to be terrifying? 
—A. We had them large enough to be terrifying. What period was that? ; 

Q. 1932?—A. What month? 

Q. I do not know—A. November. 


. He does not say. » 
CHairMAN: It is shown in that statement you gave yesterday as to 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 
: The Cuarrman: I think 16 millions was the largest figure that day. 

The Witnuss: There is 4,080,000 on the 2nd of November, and going back 
o October, eight and a half million—one day 6,300,000. 
‘ ; _ By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Are those the purchases of the terrifying size he refers to?—A. Yes. 
ve Q. Now, at the bottom of the page—and you can tell me if you do not know 
what he refers to—he says: “ Our exports recorded by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in those five months, averaged 294 millions per month, and the average 
price netted western farmers less than 30 cents per bushel for No. 1 wheat. 
That was what occurred in 1932 when we were compelled by force of circum- 
stances to permit an export policy such as has been suggested by some critics.” 
“What was the force of circumstances referred to?—A. The very large crop, I 
ould imagine. Now, I cannot read his mind. I imagine it was the very large 


~ Q. What occurs to you as the force of circumstances?—A. Well, the very 

rge crop. 

- Q. You were then carrying on the supporting operations?—A. Oh, yes. 

_ The CuatrMan: Before you leave that, Mr. Ralston, the purchases on 

July 22, were 23,158,000 bushels; that is the largest day, I think, there was. 

_ Hon. Mr. Ratston: He was not referring to that. 

Bi hae Wirness: It was another period, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: He was referring to 1932. I notice that his whole state- 

ment really refers to 1932. 

| VAS iin 

By: By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. TI will just put it in there in order to show that: “This country in 1932 

produced close to 450 million bushels, which was the third largest crop in our 

istory. In five weeks from September 9th to October 7th, farmers’ deliveries 
western Canada reached the record total of 145 millions of bushels or an 

verage of 29 million bushels per week. In nine weeks 206 million bushels were 

elivered. The wheat had to move out of the country or the railways and 

levators would have been congested. It was a choice between exports and chaos. 

‘he price dropped to 50 cents, then to 45 cents and 40 cents. Finally it was 

orced down to 384 cents delivered at Fort William. ‘This record low price 

ccurred, despite enormous purchases under the government guarantee. Pur- 

hases so large day after day as to be terrifying.” And you have told me the 

a size of the purchases?—A. He mentions the reasons there previously—the size 

of the crop. : 

 Q. That is in another paragraph. What I want to know is if you had that 

in mind, if you had made that statement, if it was force of circumstances which 

‘required that export policy, that it was the large crop?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman: Look at page 293 of our evidence: ‘ Purchases in October 

32, were 63,598,000, no sales.” 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes, I beg your pardon. 

The Cuamman: Yes. You have got the purchases for June, July, August, 

September and October, 1932, as 7,000,000, 12,000,000, 175,000, 1,685,000, and 

‘then into October when the price dropped down. The price, October, 493 cents, 

and he bought 63,598,000 bushels and sold none in that month. 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: There is some mention here somewhere of a fire sale. 
The CuairmMan: The next month, October, the purchases were 14,652,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. If there were any necessity for a fire sale it would be because of this 
large accumulation, would it not?—A. No, it might be on account of the very 
large crop. 

Q. If there were any necessity for a fire sale now it would be because of this 
large accumulation?—A. No. There would not be any necessity of a fire sale 
unless you had a very large crop coming along. 

Q. I would say not; but if there were a large crop, then it would be this 
accumulation which would make for the necessity for a fire sale?—A. Plus the 
large crop. 2 

By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, there is one question I would like to discuss with you. 
Do you know anything about the handling facilities of Australia?—A. I have 
read their report, Mr. Vallance. I have read the report and recommendations 
in regard to the handling system, and I have discussed the matter with several 
gentlemen who came out here from Australia to look into our system. As I 
understand it, in two states—I think they are New South Wales and PACHOT ES. 
they intend to install a system of country elevators. 

Q. They have not got that now?—A. They have— 

The Cuarrman: They have some. 


The Witnesss They have a few, I think, which they call silos mostly of 
fairly large capacity and located at w idely spread out points. 

Q. The reason I asked you that is I find that the report of M. T. Stewart, 
assistant trade commissioner, deals with that situation. It is dated Melbourne, 
December 19, 1934, and is as follows:— 

During the wheat export year which ended on November 30, the 
total shipments of wheat and flour from Australia amounted to 95,598,318 
bushels as compared with 149,006,859 bushels for the previous year. 


Now, let us see how much they carried over, because it is the carry-over in 
Australia I am interested in:— 

The stocks on hand from the old crop are of inferior quality as 
compared with the new wheat now being harvested, and the presence of 
relatively high carry-over stocks, amounting to 20,000,000 bushels, 
adversely affects the position of the new wheat crop. 


Do you agree with that statement, that 20,000,000 bushels would affect Australia’s 
new wheat crop?—A. What date is that statement? 

Q. This was taken from the Commercial Intelligence Journal as issued 
under the authority of Honourable R. B. Hanson, K.C., minister of Trade and 
Commerce of February 9, 1935. You know the crop year of Australia; it ends 
in November, and the new crop begins to move in December. You are up to 
date on this?—A. The Minister claims that the carry-over at that period affected 
the price of the new crop? , 

Q. He says: “ The stocks on hand from the old crop are of inferior quality 
as compared with the new wheat now being harvested, and the presence of 
relatively large carry-over stocks amounting to 20,000,000 bushels, adversely 
affects the position of the new wheat crop.” Now, would you consider, bearing 
in mind that they had exported some 95,000,000 bushels that 20,000,000 bushels 
was a large carry-over for Australia as her proportion of the world’s cary: 
over?—A. That is only his opinion that it did affect the position. 

Q. In your opinion would it affect the position?—A. No, because the neat 
fact is that from that period which he mentions there until the end of March 


= advanced 12 cents a bushel. Now, how could the Scheie affect 


+ 


— Q. He makes that statement. Let us go on and see what they did with the 
ip 20. millions: — 


* .. the stored wheat, as it is in the best interests of all concerned in the 
~~ production and marketing of wheat that all the past season’s grain should 
be cleared by the end of January. Consequently, large quantities of 

wheat have been offered for sale, and the low price has attracted buying 
es from Japan and Shanghai. Considerable sales have been made to that 
i. - area, and although the prices are unattractive to the farmers, the position 
~ is greatly relieved thereby. 


Do you believe that?—A. In the first place, he states that that is low grade 


“== Q. He says that is inferior. Of course, you are not going to argue that our 
228,000,000 bushels is all high erade wheat, are you?—A. The bulk of it is. 
eS Q. You say that. I am comparing their position with ours?—A. I am not 
He arguing anything about Australia, because I have already stated that they sell 
_ their crop every year. 

i Q. I thought you dealt with the Argentine?—A. Australia is in the same 
position. 

; Q. The reason I am asking you these questions is because I asked you first 
/, if you knew anything about the storage facilities of Australia; were they com- 
* parable with ours considering the volume that we grow and they grow, and 
you have made your statement. What I want to get clear in the evidence is 
this: I would not like the farmers of Canada to think that because of the 
_ facilities they have created and paid for—because, as you know, they have— 
» that it is now: working to.the detriment of the producer?—A. I do not think 
you would want to give them that impression. 

' Q. That is what I do not want them to get?—A. I did not make that 


statement. 


Be Q. The inference is because of the fact— —A. The inference is not that 
P.- at all. 
Ee Q. That is what I got. A. No, the inference is that Canada has been 


accustomed to carrying wheat. Those other countries have been accustomed to 
4 ~ disposing of it, and the facilities helped the custom that was carried on in this 
country. 
a tee mae that you would say this for the information of the farmer talking 
on the prairie that simply because of the fact that he has paid for and created 
facilities, these facilities, because of their existence are not working as a detri- 
». ment to his position as a wheat exporter in the world market?—A. They 
certainly are not. 
_  ° @Q. That is the only thing I want you to say. TI am through, Mr. Chair- 
, man. 
SAR By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
3 Q. Mr. Melvor, what I am trying to find out is, what is the best method 
of disposing of Canadian wheat, both the carry-over and the possible crop 
- that will have to be disposed of this year and therefore in succeeding years. 
You have been assisting Mr. McFarland in his stabilization process that I am 
going to admit at once has been very helpful—A. I am glad to hear you 
say that. 
+. ~Q. Well, I say that with sincerity. I may not agree with all you have 
done, but I say that.—A. I admit we have not been always right; we have 
_ done the best we could. 
ett, oe ae 


Owners of storage space are insisting upon the sale of a portion of ; 
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Q. But now we have a proposal for a different scheme. What I am anxious 


to know is this: If you do not care to express an opinion, do not do it; I~ 


do not want to force it upon you.. Do you think that the Canadian wheat 
erop can be handled more successfully by one agency than by having the 
exporters we have always had in the business exporting on their own. I mean, 
a multitude, if you like to put it that way, of sales agents, rather than one?— 
A. Well, in the first place, Mr. Stewart, I have been asked by Mr. McFarland to 
appear before this committee in connection with the stabilization operations. 
Those were the instructions that I was given by Mr. McFarland; and in view 
of the fact that he is my chief and is in charge of those operations, I think 
he is the man who should answer those questions. I will say this, though. 
You speak about wheat being offered by one agency or a great many agencies. . 
Probably that wheat to-day is being bought by very few agencies. 

Q. That is another question, of course, the purchasing of the wheat.—A. | 
That is a very important question. 

Q. Then, there are factors that possibly kept producers out of the market. 
Remember you have under control a very large quantity of wheat. If I were 
an exporter, I do not know that I would want to monkey much with the 
market, at the present time. I will be very frank about it.—A. The local 
exporters have always been able to cover requirements in Canada. 


Q. He would have to cover at your price?—A. Has he ever found it very 
difficult? Tet sis 

Q. I do not say he has.—A. He certainly has not. 

Q. I just put it to you this way: I have to make up my mind within the 
next day or two what attitude J am going to take in connection with this 
proposed legislation, and I am raising the question in my mind as to whether 
one sales agency in absolute control of Canadian wheat is going to be as suc- 
cessful in handling it in the various markets where it is sold, as the individual, 
if you like to put it in the broader sense, competition—A. Well, in going over 
your question, you have got to consider the method that would be followed by 
such a sales agency. They could use the present existing companies. When 
I say “ Companies,” I mean exporting companies, for the offering of the wheat, 
or, of course they can go direct. One would be a question of evolution and 
the other revolution, and that is a very big question, Mr. Stewart. Your ques- 
tion embraces a lot of territory. 


Q. It is a question we have to decide within the next few days. That is 
the point. However, I do not press this upon you, but I do not mind saying to 
you that in the evidence you have given here as well as the evidence of other 
pool officials there seems to be—if I am wrong, put me right—a feeling that, 
somewhere or other by the fact that you claim there has been short selling, you 
are handicapped without complete 100 per cent control—A. There is one thing 
I want to make clear, Mr. Stewart. You said “in evidence given here, and 
evidence given by other pool officials.” Actually I am representing Mr. McFar- 
land here; he is in charge of the stabilization operations. 


Q. You are selling the pool wheat?—A. Plus the stabilization. I just want 
to point out my position here is a little different from that of the other officials; — 
but my evidence is there, and I think my views, too. 


Q. Well, you have not expressed very definite views on this particular — 
question. I am not asking you, but I am simply putting it to you?—A. I can 
read— | 

Q. Yes; I do not know that I would care to give a definite answer if I were 
in your position?—A. I am trying to outline the situation to you as I see it. 

Q. I quite appreciate that. All these factors have to be given consideration. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. | yey 
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r. Lucas: 
stated before this committee that there were three large international 
ompanies that handled a great part of the Canadian business. There 
n differences of opinion as to the percentage; have you any idea as 


— Q. 60 per cent?—A. Yes; now, that is Just a guess. 


minal elevators, and ship it down to the seaboard, and export it. 
sk ie By Mr. Vallance: 


etter from the standpoint of the producer than the present system as we have 
of buying from everybody. J am a producer and I want to get it down to 


, agency would be handicapped. 
HQ. Ll see: 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
© Q» This a matter of statistics. I am trying with you to peer into the future 
to see what is going to happen next year, and in the last paragraph you say: 
rospects at the moment indicate prospects are for smaller harvests in Italy, 
France, in Spain, and other European countries.” Can you give us the 
lightest conception of what that would mean to Canadian exports to those 
ountries?—A. Well, my only reason for putting that in there was that I have 
oted that Broomhall referred to that; and I had a direct cable from London the 
ther day giving merely that statement as I have it there, but I do not know 
vhat the quantities would be that were involved, They apparently had rainy 
weather over there that affected the growing crop. 
~ -Q. Have you the slightest conception what that would mean in Canadian 
heat exported to those countries?7—A. I have not. 
 Q. It is not helpful at all if you do not have something like that?—A. I 
“know, but it is impossible to state. 
— Q. It does not seem to me the statement is very much good. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

~ Q. Do you know if the Argentine has exporting firms or is their business 
I handled by those snternational grain firms?—A. The bulk is handled by 
three firms, Bunge, Dreyfuss and Weilhermanos. 


By Mr. Willis: 

 Q. Just in connection with this amount carried on May 31, of this 
r, 1935, of 298 million bushels; is that all one northern?—A. Well, in the 
+ 228 million bushels. That 1s the open futures contract as at 
it ;. Now, talking about the point that you mentioned, Mr. Willis, the 
reat that we would take delivery of will be probably the average of about 
- 2 northern; figuring the lower grades and the higher grades it would average 
about 2 northern. 

~ Q. Which would decrease the hability of anyone taking over?—A. By the 
eepreags 2. | 
. .Q. Difference in price?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Stocks taken over would be only the stocks t 
me that the board stepped in?-—A. Yes, sir. ca 
—Q. Even after that the elevator company would carry the grain until it was 
red by the board; you would not have to take actual delivery of it?—A. 
Of course, that would depend on how your board would operate. . 


aken over at the actual 


producer’s viewpoint?—A. I know you are, Mr. Vallance. 1 do not see — 


amount they handle?—A. Well, my own view would be that they =~ 


Q. Who do they buy wheat from?—A. They buy it from the aiorenian . 


 Q. In your opinion, would the one agency be able to cope with that much yj | 
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Q. Yes.—A. Under the old board it was the policy of the elevator com- 
panies to carry the grain and deliver it to the terminal markets to the board, 
for a charge, and also carrying charges, if carrying charges were involved. That 


is, at the terminal market that wheat was turned over to shippers, who paid 


for it, and carried it to the seaboard, also for a charge. That is the way the old 
board operated. In other words, the grain companies financed the grain exactly 
the same as they do to-day. The old board borrowed from the bank, retained 
the stocks until finally delivering it to the board at seaboard. 

Q. I think it was your evidence, Mr. MclIvor, I want to be certain, in your 
opinion, there is a short interest?—A. No doubt about it. 

Q. What effect would that short interest have on the price ultimately 
received?—A. That depends on the price they pay for the wheat they buy in. 

Q. I was after your opinion. There exists a short interest; would that not: 
help the market price?—A. Absolutely, it should. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, I think we all agree on one important point, what the 
operations have meant to the western producer, if the position at present is say 
we have an increased carry-over of 70 odd million of bushels in the meantime, 
which meant the farmers have sold all the grain that has been produced over 
this four or five years at say an increase price, what would you estimate that 
increased price or the actual saving to the farmers meant, fifteen cents a bushel 
or twenty?—A. I would like to be fair in answering that question. I would 
say fifteen cents a bushel. I want to be fair. It is only an estimate. There is 
no way of computing that. 

Q. It*is really about 1,700,000,000 bushels, is it not?—A. Well, those are % 
not your exports, of course. Those are the crops you have grown. 

Q. And that amount has been sold?—A. Well—., 

Q. Less what is on hand?—A. You have to take out the wheat that has 
not moved from the farms. To get some idea of it I will quote these figures 
that I gave earlier to Col. Ralston. I think we were discussing that this morn- 
Myo 2 

(). I understand it really meant 1,700,000,000 bushels that had gone into 
the market, less the extra amount of surplus, the saving—-A. Here are the 
figures here, Mr. Perley. The production during that period was 1,743,000,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is the production. . 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 


Q. That is the period of what?—A. 1930 to 1934, inclusive. 

Q. Excuse me for interrupting, but I just wanted to get the period. That 
is from the year ending July 30—ending July 31, 1930?—A. No, that is the - 
crop year. That is including 1930. 

Q. July 31, 19312—A, Yes, up to the period ending July 31, 1934, five 
years exactly. 

Q. Two, three, four—?—A. No, there is the 1934 crop year ending July 31. 
I am sorry, I meant 1935 in my last statement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, that is what I thought you must have meant.—A. Well, pro- 
duction was 1,743,000,000. 


By Mr, Perley: 


Q. Yes?—A. The exports for the four years, and we have not completed the 
four years yet— He ak 
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By the Chairman: 

. Have not completed the five years yet you mean?—A. Have not com- 
ed the five years yet, and the exports were 923,000,000. The exports so far 
year, we will take Mr. Richardson’s figures which, I think, were 153,000,000, 
y they not? : 

iQ) That is right, to the 21st of June. 


ma by Mr. Perley: 

 Q. That is one billion—.—A. 1,076,000,000. 

4 ~ Q. What do you figure is the saving that would be made on that?—A. Well, 
I would say that the policy followed has resulted in an increase in price, over 
the policy that might have been followed, of at least 15 cents. 

S That would be about one hundred and fifty odd million dollars—A. In 
addition to that, Mr, Perley, you have got to consider the wheat sold for domec- 
tic consumption in Canada. 


Br By the Charman: 
* ~.Q. And to the mills.—A. And to the mills. This would be included in the 
export mills. ’ 
Pe 20) 1) mean, outside of the export?—-A. Yes. That would be 250,000,000 
‘ ushels of wheat in that period. 


; By Mr, Perley: 
-- Q. And it has also carried the increase in the price?—A. Yes, 

i. -Q>On 250,000,000 there would be a saving then, really—an increase in 
price to the farmer of $187,000,000?—A. Over a policy that might have been 
followed, 

~~ Hon. Mr. STEwart: Are you through? 

i) Mr, Perury: Yes. 

s ~ By Hon, Mr, Stewart: 

@ Q. Is it not a fact that you only handled ab 


out 50 per cent of the total 


— erop?—A. Who? : 
mo. Q. In your stabilization, during the whole period?—A. Yes, but the effects 
were the same. 
~ Q: No—A. Oh, yes, they were. 
Q. Wait a minute. The statement was made here to this committee that 


about 50 and not more than 51 per cent was handled by the pool, and the 
-stabilization—.—A. You are talking about the old pools, Mr, Stewart. 

_ Q. Well, do you mean to sa ,__-A. Prior to the time when we took over. 
 Q. But the trade was in the market all the time? 

e ~ Mr. Lucas: A part of 1930. 

The Witness: The trade are short to-day. 


4 
i 


By Hon. Mr, Stewart: 

_ Q. They are short?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Somebody is short.—A. Yes. 

- Q. I presume it is the trade?—A. Somebody is short. 

— Q. And the statement was also made that up to date no loss had been sus- 
‘ined in the wheat sold, except a very small amount?—A. But my point is 
BP 1s— 

» _-Q. Just let me get this; because when you say 15 cents a bushel, T am 
- going to say to you that I think it is a wild guess, unless you admit that you 
have sold wheat and taken a loss up to date, and a very heavy loss—A. We 


were only talking about the position as at the present time. 
ae 

BRA Pee, ~ 

eS ee 


Pants 
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Q. But you have got 225 odd million bushels of wheat, which is estimated _ 
at a certain figure, all the wheat that you have sold, and all this amount you | 
have mentioned. The statement was made to this committee that no loss of any 
moment had been sustained. Therefore you sold wheat at world prices. A.—No, 
we didn’t. ‘ 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

The CuHatrMan: They made the price, he says. 

The Wirness: What is the world price? 

Mr. Pertey: Nobody knows. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: We will get into an argument right away if he makes — 
assertions of that kind. . 


The Witness: There is a dozen different definitions. 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Well, Hornby says it is the quoted price. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

@. You do not make the world price, surely?—A. We do a lot to make it. 

Q. Then you are making a very, very—I can understand where you get your. 
15 cents a bushel now, if you make that claim—aA. I am sorry. Of course, you 
don’t need to accept it unless you want to. | 

Q. I am not going to accept it, because I do not believe any Canadian 
agency can make the world price for wheat. That is No. 1 so far as I am 
concerned.—A. I didn’t say we made the world price. I said we had a very 
substantial effect on it. 

Q. Because you are the seller and someone is the buyer, and they make the 
price——A. I said that our stabilization os 

Q. Let me say this to you, that when you make the statement that you 
saved 15 cents a bushel to the farmers of this country, in the same breath you | 
say you have not lost any money on the wheat sold, Then the only amount 
that you have saved the farmer would be the amount of the loss ‘which you 
would sustain, if you sustained any—and I am hoping you will not.—A. What. 
do you mean by loss? os 

Q. On the 225,000,000 bushels that you are carrying. 

Mr. Perury: You can throw it in the lake, and you would still be ahead of 
the game. ; 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, I would not make any such extravagant statement 
as that. es 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: : mle 

Q. But when you make the statement that you have saved 15 cents a bushel, — 
that is the wildest kind of guess, and I say that in all sincerity—A. Mr. Stewart, 
I did not say that we saved 15 cents a bushel. es 

Q. Yes, you did. You said that you saved 15 cents 
cents a bushel.—A. Will you read what I said? 

Q. To the producer.—A. The increase in price. 

Mr. Pertey: On the amount that has been sold. 

The Witness: That was my estimate. 

The CuairMan: You differ from him as to that? 

Mr. Prrury: That is the average. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Stewart differs from you on that. What he says, Mr. 
Stewart, is that by reason of operations that have been carried on and by the 
stabilizing activities of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, the sales to — 
the farmers have produced for them an average of 15 cents a bushel more than 
they otherwise would have received. r ary 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: No, no, he did not—more than they would have received — 
had some other policy been followed. . poirot a 


you estimated 15 


ase i BOO None 
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ie pur a iy ih 
iI Yes, that was my statement. . 
1e Chairman: Bat 


* 
you mean by some other policy?—A. If we had thrown our eae 
orld’s markets. — . es 
is what I thought you meant. . eth 
waNnce: The point Mr. Stewart is making, you have not sold thea 
You have 228,000,000 bushels. | me aS 
Wirness: Is not the wheat worth anything? 
1e CHAIRMAN: They have sold a billion bushels. 
are he Wirness: Is the wheat not worth anything? 
Py. BOER ANCE: Absolutely, but not to the extent you are trying to claim. é 


|» By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Melvor, there is no doubt about the fact that the actual sales of 
eat exceeded a billion bushels during that period of time, up to date?—A. Over 
n. The actual sales were 1,076,000,000 bushels. | 
at have gone out of this country in that five years?—A. Yes. 


e farmer got 15 cents more in that period that he otherwise would 
SHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

We will go back to 1932, when it was sold on the Winnipeg market lower 
\ than it has been sold for 400 years; and you are trying to tell us now, as 
producers, that we got 15 cents more at that time than we otherwise would have 
A. I said over the period. x 
‘The Cuamman: He said over the period. a 
The Wiryess: I said over the five-year period. 


ak Aan] é 

_- By Mr. Vallance: 
). Over the five-year period?—A. Yes, over the five-year period. 
There must have been periods when you were getting 45 cents more, 
there are producers who got less than 15 cents, so the other fellow 
he same time have got over 15 cents. I would hike you or anybody 
come out to Saskatchewan and show any farmer where he got more ~ 

cents than he otherwise would have got—A. Let us get back to the 
ed me by Mr. Perley as to what in my opinion Canada had gained 
period, and my answer was that I considered that they had obtained 


s more than they otherwise would have had another policy been followed. 


lerstood by that answer— 
Peete ies ; 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What policy do you mea 
ld’ markets. 


ie 


n?—A. I mean dumping your wheat on the 


Pak Pate 
By Mr. Vallance: 


‘That. is, a billion and some odd hundred million, is it not?—A. Yes. 


. 


Ay Ae = 
By Hon. Mr, Ralston: | he SS, < S 
Q. You mean dumping the wheat on the world’s markets and making the 


e the world’s market prices?—A. Yes. HL re aaa ais 
bit Fi, 7 ae Ge Sey nee ty 5 ey epee 
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Q. Has anybody suggested that that policy should be adopted?—A. We 
- are getting mixed up again. 


Q. Has anybody ever suggested that the farmer should take the world’s. 


market price in the year 1982?—A. I have not suggested it. 

Mr. Porrnous: Somebody thought so. 

Hon, Mr. Ratston: Nobody that I know of has ever suggested that the 
farmer should take the world price. 

The Wairness: No, I didn’t. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I certainly never did. 


By Hon. Mr, Ralston: 

Q. That is a hypothetical case that did not happen?—A. It was a hypo- 
thetical question and it was a hypothetical answer. 

Mr, VauLance: I am glad we were getting a hypothetical answet. 

The Witness: What other answer could we give? 

Mr. VALLANCE: That is all right, as long as the farmer knows it is a 
hypothetical case; the 15 cents is hypothetical to him. 

The Wirnesss I know the farmers. 

Mr, Vauuance: I know you do. 


Mr, Wits: If we could get out of this hypothetical busines, we migh: 


adjourn. 
Hon. Mr, Stewart: All right. 


By the Chairman: Bs 
Q. Just a question or two more, Mr, Mclvor. I gathered from what you 


have said that, in your opinion, the fact is that the 225,000,000 odd busiiels’ 


to which you are entitled, either for cash or for option, cannot be supplied 
to you in Canada?—A. No, sir. 
Q. That in order to meet the demand which you have a right to make 


under your options, someone would have to buy wheat from your organiza- 


tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your view?—A. Yes, } 

Q. To the extent of how many bushels?—A. Well, I estimate— 

Q. This is only an opinion, I take it?—A. Yes. -I estimated—I think 25 
to 35 million bushels. 

Q. Yes. That is that. And to that extent you stand to have this figure 
reduced?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is your view?—A. Yes, 

Q. The next point that I desire to clear up arises out of the statement 
that you made to Mr. Ralston—I think perhaps it was cleared up—as to the 
fictitious price with respect to your credit with banks. Is the course that you 
have pursued, in your answers to Mr. Ralston, as indicated by your books and 
by your treasurer, the usual course followed in connection with the grain com- 
panies?—A. Yes, 

Q. Running credit with the bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no doubt as to that?—A, No. | 

Q. You were with Richardson before you came to the pool?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the way in which pool balances were kept?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is the way you dealt with your customers in Calgary?—A. Yes. 


Mr, Wiis: Even in Calgary? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 


me 
er 


ata 2 heyy ee es eas 


By the Chairman: . 
FS Q. I gathered, more from inference than from your own statements, that 
u shared the views expressed by Mr. McFarland in the memorandum from 
hich you quoted, that under present world conditions, and under present 
Canadian conditions, the maintenance of a futures market was injurious to 
the producer in this country?—A. I share those views. 
--Q. You share that view?—A. Yes. 

Rye Ong Mir. Srpwart: Did Mr. McFarland state that? 
The CHarrMaN: Yes, you read what he said. 

Hon. Mr, Stewart: I was reading his evidence before the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, in the memorandum he quoted. 
'. The Wrrness: You said, Mr. Chairman, under present conditions? 
- The CuarrMan: Present conditions. 
= +The Wrrness: Yes. 
@ - The CuarrMan: He says that, Mr. Stewart—under present conditions. 
fe. .; Hon: Mr. Stewart: He was not of that opinion when he appeared before 
- the committee. 
Be _ The CHarrMAN: No, but he has given the reason why in that memorandum. 
*  . ~By the Chatrman: 

- -» Q. But that represents your own opinion as well?—A. Yes, sir. 

oe. ©). From what you know of the present condition I gather from what you 
— say to Mr. Stewart that you are of the opinion that the organization will be 
able to handle the wheat situation in Canada this year?—A. That is my view. 
| + Q. That is your view?—A. Yes, that is my view. 
Bish eG. With respect to the question of the various export houses, including the 
large three, the Continental, and Bunge and Dreyfus, I would say if I got you 
correctly that you see no reason why existing facilities should not be utilized 
for the purpose of handling this grain, to dispose of this wheat in direct contacts ; 
is that right?—A. That is my view. 

_ Q. That is your view?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only difference between present conditions and the one suggested 
is that these export houses would acquire their supplies from the one body 
instead of from terminal elevators and others?—A. That is right. 

» © Q. That is it?—A. Yes. 

— —-, Q. All the wheat that is sold on futures is held, as I understand it, for 
delivery from the head of the Lakes terminals?—A. Those are the terms of the 
.. contract. 

.. Q. Those are the terms of the contract?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And on payment of the purchase price you are entitled to delivery of 
the wheat at the terminal elevators?—A. At Fort William or Port Arthur. 
bier GQ) Phatiis the head of the Lakes terminals; Port Arthur or Fort William? 
feat 2G) think you have made it sufficiently clear as to the quantity of wheat 
that is going into the United Kingdom that comes from Canada, as compared 
— with previous years. That is cleared up so far as the record is concerned I 
_ think?—A. Yes. : 

= Q. f don't want to go over it again. You said that the whole import 
requirements of Italy, France and Germany last year were but 26,000,000 
 pushels?—A. Yes, the net requirements. 
--_ Q. And you are only able to sell in France when France 1 
government control to make sales of their wheat?—A. Yes. 
~~. Q. And in Italy the sales of the wheat are practically nothing, because of 
ir arrangements with the Danubian countries and Roumania?—A. Yes, sir. 
YAS. 


ay 
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‘ ‘ti era a ae 
Q. All right, we will not go further into that; that situation has been made — 
clear. Now, that diminution in sales has been terrific in these last three years?» 


_ —A. There has been a great shrinkage. 


. For in one year we sold France, according to figures supplied by France, 


31,000,000 bushels of wheat?—A. Yes. 


& 
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Q. In the last five years—so the whole amount was—you are clear about 


that figure are you?—A. 26,000,000 bushels; I obtained that figure from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Q. I understand that that was since you have been here?—A. Yes. 


Q. Just one question more: As influencing the situation regarding imports | 


from Great Britain, the fact that Britain has been paying her farmers a fixed 
price for their wheat, or a price for their wheat which has no relation to the’ 


market price, has increased the quantity of wheat available to the British miller : 


from the British producer?—A. Yes, there was an increase last year. 
The Cuairman: Last year, yes. 
Mr. Vatuance:: To what extent? 
The Cuarrman: Roughly speaking, as you gave it to us, they produced 


for their millers 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, That is a fair way to put it. | 


Mr. Vauuancn: A 7 per cent increase? 

The Cuamrman: Yes, a 7 per cent increase. Exactly. 

The Wirness: I think there will be a reduction this year. 

The CuatrMan: It is felt there will be. 

The Wirness: Owing to the weather they have had. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Roughly speaking, the amount is 50,000,000 bushels; an increase, as Mr. — 


Vallance says, of 7 per cent?—A. Yes. 


@. Which would take care of a part of the suggested deficiency from the — 


United States. The Russian wheat came on the market you know in 1930?2— . 


A. Yes, 


Q. And that demoralized prices in the months of August and September — 


of that year—I forget which months it was?—A. September and October, I 
think it was. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you know the extent to which it come on?—A. I think 90,000,000 ae 


bushels, wasn’t it, that year? 
The Cuatrman: <A very substantial amount. They offered it at any rate 


at a price delivered at Liverpool and London in the millions at something less 
than 60 cents a bushel, if I remember right. WAN 


The Wirness: I have the figures here, if the committee want to get. it. 


The Cuamrman: I don’t care to keep you at this time of night, beyond that. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Since then Russia has not been a great factor in the market?—A. AU 


much smaller factor. 


Yes; sin! ¥5 me 
Q. And now, just to clear up one thing: You.told us that the Argentine 
begins to sell their wheat in January?—A. Yes. > 


Q. And, over a long period of years, have you any information as to what . 
percentage of her entire exports she ships in the next 6 or 7 months?—A. My... 


impression is 80 per cent, but I would not like to say that definitely. 


Q. Not an important factor in the market; that is the fair way to put it?—A, : 
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you got the figures beside you; I do not want to take ti 
have it subject to correction from rit | eae 
nenory eg ae a memory—it is about that, is it? 
Over a period of how many years—A. I i i 
ne not the Pe vier bain Ne Over a period I think of five years. 
Q. That js all right, don’t bother about that. Has there been any w 
would call marked variation in that during the last four or bbe 2s 
has been very regular. Pier Ri 
Ri ou oh reguiar?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. When you said a moment ago that you were representing Mr. McFarland’s 
_view—as I understand it Mr. F indlay telephoned y ee 7 , 
before the committee?—A. Yes, he did. Jou that yon 
me, Q. And the opinion that you refer to as coming from Mr. McFarland are 
those set out In the memorandum which you read this morning?—A. I had an 
interview with Mr. McFarland before I left.. 
Wem ey Quite so?—A. And I told him that this very question that has been 
ed me tonight would probably be asked. I said, of course, in fairness to you 
| Sealand represent your view because | am representing you before the com- 
od  Q. I mean, in the evidence you have been giving you have been giving us your 
_opinions?—A. Yes. 
Ey: Pe Q. I didn’t quite understand you, because I was not quite sure from what 
you said. I asked Mr. Findlay whether you were expressing the views that you 
thought Mr. McFarland had, or your own personal viewpoint?—A. As far as 
the evidence I have given here is concerned, these are my own views. 
A — Q. Quite so; but with relation to the matters that you put in quotation 
¥ marks in your memorandum, those represent the views which Mr. McFarland 
has expressed?—A. It is set out in this memorandum when his views are 
expressed. 
— Q. That is what I want to make clear. 
ne oo» 
sk the witness two questions arising out of what you asked him? 
sted in this bank account still. Do you say that it is the custom in 
ade to take the net debit balance which you owe the bank and sub- 
EX u have on hand at the current day’s 
arket price and then say that you only owe the bank the difference between 
ose two amounts?—A. With this proviso, that the grain company’s wheat is 
edged. You see that is the custom of the grain companies. I made that point 


- clear before. 
 Q. Which makes all the difference, does it not? Because, if the grain com- 
--pany’s wheat is hedged then it can be sold at that price?—A. It is very 
important. 
ut by taking wheat that is not hedged and with- 
u could not possibly say you would only owe 
t the net debit balance and the market value of 
the wheat on hand taken at that day’s price?—A. What would happen in the 
; e—quoting a hypothetical case—if you went to the bank with 100,000 bushels 
aig wheat unhedged and delivered the documents to them? They would, of 
~ course, ask you to place a hedge on the wheat. That is the customary thing. 
 Q. Which means they would value it at less than the market price?—A. 
_ They would ask you to put a hedge on the wheat for their sake. 
: Q. Or else put up a margin?—A. It would be unlikely that they would - 
‘their wheat without a hedge. 
full amount of the market price 
hing without the wheat being © 


2*\ Q: Yes, very important; b 
out a government guarantee yo 
the bank the difference between 


2. At least, they would not lend you the 
of that day?—A. No. I doubt if they loan anyt 
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Q. I am going to take an individual who has not a Paaict s ae who owes 


the bank $80,000,000—if you can conceive of an individual doing that—he owes ; 
the bank $52,000 000, and he has wheat on hand which if it could be sold at that 


See bs  : ee ait 
So 


; 


-t 


day’s market price would bring $41,000,000; would anybody say he only owed — 


the bank $11,000,000 in the grain trade or anywhere else?—-A. Repeat that. 


Q. I say, take an individual who owes the bank $52,000,000 and he has — 


wheat pledged to the bank which if sold that day at that day’ S price, if it could 
be sold that day, would bring $41,000,000; I say would anyone in the grain trade 
or anywhere else in the world say that he only owed the bank $11,000, 000?—A. 
That would depend entirely on the price that the wheat is sold at. 


m 


\ 
a 


Q. The wheat is not sold?—A. When it. is sold; you cannot arrive until it , 


is sold. 

Q. I am talking of what he owes on that day?-—-A. He could not sell that 
quantity on one day. 

Q. And, therefore, you could not possibly, and nobody in the grain trade 
ever suggests that they only owe the bank the difference between the debit 
balance from their account and the value of the grain taken at that day’s market 


price?—A. That is all actually that they do owe;-and along with that is the 


question of the liquidation of the wheat. 


(. Certainly. The other question was in reference to this short interest you — 
have spoken of. Some other witness here told us, or I understood him to say, — 


that this short interest existed in October?—-A. There was no October on the 
board. 


Q. Last October?—A. That has reference to the sales that were made in the 


early part of October into which the Grain Exchange held an investigation. 

Q. The short interest existed in October?—A. It ‘did. 

Q» Did you hold: October futures?—A. Yes. 

Q. You held October futures for more wheat than was visible?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not ask them to make a delivery?—-A..No. — 

Q. But you allowed them to switch to what?—A. Probably to May. 

Q. If they were short you could have called them, could you not?—A. By 
dragging the wheat from all over the world, but you would not do that. 

@. Would not you send the price up?—A. Yes. 

The Cuairman: We have not the storage capacity to start with. 


The Wirness: If we wanted to upset all the grain trade of Canada where 


it would never come back again. 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I thought you told me that a short interest was a thing which sent the 
price up?—A. “Tt does. What would you do, Mr. Ralston, with this present 
shortage if you have a short interest of 25 or 35 000,000 bushels of wheat. Then 
there is 190,000,000 bushels of wheat apart from that. You would leave that 


where it is. You would make your adjustments of that the same as you would — 


switch with somebody else. 
Q. If you were short and you wanted to squeeze them at all you would 
make them buy your wheat?—A. Yes. 


Q. You did not do that?—-A. They have been transferred from one week to ef 


another. 

Q. You did not do that in October?—A. No. 

Q. You allowed them to switch to when?—A. Probably to May; and Ls 
say we should not have done it either in October. 

The Cuairman: Because it had not become apparent until after the end of 
the crop year. 


The Witness: You would have to ship back from Montreal to Fort waa a 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


@. You had your wheat?-—A. What about wheat in Vancouver Shas ‘ 


Churchill? 


a 
a 


4 


ae 
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~~ Q. You had your wheat. You could make them buy from you?—A. Oh, 


you could not discover the short interest. 


Q. You did not know the short interest?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. 
Q. Why did you not make them buy from you then?—A. Because the only 


way you could demand delivery was by taking delivery of all the stuff; then the 


man who did not have any actual wheat would have to go into the pit and buy 


it, and when you disorganize all the grain trade, you simply— 


Q. In other words, you let the shorts out?—A. What else could you do? 
The CuairMaNn: That does not let them out permanently. 

“The Wrrness: They may be short in May and go into July. 

“Hon. Mr. Ratston: Do you propose to let them out again? 
The CuairMAN: That is not a matter of which you have a right to ask. - 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am wondering if that is going to be rolled over. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am more familiar with it than you are. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I put this to the witness: when you suggest that you could call the shorts 
in October last, there were three insuperable difficulties: one was storage, the 
other was getting the wheat, the third was that the position of the crop was not 
then ascertainable with definiteness, is that so?—A. The chief problem would 


be the question of storage. 
Q. Quite so. And suppose you had said you would call for deliveries in 


October under all your contracts and refused to extend them to May, what would 


be the result?—A. In the first place, you encourage shippers to ship wheat to 
the seaboard. in order to co-operate with you in the moving of wheat out of the 
country. 

Q. Have it availdble for tramp space or whatever you may have?—A. Yes. 
You would demand that they would take that wheat and send it back to Fort 
William, and when it go there, due to the fact that other wheat would have come 
in, taking up the surplus storage from your country elevators, it would mean 
that the man who had conscientiously shipped his wheat to the seaboard to assist 


~you would not be able to deliver the wheat because his wheat would be in boats 
on the lakes and not in a deliverable position at the elevators; it would mean 


the disorganization of the whole trade. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. In that connection, you answered the question I asked you » few moments 
ago by stating that you thought short interest was beneficial to keeping price 
levels up—at least, if 1 am wrong, that was the effect of it?—A. Yes, the wheat 
has to be bought back. 

Q. For that reason it creates more demand in the market. I can quite appre- 
ciate all you are saying. If this is true, there could be a very considerable short 
interest in the market without disturbing it much?—A. There has been. 

Q. It has not been a very disturbing factor?—A. It is on the down side so 
far. You cannot tell what will happen in a short interest. 

Q. If they get into the next crop they will possibly buy?—A. How are they 


- going to eet into the next crop? 


Q. If they keep extending. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: , 
~ Q. When are you going to call them?—A. That is up to you gentlemen. 


By the Charman: A 
Q. In your judgment, under existing conditions In Canada, the open futures 


market as operating in Winnipeg has been detrimental to the interests of the 
producer—under existing conditions—is that your view?—A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. And that is the view Mr. McFarland holds?—A. Yes. 
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. Q. The only other rane is the question of credits—it i is not a hatter “att 
great’ importance in one sense. The banks require their grain customers to — 
execute security under the Bank Act, to start with, for all the wheat they own. 
That is number 1. Is that so?—A. Yes, 

Q. And the customer executes the documents in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Bank Act?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And every day. there is an adjustment of his account through the opera- 
tions of the clearing house, as mentioned by Mr. Findlay?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And so far as credit with the banks is concerned, it is based upon the 
market value of the grain held by the customers at the close of business on every | 
day ?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. That is the position?—A. I will point out that the difference between — 
Mr. Ralston iand myself on this point is the question of hedging. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: There is no difference. I agree that if you hedge wheat 
then you have perfect security, if you have a good buyer. 

The Witness: There, of course, is where the difference comes in, 


= i ; S : 
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By the Chairman: ‘ 

Q. And the banks decline to permit any of their grain customers to estab- 
lish a line of credit unless they hedge?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And in your case, you being the taker and having known that with the 
hedge you have the government guarantee—A. They have no other place to 
hedge. 

Q. And the government guarantee takes the place of the hedee which you 
otherwise would make?—A. Yes. . 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: aa 

Q. You still owe the bank the difference between the debit balance on the 
amount of wheat you ultimately realized on hand and the market value on that 
day. iy 

Mr. Lucas: I have one question. Boe. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: The Government of Canada is behind this. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Yes. I am interested in seeing the debit balance ee 
$11,000,000. 

The Cuatrrman: Can we meet Monday morning? 

Mr. Lucas: I have one question. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. It has been stated that these three large international exporting firms — 
handle a large percentage of Canadian and Argentine wheat exports; that is Figat i 
is 1t not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you say that that same condition applied to Australia?—A. No. ese 
Q. For export?—A. They handle considerable of the Australian crop, but 
the pools are operating there, and they handle considerable of the Australian 
crop. The pools handle a great proportion— 2 
Q. They do not handle the same proportion of the Australian crop as they — 
do of the Canadian and Argentine?—A. No, they do not. ee 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: Sie 

Q. For my information, is wheat that is not in a deliverable position tech- ial 
nically short?—A. Yes. ais 

| Q. That means any wheat that was at Fort William would be tech- _ 
nically short?—A. The contract calls for delivery of wheat in Fort ‘William or 
Port Arthur; the grain business has always been conducted up until recent years 
by method of hedge, and the wheat would be shipped out and the hedge retained 
at Winnipeg; but as far as the contract is concerned— On 
Q. Wheat is technically short when you cannot deliver?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless he ships it back again?—A. Yes. , 


The committee adjourned. 
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Monpay, July 1, 1935. 
The meeting came to order, Mr. Bennett presiding. 


"Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Gobeil, Perley, Willis, Stewart, Porteou 
Ralston, Lucas and Vallance. 


The committee again took under consideration Bill No. 98, the Canadian 
Grain Board Act, 1935. 


Mr. Ralston, seconded by Mr. Stewart, moved an amendment to the Bill 
as section 10, namely :— 


10. The operations of the Board shall not extend beyond the ‘fifteerith 
day of August, 1936, except for the purpose of sale and realization of assets, 
collections, payments and generally for the winding up of the affairs and 
business of the Board, unless on or before the first day of July, 1936, the 
operation of this Act be extended by order of the Governor-in-Council 
for one year from the date first mentioned in this section, in which event 

such operations with the exceptions above mentioned shall terminate on 
August 15, 1937, unless further extended by Parliament. 


Motion negatived. 


ee The committee adopted the bill, with amendments and ordered it printed 
-as amended. 


Bill to be reported to the House. 


The meeting adjourned sine die. 
A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


House of CoMMONS, 
Turspay, July 2, 1935. 


SrconD REPoRT 


__. The Special Committee to which was referred Bill No. 98, an Act to provide 
_ for the Constitution and Powers of the Canadian Grain Board, begs leave to 
~ submit its Second Report, as follows:— 

--Your committee has duly considered the said Bill and begs leave to report 

the same, with amendments. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Bie R. B. BENNETT, 
a . Chairman. 
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